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THE 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE.*® 


HE Editor of the following journal of a cam- 

paign, the moſt memorable and glorious in 
our military fa/tz, has no other motive in publiſh- 
ing it, than to unite together the facts, and pre- 
ſcnt a narrative of them to thoſe who are eager 
to be acquainted with the tranſactions of General 
Buonaparte. It is alſo his wiſh to invite the 
officers of the army of Italy to publiſh their me- 
moirs, from which alone an author can undertake 
to compoſe an authentic hiſtory of the campaign. 


Several of the materials now collected would have 


ſunk into oblivion in a few years, or given ſome 
trouble to collect them: this work, therefore, will 
ſpare that labour to the hiſtorian, who may hereaf- 


ter engage to give us a narrative of the conqueſt 


of Italy. Cæſar has left us memoirs, to which we 
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* This preface, which in the original precedes the ap- 
pendix, has been tranſpoſed, and, after a neceſſary arrange- 
ment of its contents, prefixed to the preſent work. 
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AUTHOR” S PREFACE. 


give the gothic title of Com mentaries: why mould 
not Buonaparte give us his? Does he not poſſes 
that other trait of reſemblance to Czfar,---to write 
as well as to command? Perhaps no perſon is ſo 
well qualified as himſelf to record his own tranſ- 
actions in appropriate language: he will write 
with the ſtrength and ſimplicity, that characteriſe 
genius; whilſt his hiſtorian, unable to ſecure him- 
ſelf from the enthuſiaſm excited by the continual 
triumphs of his hero, muſt always prove leſs in- 

ſtructive, leſs faithful, and leſs W 


Ir has been thought proper to terminate the 
narrative of the Campaign of Buonaparte with the 
ſigning of the Preliminaries of peace at Leoben, 
becauſe in fact that tranſaction concluded the 
war againſt Auſtria, or at leaſt ought to have done 
ſo. The abolition of the Venetian republic, and 
the revolution at Genoa, are occurrences indepen- 
dent of the great military operations of this cam- 
paign. Theſe two events belong more particular- 
1y to politics, and it will be eaſy for poſterity to 
find in them a ſubject of eulogium honourable to 
General Buonaparte; for it is not to be preſumed, 
that thoſe writers, who affe& to lament the fate of 
the Venetian ſenate, will ſucceed ſo far in decerv- 
ing the public as to veil from them the aſſaſſina- 
tions that ſenate had organized, and the right of 
revenge, the exerciſe of which the crimes of a 
cowardly treaſon, as wellas the ſafety of the French 
republic, imperiouſly demanded, 


* 
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THE 


TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 
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TK literary world will ever have to regret, 
in ſo far as elegance and even correctneſs 
of language are concerned, the neceſſity, under 


which a tranſlator labours, of printing one ſheet, 
while he is employed in preparing the next: a haſty 


publication, however, is certainly no competent a- 
pology for inaccuracy, but it ought to ſhelter him 
from hypercritical ſeverity. If the reader will take 


the trouble of comparing this work with the origi- 
nal, he will be ſatisfied of the labour the tranſla- 
tor has experienced in moulding it into ſhape, and 
endeavouring, by omiſſions of trifling narrative or 
paſſionate and dangerous expreſſions, to give the 
whole the form of military meinoirs : . . , . to the 


dignity of hiſtory it has no pretenſion. It is alſo re- 
quiſite to mention, that two accounts of the ſame 


battle by different officers are frequently intro- 

duced into the original : to adhere to this prac- 

tice in the tranſlation would have ſwelled it unne- 
a 


ceffaty; the tranſlator has * Re" 
| and ee the different narratives of the 
fame ſubject into one; a liberty obviouſly indiſ- 


4 penſable. He will be hardoned for adding, that, 


in the execution of his work, he could employ on- 

ly. thoſe hours, which other men uſually devote to 
repoſe. In the tranſlation he has endeavoured to 
o be faithful, concealing no tranſaction which in the 
- opinion of ſome may ſtigmatiſe the French govern- 
ment and generals, and omitting no incident that 
might ſeem to attach blame to the hero of the 
tale. He is the apologiſt of no individual or poli- 

tical party: and in the following introductory nar- 
rative, which is alone original compoſition, he has 
collected his information from what is ufually con- 
ſidered to be the moſt authentie ſource, the diſ- 
patches of the generals of the belligerent powers. 

It is a well known apophthegm, that truth gene- 


the concluſion of his work. 


To form a connected view of the military occur- 
rences on the continent during the campaign of 
General Buonaparte in Italy, the tranſlator thought 
it neceſſary to give a prefatory detail of the tranſ- 
actions on the Upper and Lower Rhine, in Swa- 
bia, and in Franconia. It would have occaſion- 
ed an additional volume, had he extended theſe 
memoirs to the diplomatic and military tranſac- 

tions of the hoſtile powers in other places. 


ws 


rally lies in the middle: his conſtant care has 
been to find it, and proceed under its 9 to, 
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{ In the endo Bg ber 1795! a temporary 1996. / 


celTatign of hoſti ties was agreed to hy the French — 
and Auſtrian, Ear the active and ubinter- he bells. 


mitted operations of the p preceding campaign had gerent 


rendered it neceflary - Y. ive forme repoſe to the . 
troops, and the winter ſeaſon contrchuted to ꝓrok *' 


+ 4 


long it. This armiſtice did not originate from a* . | 
wiſh entertained by either party to negociate a2 
peace: an impaſſioned deſire of revenge for the A 


avowed attempt of Auſtria to dictate a conſtitu- * 


* 


k tion and laws to France, combined with the aſto- 
niſhing and ſplendid ſucceſſes of the cepublican | 
armies on this ſide the Rhine, | wes a ſpirit of 
hatred, towards Germany, which their late rever- 
ſes on the other ſide had tended rather to increaſe 
than to allay. The Emperor, however arrogant 
and imprugent in the commencement of the war, 
and, however ſanguine the hopes of ſucceſs he. 
then entertained, muſt have been now ſenſible of 
the impracticability of overturning the republic. 
Baffled. in all his efforts, and ſtript of an extenſive 
and fertile portion of his dominions, he was redu- 
ced to the neceſſity of confining himſelf to defen- 

five operations, while the faded glory of the Im- 

perial houſe his intereſt to oppoſe and, if poſſible, 

Auninhilate republican principles, and the rancour 
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Auſtria, 
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7 duced him to prolong a ſtruggle which threaten- 

ed the very èxiſtence of his thrne. 
4 * "28. Ws 

Pruſſia, 8 Tux King of Pruſſia had prudentfy withdraw! 

f tom the conteſt, ſenſible of the inability of the 

4 allies to ſtem the revolutionary torrent in France, 

. alarmed for the ſafety of Hs dwnllceptre, and con- 

* ſcious of the impolicy of diſſipating his ſtrength 

in continuing a war, Which thoſe only who fatten 


oy TO on the difaſters bf mankind affect to ſtile a war 


; © in behalfof ſocial order and religion. His engag- 
ing in the alliance againſt France appears to have 
ym 8 been an act of extreme indiſcretion, for no poſſible 
a cquiſition in that country could be a ſolid com- 
penſation fot his exertions z and he muſt have 
"# Known from experience, that poſſeſſions on the 
« kt bank of the Rhine, by ſcattering his troops, 
tended rather to dimifliſh than to increaſe his 

- ſtrength. Seduced by a natural antipathy againſt 
republicaniſm, he had ſtood foremoſt among the 
cCoaleſced powers, but he at laſt felt, that the ag- 
grandiſement of his rival, Auſtria, by the incorpo- 

> tation of Lorraine and the ancient fates of Bur- 
gundy with its, hereditary dominiohs, and the 
coloſſal power of Ruſſia, would create a prepon- 
derance fatal to the houſe of Brandenburg. The 

dark conſpiracy, which partitioned Poland and con- 
ſigned it to an iguominious ſlavery, demonſtrates 

that his Pruſſian Majeſty would have felt no re- 
pugnance in the ruin of a neighbouring ſtate, if 

his individual intereſts had not dictated the ney 
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1796. of his{miniſter n e againſt France, in- 
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V. 
ceſſity of detaching himſelf from the coalition, 1796. 
He wiſely foreſaw, that the diſmemberment of LE 
France was a prelude to his own degradation in 
the ſcale of European powers, and that as the 
French nation had now rejected monarchy for e- 
yer, the extinction of the republic would annihi- 
late any balance of power in Europe, 


Tun other ſtates of the empire had either con- The - 
ther ſtates 
cluded a peace with France under the mediatin 5 


patronage of the King of Pruſſia, or earneſtly pire. * 
ſought an opportunity of doing ſo; Hanover, Saxo- F 0 
ny, and the northern circles of Germany, were in 

the former fituation, while the ſouthern ſtates, the 

Emperor's dominions alone excepted, were in the 

latter. The three eccleſiaftical electors, who are 

generally either branches of the Imperial houſe or RE” 
clofely attached to its intereſts, had been ſtript of 
the greater part of their territories, and nearly re- 
duced-to-amominal exiſtence. ' The eleQor of Bay * 
varia was ready to cede his whole Palatine ſtates 

- on the left bank of the Rhine as the price of tran- 
quillity : but the phyſfical ſituation of his domi- 

nions, interjected between France and Auftria, de- 
prived him of all profpe& of Peace, and even 
bd . their 3 and ruin. : 


* © 


Sham had not only * her peace with; the Spain, 
republic, but contracted new alliances, and adopt- 
ed nem intereſts, inimical to her former connec. 
tions. That debilitated government owed its pre- 
ſerxation ſolely to the diſtracted ſtate of the in- 
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1996. terior of France, and the imperious neceſſity of 
— ſending the maſs of requiſitioniſts to the German 
, and Italian frontiers. The republican armies of 
the Eaſtern and Weſtern Pyrenees had not only 
* ſucceeded in driving the Spaniards from the 
French territory, but threatened, by Catalonia and 
” Biſcay, to advance to Madrid, and lay the Spaniſh 
monarchy in the duſt. Happily for the ſove- 
reign, his miniſters had the prudence to yield to 
neceſſity, and, by the adoption of pacific ſenti- 
1 ments, to ſave a tottering throne. Whether this 
. court was pledged by a ſecret treaty to break 
| with Great Britain, or whether its doing ſo was 
the mere reſult of the aſcendancy which its new 
friends had attained, or, in fine, of that irritation 
uſual among allies newly ſeparated, and the re- 
| collection of former animoſities, is difficult to aſ- 
4 certain; for the reaſons of his hoſtile conduct, 
4 enumerated by the King of Spain in his manifeſto 
and declaration of war, are too contemptible to 


merit a diſcuſſion. | | 
4 | F 


# 


France. IN this infuriate temperament of mind, the 

* belligerent powers ſpent the winter in immenſe 

a Preparations for war, France had already made 
incalculable efforts to repel invaſion, and ſhe now _ 

reſold on a brilliant and deciſive campaign, that 

might produce, what ſhe ſtiled, a permanent and 

« honourable peace. The Executive Directory, in 

WT, a kind of manifeſto, expreſſed- their readineſs to 

2X - enter into becoming terms of pacification, but «at. 
the ſame time declared, that the nation was * 4 
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pared to eontend againſt-thoſe enemies, who wiſh- 


ed to prolong a difaſtrous war. They proclaim- 
ed their ardent deſire to procure a peace, the baſis 
of which ſhould not reft on extravagant claims, 
or on pretenfions deſtructive of the ſafety of other 
powers, but on the folid intereſt of thoſe powers, 

if well underſtood, and of that of the republic and 
her allies ; in fine, ſuch a peace as would be wor- 
thy of the ſacrifices, which France had made to' 
enſure her independence. But notwithſtanding © 
theſe plauſible declarations, the French govern- 
ment ſhewed an ambitious inclination to dictate, un- 


leſs indeed we may aſcribe this diſpoſition to a ve- 


ry natural cauſe, -an indignant recollection of 
the wrongs their country had endured; like a 
man, who during a feveriſh indiſpoſition has 
been ſeverely injured by another, but ho, on at- 
taining a reconvaleſcent ſtate, ſeeks eagerly to 
ſatiate his revenge. If, however, the Executive 


Directory were arrogantly proud of that attitude, 
which the victories of the French armies had en- 


abled them to aſſume among European powers, 
the court of Vienna, feeling its wonted haughti- 
neſs humiliated, ſwelled with indignation. The 


Archduke Charles, in his general orders to the 
Imperial army previous to the commencement of 


the campaign, introduced many angry expreſ- 
ſions, which certainly could not tend to increaſe 


the glory of a name ſo great in arms. After ſtat- 
ing, that the unreaſonable demands of the inſo- 


lent government of France had diſperſed for the 


preſent all hopes of peace, he declared his entire 
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confidence in the troops under his command: 

« We fight,” faid he, for every thing that is 
dear to us, religion, government, property, real 
political liberty, order, and laws, àagainſt the at- 


| tacks of a nation, which tramples on all the bonds 


Pofition 
ef the hoſ- 


tile ar- 


mies. 


of ſociety, deſtroys all property, and attempts, 4 


without faith, without religion, and without con- 


ſcience, to ruin the human race. We fight for 
the rights of civilized nations: Germany has con- 
fided to us the care of her welfare and preſerva- 
tion; we muſt fulfil her expectations we can, 
and we will do it“ 


Arx the time the ſuſpenſion of arms was con- 
cluded between the generals, the Imperial army 
occupied Mentz and the banks of the Rhine, 
while the French poſſeſſed Landau, the chain of 
fortified poſts on the Sarre, the fortreſs of Luxem- 
burg and the courſe of the Moſelle. By an ar- 
ticle of the armiſtice either party was at liberty to 
terminate it, on giving ten days notice : but, al- 
though various circumſtances contributed to pro- 
long it, we may infer from the continuation of 
hoſtilities in Italy, that the real motive for adopt- 
ing this meaſure was mutual convenience with- 
out any view to negociation. Both armies in I- 
taly had indeed gone into winter quarters, and 
this alone, without the intervention of a formal 
armiſtice, created a pauſe in their military opera- 
tions. On the reſignation of General Pichegru, 
General Moreau was appointed to the command of 
the army of the Rhine and the Moſelle. Early 


* 


" % % 


in April the French army in Italy was in mo- 


tion, and began the campaign with the ſignal vic- 
tory of Montenotte; but as the particulars of 
that battle, and the ulterior operations of Buona- 
parte, are detailed in the. ſubſequent work, it is 
unneceſlary to enumerate them here. 


Tax aka. and the Sai ſcale of their 


preparations, had prolonged the truce ſubſiſting 


between the hoſtile armies on. the Rhine ; but 
the activity of their movements now announced 


the ſpeedy approach of a ſanguinary war. On the 


twenty- third of May, the Imperialcommander in- 
timated to General Jourdan, that the armiſtice was 


terminated, and that hoſtilities were to re- com- 
mence on the thirty-firſt, Accordingly on this 


day, the French army of the Sambre and Meuſe 


under Jourdan put itſelf in motion, when Gene- 
ral Marceau drove in all the Auſtrian advanced 


poſts on the right bank of the Nahe, and General 


Championnet forced their cantonment of Nidder- 
Diebach. The ſame day, General Kleber, on the 
right bank of the Rhine, marched towards the 
Sieg, and on the day following defeated the ene- 
my, who loſt in the action two thouſand four 
hundred men in killed and priſoners. The Im- 
perialiſts retreated to their formidable poſition at 
Ukareth : but Kleber, being ably ſeconded by 


Generals Lefebvre and Colaud, who commanded: 


the two columns of his diviſion, - ſucceeded in 

turning their encampment after various difficult 

manœuvres; upon this the Auſtrians retired 
f | 


2796, | 


MAY. 
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miſtice 
terminat- 
ed on the 
Rhine. 


JUNE. 


Battle on 
the Sieg. 


te 
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Battle of 
Alten- 
kirchen. 


Engage- 
ment near 
Wetz- 
laer, 
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to Altenkirchen, contenting themſelves with lea v- 
ing on the heights behind Ukareth two or three 
ſquadrons to protect their retreat. Their poſi- 
tion at Altenkirchen was no leſs formidable than 
that at Ukareth, and the Prince of Wirtemberg 
who commanded them had been powerfully rein- 
forced, his diviſion being nearly twenty thouſand 
ftrong. On the fourth, the column under Le- 
febvre attacked the enemy on the heights oppo- 


ite to Altenkirchen, and carried all their poſts at 


the point of the bayonet, when, after a few 
charges made by the cavalry, the Auſtrians were 
completely defeated, with the loſs of three thou- 
ſand priſoners, (among whom were three entire 
battahons of the regiment of Fordis, with their 
colonel and alt their officers,) four ftandards, 
twelve pieces of cannon, a number of artillery 
waggons, and part of their baggage. At Hachen- 
bourg, Neuwied, Montabauer, and Dierdorff, the 
French took confiderable magazines of proviſions, 
flour, oats, and forage : theſe captures formed a 

very ſeaſonable ſupply te the troops ix in this deſert 


| 51 cult country. 


issen s diviſion now advanced towards the 
Lahn, while General Jourdan, having thrown 
bridges acroſs the Rhine at Neuwied, paſſed over 
with the principal part of his army, and inveſted Eh- 
renbreitſtein. This progreſs obliged the Archduke 
to draw moſt of his forces from the left bank of the 
Rhine, and advance with celerity to the Upper 
Lahn. General Lefebvre with the adyanced-guard 


Xi. 


was proceeding to puſh acroſs the Lahn and the Dille 


at Wetzlaer on the fourteenth, when he encoun- 
tered the Auſtrian ad vanced- guard under General 
Werneck, who, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, was o- 
bliged to fall back in diſorder. Lefebvre, while 
anxiouſly expecting the arrival of the reſt of his 
corps, began to cannonade the Imperialiſts: but 
the Archduke, being appriſed of General Wer- 

neck's defeat, haſtened forward a large body of 
cavalry, chiefly Saxons, and in great force attack- 
ed Lefebvre, who, notwithftanding the immenſe 
inferiority of his numbers, made a long and deſ- 
perate reſiſtance, diſputing every inch of ground 
in a retreat of two miles, when night put an end 


to-the conteſt. The loſs of the French muſt have 


been conſiderable, although General Jourdan af- 
fects to rate it at two hundred and fifty or three 


hundred men only, in killed, wounded, and taken 
priſoners. Colonel Craufurd in his diſpatches 
does not ſtate the French loſs, but acknowledges 


that the Auſtrians and Saxons loſt above five hun- 


dred men, including ſeveral officers: conſidering 
the ſuperiority of the Imperialiſts in numbers, 
this loſs evinces the maſterly diſpoſitions of the 
French ' general, and the deſperate yalour of his 
| 8 | | 

GrxxRAL. Jourdan, having received intelligence 
that a conſiderable force was marching againſt his 
left, determined to raiſe the blockade of Ehren- 
breitſtein and recroſs the Rhine. Accordingly 
four of the ſix diviſions which compoſed his army 
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directed their march towards Neuwied, and the 
two others towards Siegburg, Cologne, and Duf- 


ſeldorff. On the fixteenth, the Archduke with 


his whole army advanced in purfuit of General 
Lefebvre; and on the nineteenth, the advanced 
corps under General Kray, conſiſting of thirty- 


two ſquadrons of light cavalry and ten battalions 
of infantry, beſides a corps of riflemen and a pro- 


portionate number of heavy and horſe artillery, 


-marched . againſt that body of the French, who, 


after uniting at Altenkirchen, were retiring abu. 
the orders of General Kleber towards Siegburg 
with an intention to proceed to Cologne and Duf- 
ſeldorff. Kleber had halted on the heights be- 
tween Kirpen and Ukareth in order to give time 


for his reſerve, ammunition, and baggage to paſs 


the Sieg. After ſome ſkirmiſhing, he reſolved to 


attack the village and heights of Kirpen occupied 
by the Imperialiſts: accordingly the French ca- 


valry drove back that of the Auſtrians and part of 
their infantry and artillery into the rear of their 
poſition, and made themſelves maſters of the vil- 
lage and heights. Kleber now attacked General 
Kray's left wing, and defeated his cavalry, but the 
Auſtrians having rallied at a diſtance, and receiv- 
ed a conſiderable reinforcement of Saxons, the 
French cavalry retired. Meanwhile another bo- 


dy of the French attacked General Kray's centre, 
but were repulſed, and fell back on the village 


they had taken in the beginning of the action: 


in the evening General Kleber abandoned the 


heights of Kirpen, and withdrew his right wing into 


its original poſition. His object was to check 
the Imperialiſts, and facilitate his on retreat; 
this he had completely effected, and, having paſſed 


the Sieg in the night, purſued his march in tran- 


quillity towards Dufſeldorff, General Jourdan hav- | 


ing recroſſed the Rhine with the reſt of the army 
at Neuwied, without EXPETTERGLRg much interrup- 
tion from the Archduke. | 


Tuis retreat of Jounkin' flow not ſeem to have 
been the effect of neceſſity : he had neither 
hazarded a. general engagement, nor ſuſtained 
any loſs that could induce. him to adopt ſuch a 
meaſure, The French government affected to 
regard it merely as a feint ; but from whatever 


cauſe this retrograde movement originated, it had 


all the conſequences of a ſtratagem of war. The 
Archduke had been obliged to withdraw his troops 
from the left bank of the Rhine, and unite all his 
forces to impel Jourdan beyond that river and 
the Sieg: the extent of country he now occu- 
pied neceflarily weakened the Imperial line, and 
of this circumſtance General Moreau did nat ne- 
gle& to profit on the Upper Rhine. The rapid 
progreſs made by Buonaparte, who at this mo- 
ment menaced the Tyrol, had conſtrained the 
court of Vienna to draw a conſiderable body of 
troops from the Upper Rhine, and ſend them by 
forced marches to the 'Tyroleſe : this circum- 
ſtance had forced the Imperialiſts to ſupend all 
offenfive operations on the left bank of the. river, 
On the fifteenth, General Moreau attacked Gene- 
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and the Rehut, having his front covered by a very 


marſhy canal and his left by the Rebach. This 
excellent poſition had been ſtrengthened by in- 


undations of the river; the French, however, 


having croſſed theſe with the water up to their 
chin, and under a heavy fire of artillery and muſ- 


| ketry, charged the Imperialiſts with the moſt un- 


daunted bravery, and carried their works in front. 


After effecting this, bridges were conſtructed for 


the conveyance of the cavalry, when the Auſtri- 
ans were driven from poſt to poſt, and at laſt o- 
bliged to take ſhelter under the cannon of Man- 


* 


As the main wig of the ee, army had 
been attracted towards the Lower Rhine in purſuit 
of Jourdan, General Moreau received orders from 
the Directory to croſs that river, which he effect- 
ed on the twenty- fourth by a coup de main. Ha- 
ving previouſly diverted the attention of the ene- 
my by daily marches and countermarches, he ſuc- 
ceeded in deceiving them and diſconcerting their 
operations. On the morning of the twenty. fourth, 
his army proceeded in three columns towards the 
Rhine: in no point could a firſt debarkation be 
made on terra firma, on account of the overflow- 
ing of the river; and after landing on the nume- 
rous iſlands in its channel, it was neceſſary to drive 
the enemy from thence, and eſtabliſh themſelves 
in their place: this circumſtance rendered a ſur- 
priſe impoſſible, and naturally afforded time for 


XV. 


reinforcements to arrive. All the intrenchments 
of the iſlands were carried at the point of the bay- 
onet; and ſo rapidly was this performed, that the 
Imperialiſts had not time to deſtroy the ſmall brid- 
ges ſerving them as points of communication, of 
all which the French got poſſeſſion. In attacking 
Kehl, the troops experienced ſtill greater obſtacles. 
The cavalry it had been impoſſible to embark, 
and the artillery that had accompanied the firſt 
embarkation was uſeleſs from the inability of the 
troops to convey it acroſs the iſlands, while the 
Imperial cavalry occupied an extenfive plain on 
the oppoſite bank. The two thouſand fix hun- 
dred men embarked were not fufficient to reſiſt 
the reiterated attacks of the Auſtrians from the 


camp of Wilſtedt, and the vigorous fire from the 


intrenchments of the fort. After landing the 
firſt diviſioa, the General, to give promptitude 
to his operations, felt the neceſſity of depriving 
them of all means of retreat, and with this 
view ſent back the boats which had conveyed 
them. The firſt redoubt on the plain was de- 
fended by five mortars and three hundred men; 
this the French attacked, and carried in a mo-- 


ment. The artillery taken there enabled them to 


make an attack on the other intrenchments, which 
were ſucceſſively carried; and at nine in the mor- 
ning the Imperialiſts were entirely driven from 
Kehl, and purſued towards Offenburg. In this: 


action, their loſs in killed and wounded was very 


conſiderable, beſides ſeven or eight hundred ta- 
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ken priſoners, two thouſand muſket, and ſixteett 
pee of cannon. | 


_ Artis this ſucceſs a bridge was eſtabliſhed be- 
tween Kehl and the iſlands of the Rhine, by means 
of which the reſt of the army croſſed the river, 

General Deſaix attacked Vleumuth; which was 

carried- with the greateſt bravery; the Imperialiſts 
loſing two hundred priſoners, and an equal num- 
ber of killed and wounded. On the twenty-fixth, 
General Ferinot marched to Offenburg againſt the 
corps under the Prince of Conde, who had retired 
towards that town, while General Beaupuis, af- 


ter experiencing a temporary check, ſucceeded in 


driving back a body of the enemy towards the 
camp of Wilſtedt, and brought in one hundred 
and fifty priſoners. The French, immediately 
advanced againſt this camp, which was carried; 

and on the twenty-ſeventh, Ferinot's ien 


marched along the left bank of the Kintzig with 


an intent to advance to Friburg and menace the 
Imperialiſts with intercepting their retreat in that 
point, and at the ſame time create inquietude re- 
ſpecting their left by threatening Offenburg with 
an aſſault. The reſt of the French army pro- 
ceeded in three columns to attack the camp of 
Biſſel in front of Offenburg; this encampment, 
conſiſting of fifteen thouſand men, was compoſed 


of a part of the Prince of Conde's army, the troops 


of the Circle, and ſome Auſtrian eorps forming the 
cordon of the Rhine. General Wurmſer had al- 


ſo * in great haſte a body of troops to 


their aſſiſtance; but this reinforcement, hav- 
ing been attacked on its way by two of the 
French columns, was completely defeated. After 
this the Imperialiſts evacuated the camp dur- 
ing night, finding that their junction with the 


main body of Wurmſer's army was now ren- 


dered impoſſible; and at day-break General 


Ferinot took poſſeſſion of Offenburg, the other 
columns in like manner rapidly advancing. 


Tux numerous reinforcements ſent from the 
Lower to the Upper Rhine preſaged an engage - 
ment of a more decifive nature. On the twenty- 
ninth, General St. Suzanne, who remained at Ra- 


taffen to keep the enemy in check in that quar- 


ter, had already engaged them, when General 


Deſaix with the two ether columns arrived. The 
Imperialiſts occupied an excellent poſition in front 
of the village and river of Renchen: the battle be- 
gan with a dreadful cannonade, and was continu- 
ed with the utmoſt obſtinacy, when at laſt, the 
French, after a multiplicity of manœuvres and 
charges on both ſides, made themſelves maſters of 
the river and village, the Auſtrians retiring in the 
greateſt diſorder with the loſs of twelve hundred 


Battle of 
Renchen. 


priſoners, ten pieces of cannon, and almoſt all 


their light artillery, while the field of battle was 
covered with their dead. | 


Ox the ſecond of Jubs, General Laroche, pro- 
ceeding to Openau and Knubis, drove the enemy 
from the defile of Renchen in his way, and from 
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mountains; and with the greateſt intrepidity car- 
ried a ſtrong redoubt, which the Auſtrians, in con- 
junction with a numerous body of armed peaſan- 
try, had erected on the ſummit-with a caſemate 
ſurraunded by a ditch. Four hundred priſoners 
were taken, two pieces of cannon, and two ſtan- 
dards: the Prince of Wirtemberg commanded in 
perſon, and, in a harangue to his troops before the 
action commenced, expreſſed a hope, that they 
would defend the redoubt better than they had 
defended Kehl. On the third, General Deſaix 
ſet out to attack all the poſts between the Rhine 
and the mountains, while General Saint-Cyr at- 
tacked the poſition of Friedenſtadt, where he expe- 
rienced a warm oppoſition, the Auſtrian reinforce- 
ments having arrived ; the poſt however was car- 
ried with the bayonet, and one hundred priſoners- 
taken, ſeveral of whom were officers. The march 
of the left wing was a continued ſeries of engage- 
merits from Buhl to Oſt, in which laſt village the e- 
nemy under the Imperial general La Tour made an 
obftinaterefiſtance, but were ultimately driven from 
all their poſitions between Olbach and the Rhine; 
and the ſame day General Ferinot got poſſeſſion of 
the poſt of Bibrach in the valley of Kintzig. The 
pofſeſſion of the paſs of Friedenſtadt enabled Mo- 
reau to operate againſt the Archduke's left, and 
cut off his communication. with the Prince of 
Conde's army and the Imperial corps ſtationed in 
the Briigaw under General Frolich, while at the 
ſame time it laid open to him the dutchy of Wir- 


temberg and the routes leading to the Auſtrian 
magazines at Villengen and Rothweil. Un- 
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- Gexenar, Deſaix with the left wing was direQ- Battle of 


ed to attack the Imperialiſts in their poſition at 
Raſtadt on the fourth: their left was ſupported by 
Guerſbach upon the Murg, their right by the 
Rhine, and front by Raſtadt. The two armies 
_ cloſing in front, the battle began at five in the 
morning at Guerſbach. which was forced by the 
diviſion of General Taponier notwithſtanding the 
moft vigorous reſiſtance. General Lecourbe, in 
following the Auſtrians to Ottenau, reached the 
head of the brigade on the right of General St. 
Suzanne's diviſion poſted at Eberſtein, and immedi- 
ately commenced an attack between Olbach and 


the mountains. The object of this manceuvre 


was to turn the left of the Imperialiſts, and oblige 
them to abandon the poſition of Raſtadt, the aſ- 
fault of which preſented the greateſt difficulties. 
Adjutant-general Decaen, who commanded the 
brigade already mentioned, was directed to attack 
the bridge of Kuppenheim, and chaſe the enemy 
from the mountains. Theſe operations, ſupport- 
ed on the right by thoſe of General Lecourbe, 
were completely ſucceſsful ; and after an obſti- 


nate conteſt with the Hungarian and Auſtrian ' 


grenadiers for three hours, the French drove the 


enemy from Kuppenheim, and obliged them to 
recrols the Murg. The Imperialiſts ſtill poſſeſſed 
the left ſide of the river near Olbach, where its 
banks are extremely difficult, and occupied Nid- 
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der-Bichel and the excellent poſition of Raſtadt, 
with their right towards the Rhine. All the 
French cavalry and a great part of the artillery 


were ſtationed in the front: the attack commenc- 


ed about four in the afternoon on the left of Ge- 


neral St. Suzanne's brigade and the diviſion of 


General Delmas. In the centre the carnage was 


terrible on both ſides; at laſt a demi-brigade of 


French infantry, having forced the paſſage of Ol- 


bach, attacked the wood of Nidder-Bichel, and 


carried it after an action of three hours, while an- 


other demi-brigade, ſupported by the infantry of 


General Delmas' diviſion, carried the woods on 


the fide of Otterſdorf. By theſe means, the two 
wings of the Impenaliſts, being nearly ſurrounded, 


were compelled to abandon their poſition, and re- 


paſs the Murg in all directions; but their artillery 
on the right bank and their numerous cavalry pre- 
vented the republican troops from following them. 
In this well conteſted field the loſs was great on 
both ſides; the French took thirteen hundred 


priſoners, but their own loſs muſt have been con- 
ſiderahle, as the felicity of the pofition of the 


Auſtrians enabled the latter to act with ſuperior 


Battle of 
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gen. 


ad vantage. 


Tux Imperialiſts now retreated to Ettlingen, 


and took poſſeſſion of an excellent poſition in front 
of this place, having their right extended towards 
the Rhine on the fide of Durmerſheim, and their 
left to Rotenſolhe, while a ſtrong corps was de- 
tached under General Keim to the mountains ig 


. 
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order to cover their left flank, and endeavour to 


Conde and General Frolich: General Keim was 
ordered to take his principal poſition at Frawen- 
alb. Prince Charles, who had haſtened from the 
Lower Rhine, and now directed the operations of 
the Imperial army in Suabia, (General Wurmſer 
having been appointed to the command in Italy,) 
had received conſiderable reinforcements, and al- 
ſo drawn a large body of his troops from the Low- 
er Rhine. The Saxons, who were advancing 
from Graben to reinforce the Archduke, reached 
Pfortzheim in the night of the ſeventh, Diſpoſi- 
tions were made for attacking the French army, 
but, whilſt the preparatory movements were exe- 
cuting in order to bring the troops forward to the 
different points from whence they were to ad- 
vance, the plan of his Royal Highneſs was anti- 
cipated, | 


From the priſoners taken in the battle of Raſ. 
tadt General Moreau learned, that a body of Sax- 
ons were expected to arrive that day with the reſt 
of the Auſtrian army under the command of Ge- 
neral Hotze and Werneck, leaving only thirty 
thouſand men on the Lower Rhine under General 
Wartenſleben. He however found himſelf unable, 
from a variety of cauſes, to undertake any active 
operations before the ninth, when he ordered Ge- 


neral St. Cyr with the centre to turn the Auſtri- 
an left, and attack all their poſts at the ſource of 


the river Alb, while General Deſaix with the left 


re-eſtabliſh a communication with the Prince of 
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wing advanced againſt the corps ſtationed between 
the mountains and the Rhine. General St. Cyr 


ſent General Taponier with a ſmall detachment 
acroſs the mountains towards the Embs with or- 


ders to paſs that river, and puſhing forward to 


Widbad turn the right of the Imperialiſts. Ad- 
jutant-general Howel was directed to aſſail the 
poſt of Frawen-alb, and threaten the left of that of 
Rotenſolhe, while St. Cyr in perſon attacked 
it in front. The Imperialiſts defended with the 
moſt determined reſolution their poſition at He- 
ren-alb, Frawen-alb, and on the heights of Ro- 
tenſolhe, which were defended by a choſen bo- 
dy of foot, ſeconded by a detachment of caval- 
ry and a numerous train cf artillery, and directed 
to defend theſe poſts to the laſt extremity. The 
French were four times repulſed, and driven back 
to the foot of the mountain, one of the higheſt 
and ſteepeſt of the Black mountains; but the 
fifth charge, ſtrengthened by the reſerve, com- 
pletely ſucceeded, when the Imperialiſts were to- 
tally routed with the loſs of eleven hundred pri- 
ſoners, and an immenſe, number of killed and 
wounded. The advanced-guard of General Ta- 
ponier fell in with, and defeated, the advanced- 
guard of the Saxons, who were on their march to 
take poſt along the Embs ; upon this the whole 
Saxon corps retreated to Pfortzheim. The left 
wing under General Deſaix began their operations 
with attacking the village of Malſch, and, after a 


deſperate engagement from nine in the morning 


till ten at night, ſucceeded in their delign, taking 


five hundred priſoners and carrying the village. 
During this, the French cavalry and light artil- 
lery, under the command of Generals Saint- 
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Suzanne and Delmas, ſtationed in the plain 


between Muchenturn and Ettlingen to ſupport 
me attack on the village of Malſch, ſuccee- 
ded in keeping in check the Imperial cavalry 
headed by Prince Charles in perſon, and rendered 
abortive all their efforts, notwithſtanding the re- 
peated charges they attempted. The ſucceſs of 
this day was complete, and had great influence on 
the ulterior operations of the campaign: from fif- 
teen to ſixteen hundred priſoners were taken, be- 
fides a prodigious number killed and wounded. 
It was the Archduke's intention to have attack- 
ed Moreau on the tenth, and for that purpoſe the 
Saxon corps had been detached with orders to en- 
ter the plain by Baden and the valley of Capel, 
fix leagues in the rear of the poſition of the French 
army; but the unfortunate iflue of this battle diſ- 
concerted his project, although to carry it into ef- 
feq, he had in fact ſacrificed all the country on 
the Lower Rhine. On the tenth, General St. Cyr 
advanced to Neuenburg on the Embs, while the 
Imperialiſts abandoned Ettlingen, Durlach, and 


Carlsruhe with precipitation, and retreated be- | 


hind Pfortzheim. 


A detail has been already given of General 
Jourdan's operations on the right bank of the 
Rhine, and the more that tranſaction is inveſtiga- 
ted the greater is the conviction, that it was mere- 
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ly a feint. The poſition of the Auſtrian army at 
the opening of the campaign enabled them to make 
a ſucceſsful irruption into Lorraine and Alſace; by 
a vigorous diverſion therefore on the right bank of 
the river, they were neceſſarily conſtrained to aban- 
don all their poſts in the Hundſruck, and weaken 
thoſe in the biſhoprics of Spires and Worms. The 
Arch- duke had advanced with his main army in fol- 
lowing Jourdan's retreat, and thereby facilitated the 
difficult paſſage of the Rhine by the army of Ge- 
neral Moreau. On the twenty- eighth of June Gene- 
ral Kleber left Duſſeldorff, and was joined on the 
twenty-ninth by General Grenier's diviſon, who 
had croſſed the Rhine at Cologne. Having ſweep- 
ed the left bank of the Sieg of the Auſtrian light 
troops, Kleber halted on the firſt of July to wait 
the arrival of proviſions, and give time to Gene- 
ral Lefebvre, who had directed his march to Sie- 
gen, to reach the place of his deſtination ; and on 
the ſecond he advanced in front of Ukareth. 
The ſame day, General Jourdan, to effect a junc- 
tion more ſpeedily with Kleber, paſſed over with 
that diviſion of his army encamped between Cob- 
lentz and Andernach. The paſlage was perform- 
ed in ſight of the enemy, about four hundred of 
whom were taken priſoners ; but the French were 
unable to extend the purſuit, as their cavalry had 
not yet croſſed. The army now advanced in two 
columns, the one directed to Dierdorff and the o- 
ther to Gentzhauſen. Meantime General Le- 


febvre who had proceeded to Siegen, attacked 


the Auſtrian right at Willendorff on the fourth, 
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and, putting them to the rout, took ſix hundred 

priſoners. On the ſame day, Kleber took a poſi- 
tion between Neukirchen and Saltzburg i in pre- 
ſence of a corps of General Wartensleben's army, 
who occupied an intrenched camp in an excellent 
poſition, but evacuated it durifg night, and re- 
treated behind the Lahn by Wetzlaer and Gieſ- 
ſen. General Kleber, on receiving intelligence 
of this, proceeded to Herborn, and having joined 
Lefebvre advanced rapidly after the Imperial- 
aits : on the ninth the whole army, after ſeveral 
light actions, crofled the Lahn. Scarcely had 
the French troops paſſed, when they engaged the 
Auſtrians in every point, and it was not till after 
a long and ſanguinary conteſt, that they ſucceeded 
in compelling the latter to retreat. General Kle- 
ber, being informed that the enemy had taken 
poſt at Friedberg, directed Lefebvre to attack 
them on the flank and rear of their poſition, and 
General Colaud to ſupport him. The Imperial- 
its, however, having obſerved this manceuvre, re- 
treated with precipitatian, but afterwards rallied 
and formed between Allenfourbach and Roſbach. 
Meanwhile, part of General Colaud's diviſion fol- 
lowed a body of Auſtrians as far as Ockſtadt, 
while another corps advanced againft Friedberg, 
and, having forced open the gates, drove the ene- 
my from the town with ſome loſs. The Imperial- 
iſts, being now preſſed on both flanks, were com- 
pelled to retreat, having loſt in the actions of the 
ninth and tenth nearly two thouſand men, of 
bom five hundred were priſoners. They were 
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likewiſe driven from Homberg. Eſch, and the 
heights of Neuhoff; and the French army having 
halted on the eleventh to wait a ſupply of provi- 


ſions, General Championnet in the mean time in- 


veſted the fort of Koeningſtein. 


Tax army was again in motion on the twelfth, 
when the right wing advanced to the plains of 
the Maine, and the left, after paſſing the Nidda, 


took a poſition before Francfort. On the thir- 


teenth, the magiſtrates were ſummoned to open 
the gates of the city; but as the Auſtrian garri- 
ſon oppoſed this, the day was ſpent in ineffectual 
deputations from the magiſtates to the French and 
Imperial generals. At night the artillery opened 
on the place, and in a ſhort time ſeveral parts of 
the town were on fire; on which the garriſon, 
whoſe ſole object for defending it ſeems to have 
been to gain time to remove their magazines, a- 
greed to evacuate the town, and next morning 
the French entered Francfort. General Warten- 
fleben was univerſally blamed for his pertinacity 


in refuſing to allow the garriſon to ſurrender, for 
although, the town, being ſurrounded by a ditch 


full of water, is incapable of being taken by a 
coup de main, its extent does not admit of any ſeri- 
ous defence. Owing to this culpable obſtinacy, 
the inhabitants would have been buried under 


'the-ruins of their habitations, if humanity had 


Not induced the French to ſuſpend the bom- 
bardment. General Kleber even carried his ge- 
neroſity fo far as to ſend three fire engines he had 


captured in the envirans, with a hundred and fit- 
ty men without arms, to aſſiſt in extinguiſhing the 
fire, but they were not ſuffered to enter the 90 


From the continued inſucceſs of the two —_ 
diviſions of the Imperial army on the Rhine, their 
ſituation had now become extremely critical. 
Jourdan had croſſed the Maine in purſuit of War- 
tenſleben poſted behind Darmſtadt, with the Nec- 
kar in his rear; while Prince Charles, having alſo 
the ſame river in his rear, lay behind Pfortzheim 
nearly with his back turned towards Wartenſle- 
ben, and General Moreau in his front. The in- 
ceſſant activity of the republican generals pre- 
vented his Royal Highneſs from concentrating 
both diviſions, and with: his united force precipi- 
tating himſelf on one of the French armies. Had 
he been able to form this junction and fall on 
General Jourdan, the neceſſity of proſecuting an 
advantage for a ſhort diſtance, luppoling him to 
have been ſucceſsful, muſt have ex 
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and all Suabia to the operations of Moreau, — 
cut off his communication with the Danube and on 


the hereditary ſtates. On the other hand, if he 
attacked in full force the latter, and ultimately 
ſucceeded in driving him acroſs the Rhine, the ar- 
my of the Sambre and Meuſe hung on his rear, 
and perhaps might turn his left flank : facing a- 
bout, he would have to fight this army and chaſe 
them beyond the Maine and the Lahn, while Ge- 


neral Moreau, by poſſeſſing Kehl, was able at 
pleaſure to recroſs the Rhine and reſume his ope- 


} 
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rations. The Archduke, therefore, had no other al- 
ternative than to fall back beyond the Danube: by 
this retreat, be indeed ſacrificed the Auſtrian de- 
tachments poſted in front of Philipſburg, Manheim, 


_ Ehrenbreiftein, Caſſel, and Mentz; but at the 
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ſame time the neceflity, which the French were 
under, of leaving a conſiderable force to maſk or 
befiege theſe fortreſſes, and ſpreading their troops 
to occupy a hoſtile country, more than counter- 
balanced this loſs. Their daily progreſs would 
neceſſarily draw them farther from their own fron- 
tiers; and this, joined to the natural difficulties of 
the country, would retard their ſupplies, and im- 
pede their march. He could alſo, at a more auſpi- 
cious moment, aſſail either army with his u- 
nited forces, while his retreat facilitated his on 
fupplies in proportion as it retarded thoſe of the 
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PucE Charles was cloſely followed in his re- 
treat towards Pfortzheim, during which a multi- 
pheity of partial actions occurred : but having 
received intelligence that the French were march- 
ing towards Stutgard, with a view to cut off his 
direct communication with General Frolich and 
the Prince of Conde, he thought proper to evacu- 
ate his pofition in the night of the fourteenth, and 
retire to Vahingen. General Moreau was oblig- 
ed to leave ſome troops at Bruchſal to obſerve the 
Auſtrian garrifons in Philipſburg and Manheim, 
and facilitate bis own ſupplies, which were cou- 
veyed with extreme difficulty m this mountainous 
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country. General Ferinot was detached to drive 


the Imperialiſts entirely from the valley of Kinche, 
and the whole of the day was ſpent in partial ac- 
tions in different directions, the reſult of which 
enabled the French to advance with rapidity. 


On the ſeventeenth the Archduke continued his 
march toSchwebertingen, and the next day to Lud- 
wigſberg, having detached two ſmall corps to oecu- 
py the bridges on the Neckar at Canſtadt and Eſſ- 


lingen, in order to cover his left flank and ſecure the 


great road from Stutgard to Ulm, by which lay 
the communication with his principal magazines. 
General St. Cyr advanced to Stutgard on the 
eighteenth, and drove the Imperialiſts from the 
town, in which they had defended themſelves 
with great obſtinacy; after this, he endeavoured to 
diſlodge them from their poſts in the rear of Stut- 
gard, where they had ſtationed troops in ſuch a man- 
ner as to command the roads leading from that 


place to Lud wigſberg and Canſtadt. The attack 


commenced at four in the afternoon, and was direct- 
ed with much violence againſt the two corps un- 
der General Baillet at Canſtadt, and Prince John 
of Lichtenſtein between Canſtadt and Feyer- 
bach. General Baillet maintained his ground till 
night, notwithſtanding repeated efforts to diflodge 
him: but the French having ſucceeded in mak- 
ing themſelves maſters of the commanding ground 
on the Prince of Lichtenſtein's right flank, their 
muſketry fire along the Prince's front and flank 
eroſſed in his ranks. The Archduke diſpatched 
immediate orders to General Devay, who was 
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of the troops that formed the advanced points 
of the Imperial army, to approach with rapidi- 
ty. At this critical moment General Devay 
appeared, and, by compelling the French to re- 
tire, ſaved the Prince of Lichtenſtein's corps 
from total annihilation. On the nineteenth his 
Royal Highneſs croſſed the Neckar, and encamp- 
ed at Felbach for the purpoſe of covering more ef- 
fectually his communication with Ulm. 


Tux contingent troops of the circle of Suabia 
having quitted the poſition of Sultz on the Neckar 
and retired behind Hechingen, the Prince of 
Conde and General Frolich, who had united at 
Villengen, fell back. The left wing of the French 
under General Deſaix reached Ludwigſberg on the 
twenty-firſt, and on the ſame day the French 


centre and left cleared the left bank of the Neckar 


of all the Auſtrian troops ſtationed there. General 
Taponier was directed to attack the ſuburbs of 


Canſtadt and the village of Berg, while General 


Laroche attempted Eſslingen, where he met with 


an obſtinate reſiſtance. Next day the French ar- 


my made a movement from the left to the right 
with a deſign to force the paſſage of the Neckar 


above Eſslingen, and, thus ſupporting their left, 


endeavour to gain the road to Donawerth; but 


the Imperialiſts, penetrating their intention, re- 
treated in the night by way of Gmund and Goep- 
pingen. On the twenty: ſixth, Prince Charles left 
Gmund, and retired gradually to Nordlingen, 
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which he reached on the third of Auguſt, but not 
without experiencing conſiderable loſs in ſeveral 
ſanguinary ſkirmiſhes, as the French army inceſ- 
ſantly harraſſed his rear. General Frolich, in com- 


pliance with an order from his Royal Highnels, 
marched to Biberach on the twenty-ninth, and 


having ſurrounded and diſarmed the Suabian 


corps who had retired to that place upon the 
concluſion of their armiſtice with the French Ge- 
neral, incorporated the ſoldiery with his own 
troops. This practice the Archduke followed re- 
ſpecting the corps of all thoſe Suabian and Fran- 
conian Princes, who made their peace with the 
republic: it was an eaſy method of reinforcing 
his army, and, independent of his authority as 
generaliſſimo of the Imperial army, he had the 
ancient adage in his favour, --- Inter arma ſilent 
leger. 


Every day was rendered remarkable by en- 
gagements more ſevere than thoſe on the prece- 
ding. On the ninth, the Archduke marched 
with the main army from Nordlingen, and took 
a poſition acroſs the Eger rivulet, with his right 
towards Allerſheim, the centre at Mettingen 
where the head-quarters were fixed, and his left to- 
wards Hohenaltheim, to ſecure the roads to Dona- 
werth. The corps under General Hotze had al- 
ready fallen back to Aufhauſen to preſerve a com- 
munication with a detachment on the left bank of 
the Danube, commanded by General Rieſe, and en- 


camped i in the vicinity of Dillingen. The French 
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drove General Hotze from his ground on the eighth, 
but an attack they made on General Rieſe was 
not ſo completely ſucceſsful. The Prince of Con- 
de was obliged to retire to Mindenheim, and Ge- 
neral Wolf into the defile of Bregentz. Intelli- 
gence was at the ſame time brought from Gene- 
ral Wartenſleben, that the badneſs of his poſition 


rendered it highly imprudent for him to wait the 


attack, which General Jourdan, from his late move- 
ments, ſeemed to be meditating. On the ninth, 
General Moreay arrived oppoſite the Auſtrian cen- 
tre, and formed on the heights in the neighbour- 
hood; on the day following, he advanced a ſtrong 
part of his firſt line into the woods 1n his front, 
where they eſtabliſhed themſelves firmly, and the 
ſame evening attacked General Hotze's left with 
great impetuoſity. They ſucceeded in driving 
back his advanced poſts, but did not proſecute this 
ad vantage ſo far as to make any ſerious impreſſion 


on his poſition, 


Prince Charles, having received ſtrong rein- 


- forcements from Gallicia and the interior of Auſ- 


tria, made preparations for a general attack on the 
eleventh. His main army was divided into three 
columns; that of the right under General Hotze, 
the centre under the Prince of Furſtenberg, and 
the left under General La Tour. The two laſt 
were directed to attack the French centre and 
left, whilſt General Rieſe, ſtrengthened by part of 
General Frolich's corps, drove them from the neigh- 
bourbood of Laningen, and marched towards Gl, 


engen and Haydenheim in order to gain the rear 
of General Moreau's poſition: at the ſame time 
a ſtrong ad vanced- guard was to proceed along 
the road leading from Nordlingen to Nerſheim, 
and endeavour, by manœuvring on the French 
left, to diſlodge them from the heights of Umen- 
heim. A moſt violent ſtorm on the tenth had 
rendered the night ſo extremely dark as to retard 
theſe movements, and the badneſs of the roads 
neceſſarily delayed the moment of attack. At 
ſeven in the morning the engagement began : 
the three 'columns of the. Auſtrian centre were 
ſucceſsful in diſlodging the French advanced-guard 
' from the woods, and drove it back to the heights 
of the principal poſition ; but the column that 
marched towards Umenheim, being taken in flank 
by General Moreau's reſerve, was obliged to retire. 
This retreat laid General Hotze's right flank open, 
and forced him to fall back to the poſition of 
Forcheim, from whence he. had marched in the 
morning ; but the Prince of Furſtenberg and Ge- 
neral La Tour maintained their advantages. Juſt 
as the Archduke was making his diſpoſitions for 
ſtrengthening, and again bringing forward his 
right, he received a report from General Warten- 
ſleben, purporting, that he was obliged to retire 
to Amberg, and that a column of General Jour- 
dan's army had already arrived at Nuremberg 
for the purpoſe of co-operating immediately with 
General Moreau. His Royal Highneſs now judg- 
ed, that, even if victorious in this point, he would 
probably ſtill be obliged to retreat to Donawerth, 
: | 
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on account of the movements the enemy were ma- 
king on his right ; and ſhould he be ſo unfortunate 


as to experience a defeat, the conſequences, for 


the ſame reaſon, might be moſt diſaſtrous. He 
therefore refotved to diſcontinue his attack : this 


determination, however, was adopted with reluc- 


tance, as General Rieſe had ſucceeded in his ope- 
ration and advanced to Haydenheim, where the 
French etat-major-general was, who retreated to 
Konigſbron, fo that the Imperialiſts occupied an 
extent of four leagues in the rear of the republi- 
can army. After an obſtmate conteſt, which 

laſted ſeventeen hours, both armies remained 


inactive the whole night on the field of battle, and 
at day-break the Imperialiſts retreated. It ap- 


pears from the diſpatches of both commanders, 
that Moreau did not expect his opponent would 
attempt a general action, and the continual inſuc- 
ceſs of the Auſtrian army naturally confirmed this 
opinion, But the retardation of the moment 
of attack had allowed him time to concert 
meaſures of defence, and the ſteady countenance 
of the troops, and military {kill of the generals, 

feem to have oppoſed a firm barrier againſt this 
well-concerted operation of his Royal Highneſs, 
whole primary object appears to have been to diſa- 
ble Moreau from making any eſſential attempts, 
while he bimſelf marched to the aſſiſtance of Ge- 
neral Wartenſleben. Colonel Craufurd ſtates the 
bots of the Auſtrians in this action at twelve or fif. 


teen hundred men, and that of the French at two 


thouſand in killed and wounded, twelve hundred 
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priſoners, four pieces of cannon, and ſeveralammu- 
nition waggons. On the other ſide, General Mo- 
reau does not ſpecify the loſs of either party in 
this battle, but eſtimates the loſs of the Imperial- 


iſts ſince the eighth at ſeven thouſand 4 and 


taken priſoners. 


Dua mo theſe trankadions General Ferinot pro- 
ceeded to Bregentz, where he. captured ſeveral 
mortars, a howitzer, four culverins and twenty- 
two pieces of cannon, beſides thirty or forty, large 


barges, and about forty thouſand ſacks of oats, 


barley, and flour. On the thirteenth, Prince Charles 
reached Donawerth with his main army, where 
he was joined by Generals Hotze and Rieſe; and 
the ſame day General Ferinot had a, briſk en- 
gagement at Kamlach with the corps of Conde, 
in which the latter were defeated with great loſs, 
the body of noble chaſſeurs being nearly deſtroy- 
ed, Prince Charles now croſſed the Danube at 
Donawerth, and encamped. at Rain behind the 
Lech. The French General was obliged to bring 
his army from the banks of the Veraitz to Hoch- 
ſtadt, Dillingen, and Laningen, there to effect the 
paſſage of the river, the bridges at theſe places 
alone being practicable, as the Imperialiſts had 
broke down the reft, and burned that at Dona- 
werth. The communication between the army 
of the Sambre and Meuſe and that of the Moſelle 
and the Rhine, and between the latter and the 
army of Italy, was now completely eſtabliſhed. 
In this critical emergency the Archduke adopted 
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Army of 
the Sam- 
bre and 
Meuſe. 


Koening- 
ſtein capi- 
tulates. 


i. 
the reſolution of marching in perſon to the ſuccour | 
of General Wartenſleben, whom General Jourdan 


had by this time driven before him nearly to Ra- 
tiſbon, 


On the fixteenth of July, General Wartenſle- 
ben, finding that the French were attempting to 
turn his right through the biſhopric of Fulda, con- 


tinued his retreat towards Wurtzburg. The fort 


of Koeningſtein ſurrendered on the twenty-fourth 


by capitulation ; the garriſon became priſon- 


ers of war, but with liberty to return home on ta- 
king an oath not to ſerve for a year, or till regu- 
larly exchanged. The French found in it one 


hundred and fifty-nine pieces of cannon, twelve 
iron and braſs mortars -of different calibres, five 


thouſand muſkets, one million five hundred thou- 
fand muſket-cartridges, a large quantity of gun- 


powder, and twenty thouſand pounds of caft iron. 
Francfort, which was inſuſceptible of defence, had 


| been occupied by an Auſtrian garriſon of four 


thouſand men, while this fortreſs was defended on- 
1y by fix hundred; ſome unaceountable infatua- 


tion, therefore, muſt have influenced the Imperial 


general. Koeningſtein, ſituated at the entrance 
of a defile in the mountains of Wetteravia, ren; 
dered the communications of the French army ve- 
ry difficult, and obliged them to make long cir- 


cuits by roads almoſt impaſſable. Its ſupply of 


proviſions was ſufficient for ſix months; but as 
the ſecond article of the capitulation allows the 


garriſon to draw water from the rivulet running 
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at the foot of the fortreſs, it is probable the want 


of this neceſſary of life ſuperinduced the ſur- 
render. Schweinfurth was taken on the twenty- 


ſecond, and on the twenty-fixth the republican ' 


troops entered the town and citadel of Wurtz- 
burg by capitulation, the garriſon, conſiſting of a- 
bout two battalions of the Prince-biſhop's troops, 
taking an oath not to ſerve for a year againſt 
France or her allies, On the Maine, General 
Championnet took a great number of cannon, 
howitzers, and baggage waggons, and General. 
Bernadotte captured upwards of forty-five boats 
loaden with oats and hay, and valued at more 
than a million of livres. The Auſtrians were alſo 
forced to abandon four thouſand ſacks of oats up- 
on the Tauber: at Offenbach, Aſchaffenburg, and 


indeed through all Franconia, large magazines 


were taken; and ſince the paſſage of the Lahn, 


from fifteen hundred to two thouſand deſerters 
had arrived at the head-quarters of the French 


 GreneraL Wartenſleben continued to retreat by 
way of Bamberg towards the Danube, and was 
followed by the main army of the Sambre and 
Meuſe under the command of Kleber, General 
Jourdan having fallen ſick on the thirty-firſt from 
exceſhve fatigue. On the ſixth Auguſt, a ſangui- 
nary engagement occurred between General Le- 
| febvre and an Imperial corps occupying a camp 
at Altendorf; and Olivier, general-of-brigade, had 

alſo an obſtinate conteſt with another body of the 
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1796. enemy near the Rauch-Eberach. The Impenial- 
— iſts having taken a poſition on both banks of the 


Rednitz, between Ebermanſtadt and Hochſtadt. 
General Kleber reſolved to attack them on the 

eighth, and for this purpoſe directed Lefebvre to 
advance towards the Wiſent, who compelled the 
enemy to abandon the poſt of Ebermanſtadt. 
The Auſtrians, commanded by General Wartenſ- 
leben in perſon, were ſtill in force on the plain 
and the ſurrounding heights : General Colaud 
was therefore ordered to quit his poſition at Bam- 
berg with his diviſion, and, marching towards For- 
cheim, drive before him, or deſtroy, whatever 
force he might find on the plain or covering that 
place. He encountered the Imperialiſts on the 
plain, and obliged them to enter Forcheim, the 
commandant of which, being ſummoned to open 
the gates, agreed to ſurrender: in this place the 
French found ſeventy pieces of braſs cannon, and 
a great quantity of arms and ammunition. Mean- 
while, General Grenier's diviſion, having aſcended 
the left bank of the Rednitz, eſtabliſned them- 
ſelves, after a ſhort but briſk action, on the heights 
behind the Aiſch; and nearly at the ſame .mo- 
ment General Championnet's diviſion defiled by 
Lauff towards this river. All the villages on both 
banks were occupied by Hungarian - infantry, 
and protected by a great number of cannon plac- 
ed on the heights. The French infantry attack- 
ed theſe villages with impetuoſity, but the Im- 
perialiſts made an obſtinate reſiſtance, ſome of 
their poſts being carried three times, and as of- 
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ten abandoned at laſt the bayonet alone was 
employed, when they took to flight, after ſuſtain- 


ing a conſiderable loſs. Whilft the attention of 


the Auſtrian General Kray, who commanded 
here, was fixed on the progreſs of Championnet, 
the column under General Bernadotte advanced 
againſt Hochſtadt, but without attacking it, to 
give time to the divifion of cavalry under Ge- 
neral Bonneau to begin their operations, the 
latter having received orders to paſs the river and 


turn the left flank of the Imperialiſts. Theſe com- 


bined manceuvres, executed with intelligence and 


preciſion, rendered General Kray undecided in 


all his movements ; and the French generals, a- 
vailing themſelves of this indeciſion, obliged him, 
after repeated charges of cavalry and infantry, to 
reſolve on a retreat under the protection of a hea- 
vy fire of his artillery, and paſs the Rednitz in the 
direction of Nuremberg. After this, he retired to 
Sultzbach and Amberg, ſtill rapidly followed by 
the French army under General Jourdan, whoſe 
recovery now enabled him to reſume the com- 
mand. Adjutant-general Ney took the fort of 
Rothemberg, where he found forty-two pieces of 
cannon, four howitzers, five mortars and about 
forty quintals of powder : the garriſon confiſted on- 
ly of ſeventy-two men of the Bavarian contingent. 


The French alſo captured one hundred and fifty 


tons of flour abandoned by the Auſtrians about 
half a league from Lauff on the road to Nurem- 
berg. 
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Ox the fourteenth, the left wing of the French 
army took a poſition on the Rednitz before Herſ- 
bruck, and the right wing on the left bank of 
that river; while a detached corps under Gene- 
ral Bernadotte marched to Altorf, and next day 
his advanced - guard made themſelves maſters of 


Neumark after a flight action. The two follow- 


ing days were ſpent in reconnoitring the coun- 
try in their front, and the roads by which they 
had to advance againſt the Imperialiſts. On the 
ſeventeenth, the army was in motion : but as a 


- conſiderable diſtance intervened between the hoſ- 


tile armies, and as the badneſs of the roads, and 
the difficulties of the defiles and mountains they 
had to paſs, would likely retard their progreſs, 
the French general propoſed to advance only mid- 


way that day, and merely extend the heads of 


his columns towards the enemy, in order thorough- 
ly to reconnoitre their ſtrength and poſition, and 
prepare for a general attack on the day following. 
The Imperialiſts, however, anticipated this plan 
by attacking the head of the French columns, to 


ſupport which General Jourdan was obliged to ad- 


vance with all his army. 


Tux 2 of the cabinet of Vienna was ex- 
treme: each ſucceeding day ſeemed big with the 
fate of the Imperial Houſe, and threatened the ut- 
ter ſubverſion of the throne of the Cæſars. Eve- 
ry means, compulſory and perſuaſive, were em- 


| ployed to rouſe the zeal and loyalty of the inha- 


bitants of the hereditary ſtates. The rapid annihi- 
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lation of his armies in Italy, and the dangerous 


progreſs of Generals Jourdan and Moreau. had 
ſunk deep in the heart of Francis, while a lingering 
indiſpoſition added fuel to his languid melancholy. 
He iſſued a proclamation to his Bohemian ſub- 
jects, whoſe frontiers were in hourly danger of be- 
ing traverſed by the French general Lefebvre; 
and the plaintive ſtyle of this addreſs evinces 
the indignant anguiſh of his heart: it was a laſt 
and deſperate effort, - and reſembles the laſt glare 
of the taper, before it ſinks into eternal night. 


Ix this proclamation, after expreſſing the ex- 
treme grief he had experienced on aſſuming the 
reins of government, to find himſelf involved in 
ſo obſtinate a war as the preſent, his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty informed his loving ſubjects of Bohemia, that 
great as his grief was, equally great was his wiſh 
to procure a ſpeedy and laſting peace to his do- 
minions. Every one muſt be convinced, that all 
the power and means, poſſible to men, had hither- 
to been employed for that purpoſe; and it was 


with deep regret he remarked, that his paternal 


ſolicitude, added to ſo many atriotic contribu- 
tions and ſacriſices of his faithful ſubjects, and 
the eminent valour of his troops, had failed to ef- 
tet a peace honourable and-not injurious to the 


monarchy ; --- nay, that it rather ſeemed his pe- 


culiar deſtiny to be obliged, to his continual, 
mortification, to behold the enemy conſtantly ap- 
proaching nearer to his German hereditary domi- 
nions, and eſpecially to the frontiers of his belo- 
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1796. ved kingdom of Bohemia. In order, therefore, 
—— to protect this kingdom in the ſafeſt and moſt per- 
fect manner from all hoſtile attacks, and it being 
otherwife no longer poſſible to conquer ſolely with 
the army now on foot, and fecure the Bohemian 
frontiers from an enemy like the preſent, who had 
1 armed the major part of their nation and led them 
againſt his dominions, his Majeſty had inveſtiga- 
ted ſeveral plans projected for the particular ſafe- 
ty of Bohemia. In all theſe he had diſcovered 
patriotic benevolence ; but he thought proper to 
give the preference and his royal approbation to- 
the eſtabliſhment of a national militia, particular- 
ly from the conſideration of its combining every 
poſſible indulgence to the inhabitants with the ef- 
fectual and prompt defence of the country. The 
Emperor, therefore, ordained, that the plan of a 
national militia for the particular defence of Bohe- 
mia ſhould be immediately put in force; that for 
this purpoſe every twentieth male of the popula- 
tion of the whole kingdom ſhould be mrolled ; 
and that the men thus inrolled ſhould be imme- 
diately trained to the vſe of arms, and to every 
branch of the ſervice for which they were deſtin- 
ed. If it ſhould be deemed neceſſary to call 
them into active fervice, they were directed to re- 
pair to the place of rendezvous pointed out to 
them, there to wait the further orders of their com- 
manders; and as their ſole deſtination was to cover 
the frontiers of the country, or to be employed 
within its limits, his Majeſty declared, that they 
were not to ſerve againſt the enemy abroad, and 
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that as long as they ſhould continue in ſervice, 
full pay and ſubſiſtence ſnould be allowed to them 
in the ſame manner as to the troops of the line. 
To ſtimulate their valour he alſo ordered, that ſil- 
ver and gold medals ſhould be preſented to thoſe 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves, in the flame man- 


ner as to his regular troops, and that they ſhould 


wear them on all occaſions as honourable marks 
of the ſervices rendered to their country, and en- 
joy during life the annual penſion attached to 
theſe honours. He farther declared, that all thoſe 
in active ſervice ſhould be for ever after conſider- 
ed as particularly meritorious, and where equity 
would permit, all due preference ſhould be given, 
and every poſſible indulgence ſhewn to them. 
Relying, therefore, on the tried fidelity of his Bo- 
hemian ſubjects, and on that love of their country 
peculiarly characteriſing them, he was confident, 
that they would voluntarily and readily ſubmit to 
theſe orders, and that every individual would uſe 
his utmoſt exertions, in conjunction with thoſe of 
his ſovereign, to defend the kingdom from every 
hoftile invaſion, the more ſo as the preſent mo- 
ment endangered the religion and property of e- 
very citizen in the kingdom. The welfare of each 
required, that he ſhould aſſiſt in defending his fa- 
mily and country; his Majeſty, therefore, placed 
the greateſt dependence on the patriotic zeal and 
readineſs of his Bohemian ſubjects in theſe mea- 
ſures of defence. The term of ſervice was but of 
ſhort duration, and only neceſſary in the preſent 
Emergency : while, by their zeal, they would not 
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only obtain the promiſed reward, but likewiſe ren- 
der themſelves worthy of the reputation of faith- 
ful ſubjects and real friends to their country, be- 
fides acquiring the efteem, the love, and the 
grace of their king for ever. Meaſures of e- 
qual promptitude and energy were adopted in 
Hungary and the other hereditary ſtates ; but an 


event occurred, which precluded the neceſſity of 


carrying them into effect. The ſucceſsful effort 
of the combined forces of Prince Charles and 
General Wartenſleben againſt a diviſion of the 
French under General Bernadotte at Teining, by 
uncovering their rear, obliged the whole army of 
the Sambre and Meuſe to fall back, and after- 
wards to make a general retreat, which was ef- 
feed with the en retrogreſſive celerity of 
er- 


Tur French armies had now made ſo conſider- 
able a progreſs, that the princes and ſtates of Sua- 
bia and Franconia haſtened to make their peace 
with the conquerors on the beſt terms they could 
procure. On the ſeventeenth July, General Mo- 
reau concluded an artniftice with the Duke of 
Wirtemberg, by which the latter engaged to with- 


draw his contingent from the army of thò empire, 


but was allowed to retain his troops in arms, and 
employ- them as he ſhould think proper for the 


maintenance of the police in the interior of his 
dominions. The Duke agreed to pay a contribu- 
tion of four millions of livres, one million of which 
in ten days, and two millions in the enſuing de- 
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cade; the fourth million was to be diſcharged in 
two months after the date of the armiſtice: but 
all requiſitions of ſubſiſtence or otherwiſe were to 
to be deducted from this contribution, and every 
article, purchaſed from private perſons, paid for in 
ready money by the treaſurer of the army. As 
if the French armies had vanquiſhed for perpetu- 
ity, the ſixth article of this ſuſpenſion of arms 
bore, that the Duke ſhould ſend to the Directory 
at Paris a plenipotentiary to negociate a peace 
with the republic. Accordingly on the ſeventh 
of Auguſt, a treaty of peace was concluded be- 
tween his Serene Highneſs and France, approved 
by the Directory, and ratified by the legiſlative 
body. By it he revoked all treaties of alliance, 
offenſive or defenſive, entered into with any of the 
coaleſced powers againſt France; and engaged 
not to furniſh in future any contingent in men, 
proviſions, military ſtores, or otherwiſe, even if re- 
quired as a member of the Germanic body. He 
ceded to the republic all his rights, poſſeſſions, and 
revenues on the left ſide of the Rhine, and agreed 
to expel the emigrants and expatriated prieſts 
from his territories. Moſt of the other articles of 
this treaty are of a commercial nature; and it may 
here be obſerved in general, that all treaties, en- 
tered into by France and the members of the co- 
alition, are merely tranſcripts of each other, the 
enumeration of the ceded countries excepted. 


Tux whole circle of Suabia conchuged an armiſ- 
tice with the French general on the twenty-ſe- 
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1796. venth of July, by which they ſtipulated to pay 
ATT twelve millions of livres in two months and a half, 
tice with eight thouſand four hundred horſes, five thouſand 

_ « of Men, one hundred thouſand quintals of wheat, 
Suabia, fifty thouſand quintals of rye, one hundred thou- 
, ſand facks of oats, a large quantity of hay, and one 
and Mar- hundred thouſand pairs of ſhaes. The Marquis of 
guis of Baden alſo purchaſed his peace from the republic 
buy a liberal contribution and an immediate ceflion 

of his territories on the left bank of the Rhine; 

and a formal treaty to that effect, containing a 
multiplicity of clauſes regulating the commerciat 
intercourſe of the contracting ſtates, was conclud- 

ed at Paris on the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt. Ev- 

en the Elector of Bavaria ſent plenipotentiaries 

to General Moreau in order to obtain a peace; 

but what the court of Vienna regarded as the 

moſt alarming tranſaction of a pacificatary nature 
occurred, on the thirtieth of July, in an extraordi- 

Proceed - nary fitting of the Diet at Ratifbon. The deputy 
_—_ i of Mentz ftated, that, in conſequence of the un- 
at Ratis. fortunate occurrences of the war, the envoys of 
bon. the ſtates of the empire had received inftruc- 
tions from their feveral courts to promote fuch 
meaſures and propoſitions as might tend to the 
concluſion of a peace. The diſcuſſion was ac. 
cordingly opened, and almoſt all the envays vot- 

ed for an immediate peace; but this reſolution, 

was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the deputies of Au- 

ſtria and Bohemia, who affirmed, that the unfor- 

tunate events of the war were principally to be 
attributed to the want of unanimity amongſt the 
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ſtates of the empire, and inattention to the ear- 
neſt exhortations of his Imperial Majeſty to unite 
vigorouſly in defending the common cauſe.--- 
The Diet, however, proceeded to paſs a decree, 
importing, that the three Imperial colleges, ha- 
ving taken into conſideration the preſent fitua- 
tion of the Germanic empire, had reſolved after 
a formal diſcuſſion, that the wiſh, which the ſtates 
had frequently expreſſed for the ſpeedy conclu- 
ſion of a peace with France, ſhould be again laid 
before his Imperial Majefty, truſting that his pa- 
ternal care would be directed to this object, and 
that he would adopt ſuch meaſures as might ſpee- 
dily and happily carry it into effect. They alſo 
ſent deputations to the French generals to treat 
for the ſafety and neutrality of the Diet and its 
archives, as well as of Ratiſhon and its inhabi- 


tants. The cauſe of this proceeding of the Diet 


appears to have been the alarm occaſioned by the 


progreſs of the enemy, and the preponderating 


ſanction of his Pruffian Majeſty, who, although at 
peace with France, deprecated the conſequences, 
which might reſult from republican armies be- 
coming reſidentiary in Germany. 


Bur although General Moreau, or the French 
government, might plead the practice and laws 
of war as a ſanction for levying theſe contribu- 
tions, thoſe raiſed by General Jourdan were diſ- 
gracefully enormous. The deputies of the circle 
cf Franconia concluded an armiſtice with Gene- 
ral Ernouf as furniſhed with proper powers from 
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General Jourdan for that purpoſe, the preamble of 
which bears, © that the contracting parties were a- 
nimated with a deſire to ſecure the tranquillity of 
the inhabitants of the circle of Franconia, and con- 
ſolidate the poſſeſſions which the victorious armies 


of the French republic had gained*,” It was 
therefore ſtipulated, that the ſtricteſt orders ſhould 


be given for the moſt ſcrupulous obſervance of 
the printed proclamation of the commander-in- 
chief, reſpecting the ſecurity of ' perſons and pro- 
perty, the maintenance of religious worſhip, and 
the laws and cuſtoms of the country. Every in- 
habitant was authoriſed to arreſt, or cauſe to be ar- 
reſted, all ſoldiers or perſons, belonging to the ar- 
my guilty of marauding or any other exceſſes, and to 


deliver them up to the neareſt commandant to be 


rigorouſly puniſhed. Such of the inhabitants, as 
had abandoned their habitations, might return 
with their families, and enjoy the ſame ſecurity 
as thoſe who had taken no active part in military 
affairs. The circle agreed to pay to the French 
government a contribution of eight millions of 
livres in ready ſpecie, of which, however, two mil- 
lions were diſchargeable by furniſhing neceſſaries 
or proviſions to the armies, the remaining ſix 


millions to be paid by apportionments within forty - 


five days. All furniſhings, poſterior to the date 
of the preſent convention, were to be deducted 


— 


K 


 *® The author, not having in his poſſeſſion a German or 
French copy of this convention, is unable to remove the my i- 

terious darkneſs, that apparently envelops the latter part of 
this ſentence. | 


from theſe contributions, the repartition or diſtri- 
bution of which was veſted in the circle, and to 
be enforced by the military commandants. The 
circle farther agreed to furniſh a certain number of 
horſes for the cavalry at two ſtated periods, and it 
was likewiſe ſtipulated, that in caſe another repub- 
lican army, beſides that of the Sambre and Meuſe, 
ſhould enter Franconia, it ſhouid moſt ſtrictly 
obſerve this convention. The Margraviates of 
Anſpach and Bareith belonging to his Pruſſian 
Majeſty, and the principality of Schmalkalden be- 
longing to the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, were ex- 
empted from paying any part oftheſe contributions. 

Soon after concluding this armiſtice, the deputies, 
to their aſtoniſhment and chagrin, received a let- 
ter from General Ernouf, intimating that the com- 
mander-in-chief was no leſs ſurpriſed than vexed 
to find they had publiſhed the preceding arrange- 
ment, before an opportunity occurred of ſubmit- 
ting it to his conſideration, and the approbation 
of the commiſſioner with the army. He there- 
tore deſired, they would conſider the convention 
as null and void, and, as was their duty, give this 
note the publicity it required, that the inhabitants 
of the circle might not be ſurpriſed at his not acting 
in conformity with the articles contained in the ar- 
rangement alluded to. Application was made by 
the deputies to General Jourdan for an explana- 
tion of his intentions : but before a new conven- 


tion could be ſettled, the defeat of the French | 


army happily liberated the circle from payment. 
Large exactions of money were made from Nurem- 
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berg, Bamberg, Wurtzburg, Franefort, and other 
great towns in Franconia, beſides immenſe requiſi- 
tions in ſubſiſtence and clothin g, very little or none 
of which however was furniſhed. We have been 
thus particular in the detail of theſe tranſactions, 
to warrant our exprefling an honeſt indignation 
at ſuch ſhameleſs extortions, and the atrocities of 
thoſe unprincipled men, who converted the repub- 
hcan battalions into predatory bands. Hitherto 
the French foldier had contended for his own free- 
dom and the independence of his country, and 
earned glory in the field of honour : the public 
mind in Germany, moulded by the invaluable 
labours of her numerous literati, was univerſally 
prepared for the reception of republican liberty ; 
but the ſtaff and commiſſaries of the French army, 
while affecting the language of philanthropy, de- 
generated into inſatiable peculators, and left be- 
hind them only a keen and indignant remem- 
brance of the wrongs they had committed. 


Tux progreſſi ve ſucceſs of the French armies, 
and the imminent danger of General Wartenſle- 
ben, now rendered an extraordinary effort neceſ- 
fary on the part of the Imperialiſts.---The Arch- 
duke, after abandoning Donawerth on the thir- 
teenth, had retired behind the Lech, and taken a 
ſtrong poſition near its confluence with the Da- 
nube. Having learned, that, independent of 
Jourdan's grand army in front of Wartenfleben, 
a French diviſion under General Bernadotte was 
advancing towards Ratisbon, his Royal Highneſs 
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left a ſtrong corps under General La Tour behind 
the Lech to obſerve General Moreau, and march- 
ed with the reſt of his army along the right bank 
of the Danube with an intention to paſs the river 
at Ingolſtadt in order to operate againſt Jourdan's 
right flank, whilſt General Wartenſleben advan- 
ced and attacked his front. On the ſeventeenth, 
Prince Charles croſſed the Danube in two co- 
lumns at Neuburg and Ingolſtadt; and as the 
latter place was of great importance from its ſi- 
tuation on the river, and otherwiſe capable of de- 
fence, a ſtrong garriſon was thrown into it for the 
two-fold purpoſe of covering the Archduke's rear, 
and harraſsing General Moreau's left flank, in 
caſe of his advancing towards Landſhut and Ra- 
tiſbon. 


On the morning of the ſeventeenth, General 
Jourdan directed his left, column command- 
ed by Lefebvre, to attack the right flank of the 
Auſtrian encampment at Sultzbach, by turning 
the heights which overlook the town, and on 
which General Wartenſleben had poſted a large 
body of troops with a conſiderable train of artille- 
ry. Lefebvre's van- guard accordingly attacked 
the Imperialiſts, and drove them from the heights 
after a moſt obſtinate engagement. The centre 
column under General Colaud had received 
orders to attack the front of the enemy's poſi- 
tion before Sultzbach ; and his van-guard, com- 
manded by General Ney, for this purpoſe defiled 
along the great road leading from Herſbruck to 
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that town. This road, the only one practicable 
for artillery, traverſes a defile about two hundred 


toiſes wide in its broadeſt part, and is flanked by 
high mountains, the ſummits of which are cover- 
ed with firs very thickly planted. The diſtance 
of Herſbruck from Sultzbach is ſix leagues: the 
Auſtrian ad vanced poſts were ſtationed two leagues 
from the latter place in a wood on the ſide of 
the road, between which and the mountain, form- 


: ing the right of the defile, there is a plain bound- 


ed by other woods, where the Imperialiſts had 
Placed a few ſquadrons with artillery, On the 
left of the woods that border the road, General 
Wartenſleben had alſo planted-artillery on a ſpot 
commanding a view of the whole country for two 


leagues round ; and on the acceſſible parts of the 
hills, he had poſted riflemen in the woods on the 
right and left. Thus, the French troops in ad- 


vancing had to receive the fire of the riflemen, 
that of the artillery on the road and in the plain, 
and that of the troops ſtationed in front of the 


wood. General Ney immediately ranged his de- 
tachment, and ordered the wood to be carried 
with the bayonet, at the ſame time directing the 


flank of his right wing to climb the hill in order 
to divert the attention of the enemy from the main 
attack : General Hohenloe occupied this wood, 
and by his preſence animated the Imperialiſts. 
The fire in the front and flanks was terrible; the 
republicans, however, entered the wood with 
their uſual intrepidity, when the Auſtrian troops, 
unable to withſtand the impetuoſity of their at- 
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tack, diſperſed and fled, notwithſtanding the re- 1796. 


peated efforts of Prince Hohenloe to rally them. 
The French were now maſters of the wood, the 


plain, and part of the road ; but in proportion as 


they attempted to advance, the obſtacles increaſ- 


ed. The Imperialiſts, emboldened by their ad- 
vantageous poſition, and ſupported by powerful 


reinforcements, adyanced to attack : General 


Tourdan was therefore obliged to change his poſi- 


tion, and order the main body. of Colaud's diviſion 
to advance and ſupport his van-guard, with direc- 
tions to turn completely the Auſtrian right. Ge- 
neral Ney, being now reinforced, renewed the 
charge with freſh ardour: from the ſcene of ac- 
tion to Sultsbach, the ground is entirely covered 
with woods ſeparated by ſmall plains and ravines; 
and each of theſe woods was diſputed foot by 
foot. At length General Grenier, with the right 
column of the French army, arrived on the left 


of the Imperialiſts, who, being appriſed of his ap- 


proach by their ſcouts, retreated to their laſt and 
moſt formidable poſition, 


Ix front of Sultzbach ſtands a rock covered with 
trees, and having on its ſummit a piece of level 
ground capable of containing five or fix hundred 
men: its front is inacceſſible, and its flanks were 
defended by artillery and muſketry. The great 
road leading to Sultzbach paſſes along the left fide 
of the rock, which in this part only is acceſſible by 
an eaſy aſcent covered with firs. On the left of 


the rock there is a ſmall plain ſurrounded with 
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x796: woods; but it could not be entered on the fide 
the French troops were ſtationed by any other 
way than through a narrow defile. The Imperial- 
iſts, entertaining no fears for their left, had neglect- 
ed to occupy a hamlet ſurrounded with trees and 
hedges, and ſituated in the middle of the plain ; 
and they had alſo neglected to occupy that part 
of the wood lying beyond the plain on their 
left. Jourdan, obſerving this omiſſion, direct- 
ed General Grenier to make a brigade file off 
by the wood and take poſleflion of its border, 
while General Ney threw a body of light in- 
fantry into the hamlet. The Imperialiſts, on 
receiving intelligence of this movement, detached 
ſome troops and artillery to recover the wood 
but the fire of the brigade compelled them to 
fall back upon the rock. It was now ſeven in 
the evening, and the action ſtill continued round 
the rock: the fire was lively and well ſupported, 
and the bravery of the troops, who defended this 
poſt, was equal to that of the aſſailants. The poſ- 
ſeflion of the plain had enabled the French to 
bring up artillery to batter the right flank of the 
Auſtrians, but it was impoſſible to attempt a fi- 
. milar operation againſt the left, as the enemy oc- 
cupied the heights commanding the road. The 
French grenadiers made ſeveral efforts to ſcale 
the inacceſſible ſide of the rock, where they were 
ſheltered by its projections from the enemy's fire, 
but all their attempts proved fruitleſs ; they fell 
back again with pieces of the rock that gave way 
with them. At length General Lefebvre reached 


lv. 
the heights on the left, but the Auſtrians ftill de- 
fended themſelves with obſtinacy, and the firing 
continued till eleven o'clock, notwithſtanding the 


darkneſs of the night rendered horrific by the in- 
ceſſant blaze and thunder of artillery. Part of 


their light troops had been poſted on the glacis 


of Sultzbach, which, being divided from the rock 
by a deep ravine, was a poſition not to be attack- 
ed, The corps, that defended the rock, effected 
its retreat during the night, but with confidera- 


ble loſs, by the road leading to the town. The 


darkneſs, however, prevented General Lefebvre 
from purfuing, and, as foon as he had ſecured the 
heights, the troops encamped on the field of bat- 
tle. 


Dux theſe t ranſaQtions, Generals Champion- 
net and Bonneau, who had been directed to march 
to Poperg and Leinfeld, puſhed forward the ad- 
vanced-guard of the army towards Amberg to 
keep in check the Auſtrian troops ſtationed there, 
and fell in with the enemy on the heights of Po- 
perg, which the latter had occupied during the 
night. General Championnet inſtantly attacked 
them, and, being ſupported by the cavalry under 


General Bonneau, ſucceeded in forcing them to 


retreat to Amberg, after twelve hours fighting. 
General Wartenſieben's head-quarters retired du- 
ring the night in the direction of Schwartzenfeld 
behind the Nab, and next day General Grenier's 
diviſion marched towards Amberg, and forced 
the Imperialiſts to repaſs the Wils. The French 
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army then took a poſition on this river with Am- 
berg in their front, while General Bernadotte was 
poſted at Neumarck, and extended his advanced- 
guard to Teining. The object of this detachment 


was to cover the route to Nuremberg, and keep 
in check a number of light troops, that maintain- 


ed the communication between the two Imperial ar- 


mies, and hovered on the flanks of the French. In 


this battle Jourdan eſtimates the loſs of the Auſ- 
trians at twelve hundred killed and wounded, 
and two hundred priſoners: his ſucceſs however 


would have been deciſive, if the main bodies of 


his columns had been able to reach the ſcene of 
action in time. The loſs of the French muſt have 


been conſiderable, as the advantageous poſition of 
the Imperial army enabled it to operate with def. 


tructive effect on its daring aſſailants. | 


AFTER reconnoitring the poſition of the Impe- 
raliſts, the French general made preparations for 
another engagement. The town of Amberg is ſi- 
tuated at the bottom of a hill on the bank of the 
Wils; and to the left of the town, and in front 
of the river, there is a plain of about a league in 
circumference, riſing in a gradual ſlope and ſkirt- 
ed by woods. The right of the Imperialiſts was 
ſupported by ſome heights covered with trees, be- 
hind Wolffering, while their centre extended to 
Knelling and Tirnſnied, and their left to the Nab, 
having their front-covered with marſhes and ab- 


batis : they had likewiſe eſtabliſhed batteries on 
the heights, that enfiladed the avenues by which 
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they might be approached through the woods. 


forcing this poſt: his riflemen, however, advan- 
ced into the plain between the heights and the 
woods occupied by the Auſtrians, while the light 
artillery, following them cloſely, was ſtationed on 


the right and left of the woods, to anſwer that of 


the enemy poſted there. The advantageous po- 
ſition of the Imperialiſts enabled them to obſerve 
all the movements of the French line, and they 
had accordingly remarked the poſſibility of gain- 
ing the Amberg road under favour of the woods 
extending from their poſition to the road, before 
the French could reach it. With that intent 
they had diſpatched ſome troops towards the road, 
but the commander. in- chief, being appriſed of this 
manceuvre, detached General Jacopin with a bri- 
gade to oppoſe them. Jacopin took the road onthe 
{kirts of the wood, and by a rapid march gained be- 


fore the enemy the paſſage, by which they were to 


enter it. The conteſt now became extremely 
ſanguinary, while the Imperialiſts, having no fears 


for their left, detached freſh troops every inſtant to 


ſupport the firſt, and force the paſſage. Jourdan 
ordered three diviſions from the centre to make a 
movement to the left; Championnet's diviſion 
drawing cloſe to Grenier's, and Grenier's' to Co- 
laud's. The firſt attacks of the Auſtrians were ſo 
impetuous, that the French troops were obliged 
to fall back ſeveral times; but ſoon recovered the 
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General Jourdan was aware of the impoſſibility of 


ground they had loſt. Experiencing ſo obſtinate 


2 reſiſtance in this point, the Imperial General 
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now reſolved to make an attempt on that ſide, 


which bad been weakened by the detachments 


Progreſs 
of the 
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drawn off from it to another quarter. The heads 
of his columns appeared on the heights behind 
Wolffering, wbile a numerous body of cavalry de- 
ſcended the hill to range in order of battle on the 
plain, but the ſecond regiment of French dra- 
goons inſtantly advanced, and, notwithſtanding 
the fire of the artillery, gained the foot of the hill 
before the Imperialiſts. who halted on the declivi- 
ty without daring to deſcend. In this poſition 
the ſecond regiment remained upwards of · three 
hours expoſed to the fire of the enemy's guns, but 
their intrepidity prevented the hoſtile cavalry from 
entering the plain. During this, General Kray 
with a choſen body of troops attacked General 
Jacopin, but after an obſtinate conteſt was finally 
repulſed, Night now approached : the Auftrians 
abandoned the heights ſo long and warmly diſput- 
ed, and retreated in good order beyond the Nab, 
while the French troops lay upon their arms all 
night on the field of battle, 


Wr have already mentioned, that Prince Charles 
had reached Neuburg and Ingolftadt on the ſeven- 
teenth, in order to join General Wartenfleben. In 
the night of the eighteenth, he received intelli- 

gence that the latter had been obliged to quit the 
poſition of Amberg, and' retire to the Nab. His 
Royal Highneſs, therefore, inclined his march 
more to. the right, and on the twentieth arrived 
with his right column at Hemman ; by this ope- 


ita 
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ration he nat otily ſecured the road to Ratiſbon, 
but threatened the right flank of Jourdan's army, 


that had advanced towards the Nab. It Was, 
however, neceſſary to proceed but flowly, until 


more certain information of General Wartenſle- 


ben's ſituation could be obtained, and a combined 
plan of attack finally arranged. On the twenty+ 
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General 


ſecond, General Bernadotte's diviſion, that had — 
advanced from Neumarck, took poſt behind a ven back. 


deep ravine, through: which the great road paſſes 
near the village of Teining, where it was-attack- 
ed by the Archduke's advanced - guard under 
General Nauendorf, and obliged to retreat to 
wards Neumarck. Next day his Royal Highneſs 
marched with all his forces in ſeveral columns a- 
gainſt Bernadotte, and drove him from. his poſi» 
tion behind Neumarck, the immenſe inferiority of 


his numbers rendering all reſiſtance fruitleſs. The 


precipitate retreat of this diviſion towards Nu- 


remberg completely uncovered the right flank and 


rear of Jourdan's army, and of this circumſtance 
Prince Charles did not neglec to profit. 


Ox the twenty-fourth, the two Imperial armies 


united bore down on General Jourdan, War- 
tenfleben advancing againſt his front, and the 


Archduke againſt his flank ; and a battle of a 
very deciſive nature muſt have enſued, had not 


the French commander, alarmed at his ſituation, 
retreated fo precipitately as to render it impoſ- 
lible. Two battalions of his rear- guard, that oc- 
cupied the defile of Amberg in order to cover the 
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retreat, were nearly deſtroyed by the Auſtrian ca- 
valry. On the night of the twenty-third, his 
main army had fallen back to Amberg, and theſe 
menacing operations of the Imperialiſts, now com- 


pelled him to retire to Sultzbach, and from thence 


in two diviſions towards Weldten and Wilſech. 
In the evening of the twenty-fourth, the different 
corps of the Imperial army encamped in the neigh- 
bonrhood of Amberg, Herſchpruck, and Lauffen. 
General Bernadotte evacuated Nuremberg, and 
retired with precipitation towards Forcheim ; but 
the ſtrong body of Auſtrian troops which occupied 
the poſition of Lauffen, rendered it impoſſible for 
General Jourdan to force that paſſage, the only 
road by which he could convey his artillery and 
baggage with facility, The park and baggage 
having defiled in the night of the twenty, fifth, 
that part of the army, lying in front of Weldten, 
followed the ſame route, and encamped next day 


at Betzenſtein. General Kleber, who command- 


ed the column at Wilſech, could not receive the 
order for retiring, as a numerous body of Imperial 
cavalry had penetrated between the two French 
columns, and cut off their communication. Kle- 
ber, however, feeling the neceſſity of making his 
retreat, had filed off by Pegnitz, where he receiv- 
ed the order of the commander-in-chief for retir- 


iug to Betzenſtein, to which he now directed his 


march, and reached it at midnight. On the day 
following, the French army took a poſition be- 
hind the Wiſent, having their right ſupported 
by Forcheim, and their left at Ebermanſtadt. 


Ii. 


HIs Royal Highneſs loft no time in improving 
the advantage he had obtained, and, after detach- 
ing General Nauendorf by way of Ratisbon, with 
eight battalions of infantry, and twenty ſqua- 
drons of horſe, to ſuccour General La Tour, and 
menace General Moreau's left flank, he advan- 
ced in purſuit of Jourdan. General Kray with 
the ad vanced- guard, proceeded on the twenty- 
fixth in the direction of Graeffenberg, while Ge- 
neral Hotze, marched from Lauffen towards Er- 
langen, the main army at the ſame time moving 
from their encampment at Sultzbach to Herſch- 
pruck on the Pegnitz. On the twenty-ſeventh, 
General Hotze, having croſſed the Rednitz, 
advanced to Hochſtadt on the Aiſch, and next 
day the light troops of his advanced - guard 


approached Bamberg. General Jourdan, being 


thus endangered on his right, abandoned For- 
cheim on the twenty-ninth; and retired to 
Bamberg, where he occupied both ſides of the 
Rednitz, being continually followed by Prince 
Charles; but the ſtrength and ſteady countenance 
of the French rear- guard completely covered 
the retreat of the army. On the left of the Red- 
nitz, General Hotze marched to Burg-Eberach, 
pulling forward his advanced-guard to Eltman 
on the Maine with a view to prevent the retreat 
of the French in the direction of Schweinfurth ; 
but on the thirtieth, the French army, having 
lent their heayy artillery and baggage acroſs the 
Maine at Hallſtadt, forced the paſſage of Eltman 
without much difficulty, and reached Schwein- 
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furth in the evening. We muſt here pauſe à mo- 
ment in detailing the ſubſequent operations of the 
army of the Sambre and Meuſe, and return to 
General en tying decween the Danube and 


the Lech. 


| Fur boly of the Archduke' 8 army, which he 


had left under General La Tour to oppoſe Moreau, 


was divided into three detachments encamped at 
Rain, Friedberg, and Landſperg, which laſt was 
occupied by the emigrants. The corps of Gene- 
ral Frohch had directed its march towards Kemp- 
ten to diſengage, if poſſible, that under General 
Wolf hemmed m by the French general Laborde 
at Wangen. The army under the immediate or- 
ders of Prince Charles had outpoſts at Ingolſtadt, 
Neuburg, and along the Danube. In order, with 
promptitude, to extricate General Jourdan, or at 
leaft to make a diverſion favourable to him, it was 


neceſſary to paſs the Lech, and cut off, or eſſectu- 


ally diſable, one of theſe corps. General Moreau, 


therefore, reſolved to attack the divifion of La 
Tour at Friedberg, altho' his poſition was the beſt; 


but it was the point where the French commander 
could moſt juſtly hope to difcover fords in order 
to force the paſſage ; and of the four bridges over 
the Lech between Landſperg and the mouth of the 
river, two were behind Augsburg, and one atRain; 
theſe were indeed broken down, but they were 


ſuſceptible of repair. The Lech is a river, or rather 


a large torrent, of the greateſt rapidity, deriving 


its ſource from the precipitous ſtreams of the Ty- 
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tolean Alps: its channel, rendeted irregular and 
dangerous by rolling ſtones, and the height of its 


paters, are inceſſantly changing. On the twenty- 


ſecond, the French army moved towards the 
heights of Stepach behind Augſburg, except the 
left wing which menaced the bridge of Rain to 
attract the attention of the Imperiuliſts ſtationed 
there, while the advanced-guards drove behind 
the Lech all the Auſtrian poſts ſtationed on the 


left bank, The twenty-third was employed in 


reconnoitring the fords, and collecting materials 
for repairing the bridges, Early in the morning 


of the day following, the French army aſſembled 


in the neighbourhood of the river, the right under 
Ferinot near Hauſtetten, and the centre under 
General St. Cyr between Augſburg and the Lech. 
General Deſaix was poſted with the greater part 
of the left wing oppoſite to Langenwied, while 
the reſt were ſtationed in front of Rain and at 
Schellenburg. The right wing paſſed the river 
at a ford, which the enemy being unacquainted 
with had neglected to guard. In crofling, the 
French ſoldiers were up to the middle in water, 
and carried their muſkets and cattouch boxes a- 
bove their heads : the current was ſo rapid, that 
the firſt platoon was entirely ſweeped away by it; 
but the ſpeedieft aſſiſtance being afforded, very 
few were drowned. 


IMMEDIATELY on reaching the other fide, 


the Battle of 


French troops formed into order; after which Fried- 
General Ferinot proceeded to Kuſſing, and gain- berg. 


1796. ed the heights leading to Othmaring on the left 
flank of the Imperialiſts, who, the moment they 
received intelligence of this operation, detached 
ſeveral ſquadrons from their camp of Friedberg to 
charge the French column, but theſe troops were 
repulſed. The Auſtrian army occupied, with 
their artillery and infantry, the whole of the bank 
oppoſite the French centre. General St. Cyr, by 

a heavy cannonade and fire of muſketry, ſilenced 
the fire of the artillery and infantry that defend- 
ed the bridges; after which a detachment of his 
troops under General Laroche croſſed at two fords 
above and below Lech-Hauſen, and drove the 
Imperialiſts from the village where the latter a- 
bandoned five pieces of cannon, and from the 
woods which border the Lech. As ſoon as the 
bridges were repaired, the reſt of St. Cyr's troops, 
with the reſerve of artillery and cavalry, croſſed the 
river, and the attack of the campof Friedberg com- 
menced. The ad vanced- guard of the French left 
wing, under the command of General Abatucci, 
proceeded towards the right on the great road 
leading to Munich, with a view to deprive the 
Imperialiſts of the means of retreating in that di- 
rection. The reſt of General Ferinot's troops 
marched towards the enemy's flank, while St. Cyr 
attacked them in front : the Auſtrians, being thus 
preſſed in all points, began to retreat, and were 
finally routed, Ferinot's diviſion purſuing them to 
a conſiderable diſtance on the roads leading to 
Munich and Ratiſbon. About fifteen hundred pri- 
ſoners were taken, forty officers, ſeventeen pieces 


of heavy and light artillery, and two ſtandards, 
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Arrra the paſſage of the Lech, the French ar- 


my proceeded by different routes, the right to 
Dachau, and the centre and left ſtretching to the 
Danube. From this poſition they could not ad- 


vance without the greateſt precaution: General ; 


La Tour's troops were behind the Ifer oppoſite 
Munich, and thoſe of General Mercantin were at 
Landſhut, while every moment might be ex- 


_ pected the arrival of reinforcements from Prince 


Charles, who ſtill occupied the town and bridge 
of Ingolſtadt with a ſtrong garriſon, and was alſo 
maſter of the banks of the Danube. It was not 
unlikely, that the Imperialiſts, poſted in force at 
Landſhut and Ingolſtadt, would allow General 
Moreau to advance towards Ratiſbon, and then 


either harraſs his flanks, or, by gaining his rear, 


incloſe him between the Lech, the Iſer, and the 
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Danube. The French General ſent his recon- 


noitring parties as far as poſſible along the Da- 
nube in order to gain intelligence of the opera- 
tions of the Imperialiſts in that quarter, but he 
does not ſeem to have as yet known the irretriev- 
able defeat of Jourdan. On the firſt of Septem- 


ber, General Deſaix was directed to attack the 


tele de pont of Ingolſtadt, and force thè Auſ- 
trians to cut down the bridge, while General 
Ferinot advanced to Munich, and St. Cyr puſhed 
his advanced poſts towards Freiſingen. At the 


moment when theſe different operations commenc- 


ed, the Imperialiſts, who had marched all night, 


attacked at day-break the out-poſts of the left 
wing. General La Tour, reinforced by General 
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1796. Nauendorf with a ftrong detachment from - the 
Archduke's army, had advanced in a circuitous 
direction againſt the French corps poſted at Geif- 
ſenfeld, where he drove them from their ground 
into a wood. An obſtinate action now enſued, 
which gave time to the French troops, that had 
marched towards Ingolſtadt and the Danube, to 
return to the aſſiſtance of thoſe occupying the 
wood, when General La Tour was driven back in 

his turn, and finally obliged to retreat. The of. 
ficer diſpatched to inform General Moreau of the 
attack having loſt his way, and the contrary winds 
having prevented the noiſe of the eannonade be- 
ing heard, the centre and right of the French ar- 
my were not engaged in this action. Had they 
been able to reach the field of battle in time, -or 
been otherwiſe prepared for the attack, their fuc- 
ceſs muſt inevitably have been ſo decifive as to 
materially influence the iſſue of the campaign. 
The Imperialiſts loſt in this battle, according to 

General Moreau's ſtatement, eighteen hundred 
killed and wounded, and five hundred taken pri- 
ſoners. They alſo abandoned immenſe maga- 
zines, which they had not time to deſtroy: at 

Pfafenhofſen alone, the French are reported to 

have captured twenty-eight thouſand ſacks. of 

grain and oats, and fifteen hundred tons of flour. 


Engage- ON the third, General St. Cyr,fent a detach- 
Bruch ment to diſlodge the Imperialiſts from the bridge 

on the Iſer at Freiſingen, and the troops puſhed 
forward with ſuch rapidity, that a large body of 
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the enemy, who were buſily engaged in endea- 


vouring to deſtroy it, were obliged to retire. A 


 dimilar attempt, however, made at the ſame time 


on the bridge of Munich, was rendered abortive by 
the determined reſiſtance of the Prince of Furſten- 
berg, but was however ultimately ſucceſsful. Al- 
though a paucity of numbers had prevented the Im- 
perial garriſons on the Rhine from undertaking, ſe- 
parately or in combination, any eſſential operation, 
they were now emboldened, by the ſucceſs of their 
countrymen, to make ſome adventurous excurſions, 
chiefly of a predatory nature. On the fourth of 
September, the garriſon of Philipſburg, reinforced 


by a detachment of that of Manheim, and by a bo- 
dy of four thouſand peaſants, armed with muſkets, 


and headed by two capuchins, advanced to attack 
the French corps poſted at Bruchſal, but their 
plan was anticipated. "The French general com- 
manding there fell upon them with the bayonet, 


when the troops from the garriſon were driven 


back under the cannon of Philipſburg, the de- 
tachment from Manheim returned at full gallop, 
and moſt of the peaſantry were cut in pieces. 


Gzxezar, Moreau kept his ſation on the banks 


of the Iſer until the tenth, and during this interval 
many partial engagements took place between dif- 
ferent corps of the F rench and Imperial armies; but 
all the efforts oß the Auſtrian generals to make an 
impreſſion on his front and flanks proved fruit- 
leſs or injurious only to themſelves. So rapid 
and diſaſtrous were their defeats, that they ſeem 
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. latterly to have deprecated any general action, 
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and their defenſive operations rather indicate a 
wiſh that the French commander ſhould retire, 
than evince an earneſineſs to prevent his doing ſo 
by a glorious attempt to ſurround him. It is pro- 
-bable. from the length of time he continued be- 
tween the Iſer and the Danube, that he himſelf 
was undecided as to his future movements; and 
perhaps he bad not hitherto been able to aſcer- 
tain, whether the rout of General Jourdan's army 
was complete and irremediable. His correſpon. 
dence with France was interrupted and uncer- 
tain, his couriers being generally intercepted, or 


_ obliged to make tedious and dangerous detours in 


order to reach him; while the route was imper- 
vious to all ſupplies from that country. In this 
iſolated ſituation he, was left to the deciſion of his 
own judgment, without any: other reſource than 
bis faperior talents, and the no leſs conſummate 
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. now . the army of the Rhine 
— Moſelle to the extreme point of their progreſs, 
it will not be conſidered as improper, before reſum- 


ing the narrative of General Jourdan's retreat, to 


hazard a few illuſtrative obſervations on the pro- 


 greahve and retrograde movements of the hoſtile 
- armies.---When. the Imperialiſts abandoned their 
_ Poſitions at Darmſtadt and. Pfortzheim, they fell 


back in two maſles, that under General Warten- 
fleben retiring in a direct line eaſtward to the Bo- 
hemian frontier, 7 and that under the Archduke in- 
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lining at firſt to the left in the direction of Ulm 


for the purpoſe of ſaving his magazines at that 
place. A ter effecting this object, his Royal High- 


| neſs bending his march towards the right, drew 
cloſer to General Wartenſleben to facilitate their 


co-operation and mutual ſuccour. At the ſame 


time, the line of his retreat was admirably adapt- 


ed for defence, as he could avail himſelf of the 
points of confluence of the numerous riyers, that 
diſcharge their tributary ſtreams into the Danube, 
and alſo. of the ſtrong poſts and fortreſſes on its 
banks. The French generals ought to have been 
aware, that as the, Imperial armies retrograded in 
two lines inclining to each other, Prince Charles 
would not neglect, on approaching the angle of 
junction, to attempt one united or two combined 
attacks. They ought, therefore, to have been 
prepared againſt this event, not by a deſultory 
communication between diſtant poſitions, but by 
imitating the enemy in inclining to each other 
and acting in immediate concert. Had they a- 
dopted this plan, General Bernadotte's diviſion, 
reinforced by a detachment from Moreau's army, 
would not only have conſolidated the communi- 
cation of the French armies, but alſo effectually 
checked the auxiliary corps under the direct com- 
mand of the Archduke, which, although compa- 
ratively ſmall, behoved inevitably to overwhelm 
Jourdan, when it was thrownon his right flank. But 
there was no ſolid preparation for that event, and 


no immediate co-operation between the generals. 
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ä after the battle of Umenheim on the teygh of Au- 
guſt, retreated along the right bank of the Dan- 
ube to Donawerth, where he croſſed the river on 
the thirteenth, and encamped at Rain behind the 
Lech. On the fifteenth, he ſeparated from Ge- 
neral La Tour, and filing along the right bank of 


henſion of danger in bending it to Ratiſbon, to 


advancing to the Nab in purſuit of Wartenſleben, 
Archduke, while, moſt injudicioufly, Bernadotte 


army formed in their progreſs a kind of obtuſe 


line. The latter therefore, by impelling back 


one of the lines forming the angle, gained the flank 
| and rear of Jourdan's main army, and left it no o- 


1xx. 
We have already mentioned, that Prince Charles, 


the Danube recroſſed it on the ſeventeenth at 
Neuburg and Ingolſtadt. He reached Hem- 
mau on the twentieth, and thereby covered Ra- 
tiſbon, while General Wartenfteben fell back 
not towards this laſt city, but in the direction 
of Schwartzenfeld. It is not eaſy to aſcertain, 
whether this line of retreat was choſen intention. 
ally in order to cover Bohemia, or from an appre- 


which a French divifion was advancing by Neu- 
marck. Be that as it may, General Jourdan, by 


expoſed his right flank to the operations of the 


puſhed forward to Teining. Thus, the French 


angle, having Wartenſleben at the extremity of 
one line, and Prince Charles m front of the angie, 
but inclining to the extreme point of the other 


the weak diviſion of Bernadotte, that compoſed 


ther alternative but an immediate retreat. This re- 
retreat was neceſſarily rapid; however, we have no 
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heſitation to ſtyle it maſterly and becoming a ſol- 
dier, altho' much illiberal aſperſion has been thrown 
on the operation and the commander who con- 
ducted it. The tried valour and military ſkill of 
General Jourdan are honourably recorded in the 
annals of Europe, and altho' he has been defeated, 
his brilliant victories far out-number thoſe hither- 
to obtained by his rival. It is the duty of the an- 
naliſt to diſregard the contemptible ebullitions of 
calumny and ignorance, and to proceed, with un- 
deviating ſteps, in the path of truth. 


Dux theſe tranſactions General Moreau, af- 


ter the battle of Umenheim, advanced to the Da- 


nube, and croſſed it at ſeveral points in the vici- 
nity of Dillingen. In his progreſs towards the 
Lech, he had ſome partial actions with the enemy, 
but none of any eſſential conſequence ; and on 
the twenty-fourth, the day on which General Jour- 
dan fell back, Moreau effected the paſſage of that 
river. Inſtead, however, of doing this in the di- 
rection of Rain, he inclined his march ſo far to 
the ſouth as to puſh his right wing acroſs the ri- 
ver between Augſburg and Landſperg. It muſt, 
therefore, be acknowledged, that he committed a 
capital miſtake ; and we have here, without de- 
tracting from the well knowa talents of the French 
commander, an opportunity of applauding the e- 
minent generalſhip of the Archduke, who on this 
occaſion evinced himſelf worthy of being the fu- 
ture rival of GENERAL BUONATARTE, the thunder- 
bolt of war. Prince Charles, after grofling at Do- 
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nawerth on the thirteenth, had burned or broke 
down all the bridges on the river, except that at In- 
golſtadt under the protection of the garriſon. This 


meaſure ſo much impeded the paſſage of the French 
army, that General Moreau ſpent twelve or thir- 


teen days in adyancing from the left bank of the 
Danube to the right bank of the Lech; a period 
inevitably fatal to the army of Jourdan. Moreau's 
chief error obviouſly lay in not filing along the 
left bank of the Danube and thereby drawing 
cloſer to the army of the Sambre and Meuſe. 
He ought not to have ſuffered himſelf to be de- 
coyed acroſs that river, the paſſage of which and 
of the Lech neceſſarily retarded and entangled 


his operations, while no poſſible ſucceſs in the di- 


rection of Munich and Freiſingen could have an 
immediate influence on the fate of Jourdan. 


Arr ER croſſing the Lech on the twenty - 
fourth, General Moreau remained nearly ſtation- 
ary for ſixteen days in the narrow tract of coun- 
try lying between that river, the Danube, and 
the Iſer. He was confeſſedly fuperior to his op- 
ponent ; even his left wing in the battle of Geif- 
ſenfeld defeated La Tour, who could not riſk a 
general action without certain deſtruction. Mo- 
reau, therefore, could have detached with faci- 
lity a moving column on the rear of Prince 
Charles, and thereby not only given a new aſpect 
to things, but in all probability decided the iſſue 
of the war. His procraſtinating and undeciſive 
movements enabled the Ar-hduke to complete 


the advantage he had obtained, and, by ſweeping 
along the right bank of the Rhine, to endanger 
the future ſafety of the army of the Rhine and 
Moſelle. After all, it was impoſſible, every cir- 
cumſtance conſidered, that General Moreau could 
anticipate, in all its extent, the inſucceſs of Jour- 
dan, who ought not to have detached Bernadotte 


by Neumarck and Teining, but puſhed him for- 


ward to Ratiſbon along the banks of the Nab, ſo 
that, in caſe of a reverſe, he might have fallen back 
on the right wing formed into a front, and there- 
by given regularity to the operations of the army. 
But where is he who can lay claim to infallibility? 
Miſtake is the lot pf human nature; and it ought 
to be obſerved in juſtice to a commander, that 
many circumſtances of an inferior nature frequent- 
ly oblige him to follow a particular line of opera- 


tion. - But it ys time to terminate our remarks 


* . "Rr ” 2 r — 


Tus reader will recollect the anecdote of the German 
Emperor, who, ditecting his finger to a place on the map, 
told his general, he ought to have crofled the river in 
that point. True, anſwered the ſoldier ; but your Imperial 
finger is not a bridge. 


Tus author feels it neceſſary, in juſtice to himſelf. to obs 
ſerve, that no one is more inclined to proclaim the praiſe of 
General Moreau. But he will never conſent to do ſo un- 
juſtly at the expence of the reputation of another, whether 
Frenchman or Auſtrian; neither will he condeſcend to 
chime in with a popular opinion at the expence of 
truth. He has ingenuouſly advanced his remarks, and en- 
deavoured to ſupport them by incontrovertible ſas, 
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on this grand and deciſive movement ;---remarks, 
which thoſe men, who form a judgment of an au- 
thor's obſervation not by its intrinſic juſtice or fu- 
tility, but from the channel through which it 


comes, may perhaps reprobate as preſumptuous. 


Fr has been already mentioned, that, on the 
thirtieth Auguſt, the army of the Sambre and 
Meuſe reached Schweinfurth by a forced march. 
General Jourdan could now either retire thro' the 
territory of Fulda to Wetzlaer on the Upper 
Lahn, or, by gaining Carlſtadt and Wurtzburg, 
effect his retreat in the direction of Aſchaffenburg 
and Franefort by Dietz and Ehrenbreiſtein. Ear- 


ly on the thirty-firſt his Royal Highneſs reached 


Bamberg, and, from the information he received 
there, determined to puſh on with his whole army 
towards Wurtzburg, as on the occupation of that 
town depended the poſſibility of forcing General 
Jourdan to abandon the Maine, and retire by the 


country of Fulda to the Lahn. Accordingly, the 


Imperial army croſſed the Maine on the firſt and 
fecond of September, and their advanced-guard 
took - poſſeffion of the towa of Wurtzburg, the 
French garrifon retiring into the citadel. Mean- 
time General Jourdan made every effort to. gain 
that town, before the main body of the Imperial 
army ſhould arrive; and by forced marches reach- 
ed Kornach within three leagues of Wurtzburg, 
the ſame day General Hotze with the advanced- 
guard of General Stzaray took poſſeflion of it. On 
the ſecond, Jourdan attacked the corps under 
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Stzaray with his uſual impetuoſity, but although 
he ſucceeded in forcing ſome of the Auſtrian poſts, .. 


he was not able to make any eſſential impreſ- 


ſion on the main body, and retired in the even- 


ing to his camp near Kornach. The poſition he 
aſſumed was ſelected with judgment: his right 


wing, extending to the Maine a little below Waurtz- 


burg, reſted on a very commanding eminence, in 
front of which a deep river rendered the acceſs 
extremely difficult. The firſt line of his centre 
occupied a long narrow wood, ſkirting the bottom 
of a chain of heights, on the ridge of which his 
ſecond line was poſted, His left wing, conſiſting 
almoſt entirely of cavalry, was placed in the ſpaci- 
ous plain in front of Kornach, but conſiderably 
thrown back in order to receive more effectual 
ſupport from the infantry in the wood. The ar- 
tillery was diftributed on the moſt eſſential points 
along his front, and the diviſion of Lefebvre remain- 
ed poſted behind Schweinfurth to cover the great 
road to Fulda, while a ſmall intermediary corps 
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maintained his communication with the army. 


Both commanders had planned an attack on 
the third: Jourdan wiſhed to turn the Imperial- 
iſts on the right, and ſecure Dettelbach and Kit- 
zingen, their two points of retreat. The Arch- 
duke, meditating a ſimilar attempt on the French 
left, directed General Stzaray to move forward a- 
gainſt the corps oppoſite to him, while the main 
army under General Wartenſleben, paſſing the 
bridge at Dettelbach, was to attack the centre, 
and General Kray, likewiſe croſſing near Geroltz- 
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hoffen, to turn their left wing. On the morning 
of the third, General Stzaray began the attack, 
and was repulſed, not only loſing what ground he 
had gained, but abandoning his original poſition. 
The Archduke ſent immediate orders to General 
Wartenſleben to ford the river with the whole of 
the cavalry, and advance inſtantly againſt the 
French left. This numerous body of horſe, me- 
nacing Jourdan in the moſt eſſential point of his 
poſition, obliged him to withdraw part of his troops 
from the right, and thus Stzaray was enabled 
to regain his poſt. The Auſtrian cavalry drove 
the French left from their ground, and compelled 
them to retire behind the wood; but the Imperial. 
iſts being now. expoſed ta a fire of muſketry and 
grape-ſhot, were forced to abandon with precipi- 
tation the, advantage they had gained. A ſe- 
cond attempt of, the fame nature was ſtill more 
unſucceſsful, and after ſeveral fruitleſs endea- 
vours Prince Charles was conſtrained to wait the 
arrival of his whole forces combined. General 
Kray's column on the right, and the whole 
main army, infantry and cavalry, under War- 
tenſleben, now aſſailing the French left, drove 
it from its poſition, and obliged Jourdan, 
whoſe. great inferiority of numbers rendered a 
longer reſiſtance extremely hazardous, to com- 
mence a retreat. This he effected under a charge 
of his cavalry, who preſerved confiderable coun- 


'tenance, and formed repeatedly, under protection 


of their light artillery, to check the purſuit of the 


Auſtiians : the loſs on both ſides was nearly equal. 


Taz citadel of Wurtzburg capitulated on the 


fourth, its garriſon of ſeven hundred men furren- 
dering priſoners of war. The main body of the 
French army now retreated by Fulda and Gelen- 
hauſen towards Wetzlaer in order to repaſs the 
Lahn, while another corps retired by Aſchaffen- 
burg, where a ſmall detachment of nearly two 
thouſand men had an obſtinate engagement with 
General Kray's column. During theſe tranſac- 
tions, ten thouſand men, drawn from the garrifon 
of Mentz, advanced towards Koeningſtein, which 
the French had abandoned on the ſixth. Gene- 
ral Jourdan now took an advantageous poſition on 


the Lahn, apparently with an intention of diſputing 


the paſſage of the river ; and occupied the heights 
behind Wetzlaer, and the heights in front of 
Limburg in conſiderable force. General Kray 
had made a fruitleſs effort againſt the poſt at Wetz- 
laer, and General Hotze, who was detached at 
the ſame time towards Weilburg, was repulſed 
with loſs. His Royal Highneſs now determined 
to endeayour to penetrate the centre of the 
French line at the points of Limburg and Dietz, 
but, on the fixteenth, the latter withdrew their 
poſts behind the Lahn; their tirailleurs, however, 
defended themſelves with much obſtinacy in the 
ſuburbs of Limburg, and the approach of night 
rendered it impoſſible to diſlodge them. Next 
day, the republican army abandoned ſucceſſive- 
ly, and in tranquillity, all their poſts on the Lahn, 
their left and centre retiring towards the Sieg, and 
the right, with the corps that blockaded Ehren- 
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breitſtein, throwing themſelves into the tete. de 
pont at Neuwied, and the n on the 


left bank of the Rhine. 


GENERAL Marceau was entruſted with the charge 
of covering the retreat of the army, and keeping 
the Imperialiſts in check while the French co- 
lumns cleared the defile of Altenkirchen. The 
Auſtrian general Hotze, who commanded in this 
quarter, had poſted ſome chaſſeurs with a party of 
huſſars in a wood: Marceau having advanced to 


this place on purpoſe to reconnoitre, a Tyrolean 


chaſſeur, concealed behind a tree, recognized him 


by the diſtinctive badges of his rank, and levelling 
his carabine brought him to the ground mortally 


wounded. He was conveyed to Altenkirchen, and 


next day the Auſtrian advanced-guard took poſ- 


feſſion of the town. General Kray haſtened to 

ſee him: a tear guſhed from the eye of this aged 
warrior in pity for the ſoldier, againſt whom he 
had fought for two years; and the Archduke, ap- 
priſed of the occurrence, ſent his principal ſurgeon 


to examine the wound; but his utmoſt ſkill was 


unavailing,---Marceau expired on the twenty-firſt. 
The French officers requeſted that his body ſhould 
be given to his countrymen, to which the Prince 
aſſented, with a requeſt that the French com- 
mander would appriſe him of the moment of in- 
terment, in order that the Imperial army might 
aſſiſt in the military and funeral honours paid to 
the memory of Marceau: the body was accord- 

ingly buried in the intrenched camp at Coblentz, 
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during a diſcharge of artillery from both armies. 
In Marceau, the republic loſt one of her ableſt 
generals and firmeſt defenders: altho' only twen- 
ty-ſeven years of age, the many battles he had 
gained in La Vendee, and two campaigns on the 
Rhine, in which he had diſplayed conſummate 
talents and judgment, have aſſigned him a conſpi- 
cuous ſtation among the moſt diſtinguiſhed French 
generals. Beloved by his own troops, he had e- 
ven conciliated the eſteem of the enemy; and it 
is with pleaſure the annaliſt pauſes to record this 
eminent proof of exalted ſentiment animating 
Prince Charles: it is a trait honourable to his 
feelings as a man, and his gallantry as a ſoldier. 


Tnar part of the French army which had not 
crofled the Rhine at Neuwied, continued their re- 
treat from the Sieg in the direction of Duſſeldorf, 
whilſt two diviſions of their right wing crofled 
the Rhine at Bonn. The Archduke now ſaw 
himſelf at liberty to undertake an important o- 
peration on the Upper Rhine: detaching, there- 
fore, a ſtrong body of troops towards Ukareth 
and the Sieg, he directed his march with the 
reſt of the army towards the Maine, and having 
crofſed that river on the twenty-fifth, proceeded 
againſt Moreau, at the ſame time leaving a con- 
ſiderable reſerve cantoned between Mayence and 
Francfort. 


AFTER the irretrievable diſcomfiture of Gene- 
ral Jourdan, it was obviouſly impoſſible for Mo- 
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reau. to advance further into Bavaria, or even 
maintain himſelf in his preſent poſition; and the 
more remotely Jourdan retired from the Danube 
and the Maine, the larger detachments the Arch- 
duke was enabled to ſend to the aſſiſtance of La 
Tour. Never did commander evince greater 
coolneſs and military talents than the French ge- 
neral in this critical ſituation, and never did an 
army diſplay a more brilliant example of intrepi- 
dity and valour than that of the Rhine and 
Moſelle. On the ſeventh, an engagement took 
place near Mainburg, where the French centre 
defeated the Imperialiſts, and took five hundred 
priſoners. It is unneceſſary to enumerate vari- 
ous partial actions that occurred: on the tenth, 
General Moreau quitted his pofition, and began 
to retreat, directing his march towards Neuburg, 


in the courſe of which many ſanguinary conteſts 


took place. When embarraſſed by the preſſure 
of the Imperialiſts, the French general, occaſional- 
ly collecting his forces into one ſolid maſs, preci- 
pitated himſelf with reſiſtleſs fury on the enemy, 
and impelled them back to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance; after which he retired his advanced points, 
and gradually fell back towards the Rhine. 


A DETACHED corps of the Archduke's army, 
reinforced by the garriſons of Manheim and Phi- 
lipſburg, attacked General Scherer at Bruchſal on 
the thirteenth, and drove him back to Raſtadt, 
and afterwards to Kehl. Not content with this 
ſucceſs, the Imperialiſts aſſaulted Kehl on the nine. 
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teenth with all the forces they could collect, their 
columns being conducted by the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring villages, who had worked at the 
fortifications. The attack was ſo warm, that the 
French advanced pofts were foreed; and, at the 
ſame moment, the Auſtrians, penetrating into the 
place, traverſed it, and even advanced to the tete 
de pant of the Rhine, where their career was arreſt- 
ed, and the troops thrown into total confufion by 
the fire from the batteries at the head of the 


bridge. The French were ſtill in poſſeſſion of the 


principal works, and kept up a well directed fire, 
when, after an obſtinate ſtruggle, the Auſtrians 
were driven from the town and vicinity with con- 
fiderable loſs. After this a detachment of the na- 
tional guards of Straſburg was ſent to aſſiſt in ſe- 
curing Kehl, the fort of the Ifle of the Rhine, 
and the bridge, poſts of the firſt importance in 
aiding General Moreau's retreat. 


Ox the feventeenth, the French army, which 
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had fallen back behind the Lech, made one of retreat of 


its forward movements, and completely defeated 
General La Tour, ſweeping every thing before it, 
and extending itſelf as far as Landſperg. General 
Moreau recroſſed the Lech at Augſburg and Rain 
on the night of the twentieth, and retired in the di- 
rection of Ulm, while General Nauendorf, toprevent 
his retreating by Stutgard, occupied the roads lead- 
ing to that place. But the Frencharmy, on leaving 
Ulm, proceeded along the left bank of the Da- 
nube as far as Erbach, where they again croſſed 
[ 


General 
Moreau. 


2796. the river, and directed their march through the 


Steinhau- 


principality of Furſtenberg towards the Foref 
Towns, while General La Tour advanced on their 
rear, General Frolich hung on one flank, and Nau- 
endorf at Hechingen on the other. 


Tux Auſtrians occupied the crefts of the moun- 
tains in the Black Foreſt, where the Danube has its 
ſource; and garniſhed with troops all the defiles for- 
med by the rivulets deſcending from the mountains 
and running weſtwards to the Rhine. Moreau had 
now, therefore, no other alternative than either to 
attack General Nauendorf and gain the Val d' En- 
fer*k that deſeends into the Briſgaw by Friburg, 
or fall back by the Foreſt Towns and the territory 
of Switzerland: but finding himfelf cloſely preſſed 
by La Tour, he determined to diſable the Imperial 
general in ſuch a manner as might give himſelf time 
to èffect a retreat without any ſerious loſs. Ac- 
cordingly on the thirtieth, he attacked with fury 
the heads of the Auſtrian columns in the neigh- 
bourhood of Steinhauſen, and altho' La Tour ad van- 
eed with all his ftrength, it was not without extreme 
difficulty and immenſe loſs that he ſucceeded in 
ſaving his troops from a total rout. The advanced - 
guard of General Mercantin's column, conſiſting 
of a detachment of the Prince of Condé's corps 
under the command of the Duke D' Enghien, 
were the greateſt ſufferers in this action. On the 


th 
— 


— 


® The valley of hell. 
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twelfth of this month the whole of the Prince's 

little army had a moſt ſanguinary engagement 

with a republican detachment at Kamlach, in 

which the former ſuffered a dilaſtrous defeat, two 

battalions of the Tnfanterie noble being nearly an- 

nihilated, and the reſt of his army ſaving them- 
ſelves only by the rapidity of their flight. 


Tus Archduke, inſtead of attempting to make 


a junction with General La Tour by way of Hail- 


bron, Gmund, and Ulm, proceeded along the right 
bank of the Rhine, probably with an intent to cut 
off the retreat of the French towards that river ; 
and directing his march to Graben and Carlſruhe, 
reached Raſtadt on the fifth of October. Prince 
John of Lichtenſtein paſſed the Rhine at Manheim 
on the ſecond, in order to make a diverſion on 


the left bank; but this operation was not attend- 


ed with much ſucceſs. 


A NunEROUs body of Auſtrians had taken poſt 
between the ſources of the Neckar and the Da- 
nube, the more effectually to cover the paſſes of 
the Black Foreſt and inceſſantlꝝ harraſs the French 
rear. General Moreau, ſenſible of the danger to 
which his farther retreat was expoſed, reſolved 
to riſk a general action with La Tour, as the 
only means of gaining time to extricate himſelf 
from the difficulties, which he was likely to ex- 
perience in his rear. Early on the morning of the 
ſecond, his left wing under General Deſaix croſſed 
the Danube at Riedlingen, and, repaſſing it at 
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Munderkingen, turned and defeated the Auſtrian 
corps poſted betwixt the Feder- ſce and the river, 
As toon as he learned the ſucceſs of his left, he 
advanced his centre from Schuſſenried to attack 
the front of the Imperialiſts at Stenhauſen and af- 
ter an action of fix hours was completely ſucceſs. 
ful, General La Tour, finding that his right 
flank was totally uncovered, and his rear menaced 
by the progreſs of the enemy, was obliged to aban- 
don his ground, and retire behind the Riſs and 
ultimately beyond the Rothambach. His retreat 
was covered by the corps of Conde, but their deſ- 
perate valour was unable to withſtand the fury of 
the republican troops, who took a dreadful revenge 
on theſe expatriated Frenchmen. The diſorder of 
the Imperialiſts was extreme, and their defeat com- 


plete; they loſt five thouſand priſoners, ſeveral 


ſtandards, and twenty pieces of cannon, 


Havixe thus ſucceeded in gaining ſufficient 
freedom for the future movements of his retreat, 
the French General continued his march with 
the main body of his army in the route of Stock- 
ach. All the defiles in his flank and rear were 
occupied by bodies of Auſtrians, while Prince 
Charles was rapidly advancing with a part of his 
army, and threatening to deſtroy the bridges on 
the Rhine, The French army, therefore, requir- 
ed the moſt undaunted intrepidity and perſeve- 


.rance to extricate themſelves, but their courage, 


ſeconded by the {kill of their commander, was e- 
qual to the talk. The victory gained at Bibe- 
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rach, although brilliant, was not ſufficient for their 


ſecurity : near twenty-five thouſand men, under 
Generals Petraſch and Nauendorf, were poſted at 
Rothweil, Villengen, Donechingen, Neuſtadt, and 
Valdeut, while the Foreſt Towns were occupied by 
the Auſtrian troops and armed peafantry; thus, all 
communication with France was completely inter- 
rupted. On the fixth, two diviſions of the French 
left paſſed the Danube in ſeveral columns between 
Riedlingen and Sigmaringen, and having re-afſem- 
bled in the neighbourhood of Veringen advanced 
to Beuren and Friedingen, in a parallel direction 
with the main army, and, in proportion as it re- 
treated, covered its march from the attempts, 
which were to be apprehended from the corps of 
Generals Nauendorf and Petraſch. After trans- 
ferring his head -· quarters to Stockach, General 
Moreau commenced his ulterior opefations hy o- 
pening a paſlage to the Foreſt Towns, which he 
forced without much difficulty. That part of the 
army, which was not neceſſary to keep General 
La Tour in check, was detached under the com- 
mand of General Deſaix to cover the left flank, 
and on the eighth this officer drove General Pe- 
traſch from Duttlingen, and purſued him to Vil- 
lengen, Next day, being joined by the two divi- 
ſions which had filed along the left bank of the 
Danube, he attacked Petraſch at Schweningen, 
diſlodged him from that place and Villengen, and 


gained poſſeſſion of Rothwell, but afterwards eva- 


cuated it on the approach of Nauendorf, who had 
haſtened to the aid of Petraſch. During theſe tranſ- 
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actions, Lieutenant-general Hotze, whocommanded 


the corps of light troops that had paſſed the Rhine 


at Manheim, puſhed his parties towards Weiſſem- 
burg, Seltz, Haguenau, and almoſt to the gates of 
Straſburg in one direction, and to Kayſerſlautern 


in another. They have, ſays the London 


Gazette, © levied contributions, taken hoſtages, 


and ſpread the utmoſt conſternation throughout 


The 
French 
force the 
Valley of 


Hell. 


the country.” 


Tur French army had till to force the difficult 
paſſage of the Black Foreſt : and for this purpoſe 
the centre, filing out of its line, vigorouſly at- 
tacked the Auſtrian corps poſted in the Val d'En- 


fer, a frightful defile narrowed for the ſpace of ſe- 


veral leagues by two ſteep mountains, and in ſome 
places ſcarcely eight or ten fathoms aſunder. The 
right and left of the army, which had effected a 
junction, and continued to keep in check the army 
of La Tour and the corps under Generals Petraſch 
and Nauendorf, cleared the defile without ſuſtaining 
any loſs, and on the thirteenth arrived at Frihurg. 
Next day they occupied Waldkirch, extending 


their poſts along the heights on the right bank of 


the Eltz: the baggage and convoys, under the 


protection of the right wing, alſo paſſed the de- 


files by the Foreſt Towns. Meanwhile General 
La Tour, finding that the retreat of the French 
could no longer be prevented, diſcontinued his 
purſuit, and marched by his right towards the 
valley of the Kintzig in order to form a junction 
with the Archduke in the neighbourhood of Horn- 


xxvii- 
berg, while a detachment under the Prince of 
Conde and General Frolich continued to follow 
the enemy through the defiles of the Black Fo- 
reſt. The extreme difficulty of making another 


immediate attempt on Kehl, and the approach of 
Moreau's army, determined his Royal Highneſs 


to defer the execution of any enterpriſe againſt 


that fort, and march to Malborgen, which he 
reached on the fixteenth, and there aſſumed the 
direct command of the army of General La Tour. 


Tax Archduke, who had concentrated his 
whole army in the vicinity of Eltzach and Effin- 
gen, attacked the French centre and left. The 
Auftrian army advanced in three columns : that 
on the right under La Tour was to attack the 
village of Kindringen, the centre commanded 
by General Wartenſleben was to carry the heights 
behind Maltertingen, and the left under Petraſch 
was to proceed to Emendingen, whilſt one de- 
tachment attacked the woods on his left, and an- 
other endeavoured to croſs the peaks of the moun- 
tains and turn the right of the French: at the 
ſame time General Nauendorf was directed to at- 
tack the poſt of Waldkirch. The right column 
under La Tour met with a moſt obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance, and was repeatedly repulſed in its attack 
upon Kindringen: at laſt Prince Charles, gal- 
lantly putting himſelf at the head of the grena- 
diers, returned to the charge, and carried the vil- 
lage. The advanced - guard of the French left wing 
had been directed to fall back upon the army be- 
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hind the Eltz on the firſt attack; but General 
Beaupuis, who had the command of this move- 
ment, being killed at the commencement of the 
action, his detachment continued fighting in the 
bad poſition it occupied till new orders arrived, 
when they retired with a ſteady countenance, 
the other advanced points likewiſe falling back to 
the main poſition behind the Eltz. The other 
columns of the Imperial army had not much fuc- 
ceſs in their operations, and General Wartenſle- 
ben, while advancing with the Auſtrian centre to 
the attack, was dangerouſly wounded in the arm. 


Ox the twentieth, a ſtreng corps of Imperial- 
iſts made a vigoyous but unſucceſsful attempt on 
Nimburg, and os that and the day following the 
French army retired inthe direction of Huninguen, 
where a large tete de pont was eſtabhſhed. Ge- 
neral Moreau now occupied a formidable poſition 
with his left touching the Rhine, his right at Can- 
dern, and centre at Schlingen; and his intent was, 
if not preſſed too ſeverely, to maintain himſelf in 
this well ſelected ſtation. The Imperial army 
advanced in four principal columns on the twen- 
ty- third: the two on the right, under the Prince 
of Conde and Prince of Furſtenberg, were direct- 
ed to employ the enemy's attention in ſuch a 
manner as to prevent their ſending any detach- 
ment from their left wing, but not to attempt a 
ſerious attack on the main poſition of that wing, 
the ground from Schlingen to the Rhine being 
too ſtrong to admit of it. The third and fourth 
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cis under Generals La Tour and Nauen 
dorf, were deſtined to make the real attack on 
the left wing of the French, and endeavour 
to turn their flank by penetrating in the di- 
rection of the Rhine. In this point General Fe- 
rinot commanded, and an obſtinate conteſt enſu- 
ed, which was protracted till night, when the re- 
publican army, finding itſelf too inferior in num- 
bers to maintain an inconſequential ſtruggle, re- 
treated and took a poſition at Altingen, and on 
the twenty-ſixth-crofſed the Rhine at Huninguen, 
* without any interruption from the Imperialiſts: 
Thus terminated a retreat, which, with the excep- 
tion of the ever memorable: one effected by the 
ten thouſand Greeks, ſtands unrivalled in aneient 
and modern hiſtory, whether we conſider the in- 
telligence of the commander, the menacing na- 
ture of his ſituation, the triumphant valour of his 
troops, or the culpable negligence of the French 
government in aſſiſting him. 


Havine thus endeavoured to give à detail of 
the military tranſactions on the right bank of the 
Rhine ſince the eommencement of the campaign, 
we muſt now return to the ulterior operations of 
the army of the Sambre and Meuſe. A ſerious 
indiſpoſition; oec aſioned by inceſſant fatigue, 
had obliged: General Jourdan to reſign the com- 


mand, which was intruſted to General Bournon- 


ville, at that time commander. in- chief of the ar- 
my of the North: this happened on the twenty- 
ſixth of September. The whole line of French 
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and Auſtrian poſts between the Lahn and Sieg, 


before Mentz. and along the Rhine as far as Lan- 


dau, were inceſſantly fighting with various ſucceſs, 
and much bloodſhed, but no real advantage to ei- 
ther party. A continual rain for twelve days hav- 
ing ſwelled the waters of the Moſelle in ſuch a man- 
ner as to break down all the bridges on the river, 
theſe. broken maſſes, being hurried down by the 


impetaous rapidity of the ſtream, carried away 


all the bridges thrown over between the right 
bank of the Rhine and the iſle of Neuwied, 
which, with the tete de pont, was for ſome days 


cut off from all communication with the left 


bank. The Imperialiſts, who had made a feigned 
movement in the Hundsruck, probably conjec- 
tured that Bournonville had been obliged to de- 


tach a conſiderable body of his troops to ſecure 


the points menaced, and thereby conſiderably 
weaken his force on the Lower Rhine. Impreſ- 
ſed with this idea, they endeavoured to avail them- 


ſelves of the breaking down of the bridges by the 


floods, in order to gain poſſeſſion of the tete de pont, 
and turn GeneralGrenier's diviſion which they ſup- 


poſed to be inſolated. In the night of the twentieth 


of October, ſix debarkations were made in different 
points, between Andernach and Bacharach, with 
an intent to attract thither detachments of Greni- 
er's diviſion, and induce him to weaken his force 
at the tete de pont: but theſe troops, being attack- 
ed by Generals Kleber and Championnet, were 
moſtly taken priſoners or drowned. Meanwhile 
the Auſtrians preſented themfelves in great force 
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at che head of the bridge; but although they 
made a vigorous attempt, by a warm diſcharge of 
homb-ſhells and cannon balls, to beat down the 


bridge, or compel the French to abandon it, the 


ſuperior and well- ſupported fire of the French bat- 
teries obliged them to retreat. | 


An Auſtrian corps had advancedfrom Mayence 
towards the Lower Nahe, and taken a poſition 
with its left wing on the heights near Creutznach, 
and its right on the hill of Rochuſberg to defend 
the paſſage of Bingen. Op the twenty-ſixth, 
Bournonville's right wing attacked the whole 
Auftrian line from Creutznach as far as Kayſer- 
flautern, diſlodged the enemy from their poſition, 
and drove them behind the Seltz, * 


Aerts General Moreau's army had croſſed the 
Rhine, two diviſions of 1t were detached towards 
Landau, while a diviſion of Bournonville's army 
reached the ' neighbourhood of Kayſerſlautern. 
Detachments from theſe corps drove in all the 
{ſcattered parties of Imperialiſts in the Hundſruck 
and Palatinate, and General Hotze, who had ad- 
vanced in the direction of Landau, was forced to re- 
tire to the intrenched camp of Manheim, where he 
had ſeveral ſerious conteſts with the enemy. In the 
defence of Kehl the diviſionary generals did duty 
alternately, which tended to protract the ſiege, and 
deſtroy a great number of men on both ſides, but 
particularly of the aſſailants. On the morning of 


the twenty-lecond, the garriſon made a vigorous 
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{ally for the purpoſe of reconnoitring the lines of 
circumvallation formed by the-befiegers, when the 
whole line was forced without a ſhot being fired, 
the bayonet alone being employed. The French, 
not having expected ſuch complete ſucceſs, were 


only able to bring off ten pieces of cannon, after 


ſpiking the reſt: above ſix hundred priſoners were 
taken, and the conteft is deſcribed as one of the 
moſt violent and bloody during the war. The Im- 
perialiſts likewiſe made a very ſpirited attempt, in 


at Hunin- the night of the thirtieth, to carry the tete de 


guen. 


Kehl and 
the tete ge 
pont of 


Hunin- 


guen eva- 
cuated. 


pont of Huninguen by aſſault. About midnight, 
they advanced in three columns, and, having forc- 
ed the barriers, obliged the French troops to a- 
bandon part of the works; but General Abatucci, 
who commanded at this place, attacked the e- 
nemy with a ſelect body of troops, and not only 
diflodged them from that part of the works 
they had ſeized, but purſued them to a conſider- 
able diſtance. Few priſoners were taken in this 


ſanguinary action, but the loſs in killed and 


wounded was immenſe on oth fides: General 


Moreau eftimates that of the Auftrians at eigh- 


teen hundred or two thouſand men, and it is pro- 
bable, that of the French was no leſs conſider 
able. 


NumBzRLEss were the attempts of the Imperial- 
iſts on Kehl and the tete de pont of Huninguen ; 
ſometimes they endeavoured to carry theſe forts 
by eſcalade, and ſometimes by puſhing forward 
their parallels according to the formalities of a re. 
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gular ſiege, while the reſt of the hoſtile armies, a- 
long the whole extent of the Rhine as far as Duſ- 
ſeldorf, confined their operations to unimportant 
movements and mutual menaces. The Arch- 
duke has' been blamed for the pertinacity with 
- which he perſevered in the fiege of Kehl, at a 
time when the great maſs of the military ſtrength 
ol Auſtria was neceſſary to raiſe the ſiege of Man- 
tua, the acquilition of which tended to conſolidate 
the conqueſts of France in Italy: but this accuſa- 
tion appears to be unjuſt, The winter ſeaſon ren- 


dered all operations utterly impracticable on an 


extenſive ſcale, and in ſuch circumſtances any at- 
tempt againſt the left bank of the Rhine was ob- 
viouſly chimerical. He could not leave the Briſ- 
gaw with his main army, as General Moreau oc- 
cupied in force the whole country from the Spier- 
bach to the territory of Switzerland ; and to ren- 
der his winter-quarters ſecure, the acquiſition of 


Kehl was abſolutely neceſſary. The country 


he occupied was nearly exhauſted, and from. the 
crippled ſtate of Auſtria, occafioned by the diſaſ- 
trous commencement of the campaign, to which 
her late ſucceſſes were a very inadequate remedy, 


ſome repoſe was indiſpenſible in order to recruit 


her ſtrength. After a ſiege of two months with 
open trenches, the French, in conſequence of a 
convention between the two commanders-in- 


chief, evacuated Kehl on the tenth of January, 


carrying with them the palliſades and the enemy's 
balls, and leaving behind them only a chaos of 
fulns, In the enſuing month, the tete de pont of 
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Huninguen was in like manner evacuated by an 
honourable capitulation, and with this tranſaction 
all active operations terminated. 5 


Tux war continued in Italy, during the winter, 


of Alvinzrs army rendering it neceſſary to form 
another for the purpoſe of covering the hereditary 
Nates, rather than with a hope of recovering Lom- 
hardy, the court of Vienna thought proper to give 
the command of this new army to the Archduke. 
His late good fortune on the Rhine, and the at- 
tachment of the Auſtrian ſoldiery to his Royal 
Highneſs, excited the moſt ſanguine expectations 
of ſucceſs :---but his laurels withered in preſence 


of the formidable warrior he encountered in Ca- 


rinthia. The inclemency of the weather, and the 


fatigue the troops had undergone, ſuſpended far- 


ther operations on the Rhine; preparations, how- 
ever, were made for opening the campaign with 
deciſive effect, but it was requiſite to haſten theſe 
in order to ſecond the invaſion of Germany, which 
Buonaparte meditated from the northern frontier 
of Italy. The army of the Sambre and Meuſe 


was reinforced, and intruſted to the command of | 


General Hoche, while Moreau retained that of 
the army of the Rhine and Mofelle. - No ſooner 
had Hoche aſſumed his command, than he diſ- 
played the characteriſtic firmneſs of his mind by 


an act of juſtice and wholeſome ſeverity. He 


caſhiered a great number of officers, and diſmiſſ⸗- 


ed or arreſted about a hundred commiſſaries, 
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whoſe diſgraceful dilapidations and extortions, 
during the laſt campaign, had 1 the glory of 
the French arms. 


GENERAL. Hoche now intimated to General Wer- 
neck who commanded on the Lahn, that the verbal 
armiſtice between the advanced poſts was to ceaſe, 
and hoſtilities to commence on the fixteenth of A- 
pril: at the ſame time, a ſimilar notice was given 
by General Moreau to the Auſtrian commander 
on the Upper Rhine. Accordingly, a diviſion of 
the army of the Sambre and Meuſe croſſed the ri- 
ver at Bonn on the ſeventeenth, whilſt the troops, 
cantoned between Duſſeldorf and the Sieg, made 
preparations for advancing. On the morning of 
the eighteenth, General Hoche in perſon paſſed 
the Rhine at Neuwied with the right wing, a 
corps of the centre, and a diviſion commanded by 
General Watrin. Two days previous to this, the 
Imperial general had requeſted an armiſtice, but 
as the French commander had not received any 
intelligence of the ſuſpenſion of arms concluded 
by Prince Charles and Buonaparte at Leoben, 


he was obliged to follow his inſtructions, and 


commence the campaign. General Kray, who 
commanded the left wing of the Auſtrian ar- 
my, proceeding on the idea that a convention 
had been agreed on in Carinthia, now requeſted 
permiſſion to ſend an officer veſted with powers 
to conclude an armiſtice. As a preliminary 
condition, Hoche demanded the evacuation of 
the Lahn and the ceſſion of Ehrenbreitſtein ; 
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but the Imperial general being of opinion that 
the relative fituation of the two armies did 


not authoriſe the acceptance of theſe 2 
the conference was terminated. 


Tur Auftrian left, ſtationed in this point, oecu- 
pied an excellent pofition in front of the bridge 
of Neuwied, having its right ſupported by the vil- 
lage of Hotterdorf, and its left reſting on Bendorf. 
The number and arrangement of the redoubts 


and ſtrength of the intrenchments, preſented 


a very formidable aſpect, and did honour to the 
veteran abilities of General Kray. About eight 
in the morning, the Imperialiſts began the action 


with. a lively cannonade, but the French troops ad- 


vancing to the attack, the infantry, ſeconded by 
the fire of the light artillery, carried the village 
and whole line of redoubts with fixed bayonets. 
A few charges of cavalry now decided: tlie battle, 
and the Imperialifts, being thrown into total diſ- 
order, were obliged to retreat, abandoning all the 
cannon of their batteries, ſeveral field-pieces 
and. ammunition-waggons, beſides: the major part 
of their baggage, three or four ſtandards, and four 
thouſand priſoners, | 


GENERAL Lefebvre, with the advanced-guard 
and firſt diviſion, now puſhed forwards to Monta- 
baur, while Grenier with the centre advanced to 
Dierdorf, and; Championnet diſlodged: the Auftri- 
ans from Ukareth and Altenkirchen. Mean time 
General Werneck, in conſequence of Kray's de- 
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feat, was forced to retire with his whole army, and 


take a poſition on the Lahn. General Ney march- 


ed rapidly with a party of horſe to Dierdorf, 
where he fell in with the reſerve of the Imperial 
army, and engaged them for four hours, when, 
the main body of Grenier's column advancing, the 


Imperialiſts were driven from their poſition, and 
obliged to retreat with precipitation, having loſt 
five hundred infantry ' taken priſoners, and five / 


hundred cayalry taken, wounded, or killed. On 


the nineteenth, Lefebvre crofſed the Lahn at Lim- 
burg, with an intent to proceed to Francfort ; and 


Generals Ney and Soult with the advanced guard, 


having overtaken the Auſtrian rear- guard in the de- 


file of the Dille in their retreat to Wetzlaer, drove 
them from this poſt with the loſs of three hundred 
men. | 


Tr x Auſtrian army fell back with ſuch celeri- 
ty, that the French infantry were unable to keep 
pace with them. The cavalry of the advanced- 
guard attacked the poſt of Gieſſen, and after a 
ſhort conteſt the Imperialiſts retired to that of 
Steinberg, which they alſo abandoned in the night- 
time. On the twenty-ſecond, General Waltrin's 
diviſion carried the Auſtrian camp near Mentz, 
and drove the enemy under the cannon of the 


fortreſs, taking upwards of eight hundred priſo- 


ners. General Lefebvre, having crofled the Nid- 
da with his diviſion, . compelled a ſelect corps of 


Imperial cavalry, that occupied the oppoſite bank, 


to retire, and was on the point of entering Franc- 
N 
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fort, when he received information from the Auf. 
trian general, that the preliminaries of peace were 
ſigned by Prince Charles and Buonaparte. He there- 
fore conſented to fuſpend the action until the return 


of an officer, whom he inſtantly difpatched to Ge- 


neral Hoche, who at the fame moment received a 
letter from General Berthier intimating the terms. 
of the convention. After ſtrengthening their 
poſts, the two commanders-1n-chief agreed to a 
Ime of demarkation for the armies, behind which 
they waited for the ulterior orders of their reſpec- 
tive governments. 


Tux cabinet of Vienna, being compelled to 


form a fifth army in order to oppoſe the progreſs 


of Bnonaparte, had drawn a reinforcement of 
twenty or thirty thouſand men from the Rhine, 
and ſent them to the Italian frontier. This ne- 
ceflarily weakened their Suabian line, and facili- 
tated the operations of General Moreau, who a- 
gain effected the paſlage of the river by a coup de 
main. In the night of the nineteenth, a conſi- 


derable body of troops crofled over to the right 


bank in boats, and after a moſt obſtinate ſtruggle 
ſucceeded in re-eftabliſhing the bridges, by means 
of which the reft of the army paſſed the river, 
and immediately commenced offenſive operations. 


Several warm engagements occurred in the courſe 
of the day, but at laſt the Imperialiſts were com- 


pletely defeated, and purſued to Offenburg ; and 


in the evening the republican flag waved in tri- 


12 umph on the baſtions of Kehl. The Auſtrians loſt 
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ſeveral ſtandards, upwards of twenty pieces of 1797. 

cannon, all their camp equipage, the military” |, 

cheſt, the bureau of the ſtaff of the army, and 

three or four thouſand priſoners, including the 

general of their artillery, and a great number of 

ſuperior officers. The French Generals Du- 

hem, Deſaix, Jordis, Dement, and Regnier, were 

wounded : and from the ſteady reſiſtance made 

by the Imperialiſts, the lofs of the republican ar- 

my muſt have been very conſiderable. 
HaeeiLy for the countries threatened with be- 2 

coming the theatre of war, the ſuſpenſion of arms, ties on the 

now concluded between Auſtria and France, ſav- Rhine. 

ed them from a repetition of the calamities they 

had ſuſtained in the preceding campaign, and 

promiſed to reſtore the repoſe of the continent. 

Buonaparte, earneſt to prevent the uſeleſs effu- 

ſion of blood, had diſpatched a courier with the 

intelligence, who reached General Moreau's head- 

quarters in the night of the twenty-firſt, and from 

thence haſtened along the French line to Fried- 

berg, the head-quarters of General Hoche. Ar- 

rangements, ſimilar to thoſe on the Lahn, were 

concerted by the generals on the Upper Rhine, a 

line of demarkation was agreed on, and a friend- 

ly intercourſe eſtabliſhed between the two nations. 

Language is inadequate to deſcribe the univerſal 

tranſport of joy, diſplayed at Vienna and through 

all the hereditary ftates, on receiving informa- 

tion of the concluſion of the preliminary con- 

vention. No leſs general was the enthufiaſtic ſa- 
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1797. tisfaction of the French nation at the triumphant. 
—— eſtabliſhment of their independence and republi- 
can liberty, and the inhabitants of Paris, in their, 
uſual manner, greeted the glad tidings of peace 
with ſongs of victory, feſtive paſtimes, and reite- 

rated acclamations of Vive la republique ! 
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GENERAL BUONAPARTE 


ITALY. 


HE. timid and impotent prayers of a few 
enlightened Italians invited the French re- 


public. to carry its arms acroſs the Alps, while. 
all the governments of the peninſula conſpired to 
oppoſe their progreſs. The neutrality of Genoa. 
and Venice was merely the attitude of a weakneſs. 


afraid to act, and the ariſtocracy of their ſenates 


was even more inimical than the cabinets of kings 
to the principles of liberty. They regarded inac- 
tion as the means of ſafety, and dreaded every kind 
of popular commotion from a conſciouſneſs of their 
inability, in the moment of efferveſcence, to direct 
it at their will. The lately eſtabliſhed neutrality 


of Tuſcany was the effect of motives ſcarcely more 


generous or ſincere, but it ſuperadded the hope of 
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becoming for a time the centre of all the com- 
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merce of Italy, if it could ſucceed in keeping on a 
friendly footing with France and England. All 
the other Italian powers had joined the coalition, 


and together poſſeſſed a formidable military force, 


 NoTwiTHSTANDING. the recent defeat of 


| General De Vins, the Auſtrians had loſt only that 


part of the ſea-coaſt of the Genoeſe territory, which 
ſtretches from Savona to Voltri; and the facility 
of communicating with the: Engliſh fleet, an 
advantage, which, though of but ſmall importance, 
the latter affected to eſtimate highly. The French 
had neglected to reap the advantages, which might 
have been expected from their late. victories, and 


the Emperor had time to reinforce his army, which 
he intruſted to the command of General Beaulieu. 


my | — | 


Tun Auſtrian "INE at the opening of 
the campaign amounted to _- 80,000 
The King of Sardinia's army of the line 60,000 
His militia armed and embodied - - - 30,000 
The Pope had afſembled - - - - 30,000 
The King of Naples had = - - 80,000 
Of theſe 40,000-were aſembled i in two 


Camps on his frontiers, while 2,400 of his 


cavalry had joined the e in Lom- 


Y bardy. 


The Duke of Parma, and particularly 
the Duke of Modena, ſupplied the coali- 
tion with money and proviſions inſtead 
of troops, whom they could not or durſt 
not furniſh ; while Venice and Genoa 
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29111 Carried over 200 880 
were ace leſs perfidious nor leſs liberal 
in their ſupplies. 


Thus Italy diſplayed an armed force of 280,000 


men ready to. oppoſe. the 3 of 
France. 


FARTHER obſtacles awaited the French on the 
other ſide of the mountains: They had to contend 
with the ardent heat and inſalubrity of a climate, 
which had ſo often proved fatal to their country- 
men, and they had to encounter the oppoſition of 
a numerous and powerful clergy, and their in- 


fluence over a people ſunk in ſuperſtition, whom 
the eccleſiaſtical order had been aſſiduous in pre- 


judicing againſt the French, and particularly a- 
gainſt their opinions more formidable ſtill than 
their arms. It was, therefore, neceſſary, that the 
new Brennus ſhould be as politic and ſage as 
yalorous. It was neceflary, that he ſhould know 
how to conquer, and when to pardon ; that he 


ſhould be able to intoxieate his army with glory, 


and protect Italy from the avidity of troops con- 
demned for two years to the moſt urgent priva- 


tions on the ſterile rocks of the river of Genoa. 
France had need of another Cæſar, and ſhe found 


him in a young officer of artillery, of twenty-eight 
years of age. The DireQory of the French re- 
public named General BuonaPARTE to the ſu- 


preme command of the army of Italy. They had. 


recognized great military talents in the diſpoſi- 


tions, which he had adviſed, and executed, for the 


1796. 


Battle of - 


Monte- 
a notte. 
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retaking of Toulon from the united armies of Eng. 
land and Spain, and ſince that time he had — 
ed new ſervices to the FOR conſtitution. 


Ty E Kunath of the FRG of Italy did not then 
exceed 56,000 men, while its ſupply in proviſions 
and carriages was extremely defective. In ſuch 
circumſtances, an ordinary man would have felt 


himſelf paralized; Buonaparte beheld only, in this 


deficiency, the neceſſity of acting with diſpatch, 
and of ſucceſs. *« If we are vanquiſhed,” ſaid he, 
„I ſhall have too much ;---if conquerors, we —_ 
in need of nothing.” 


| Tur Auſtrians nn piedmonteſe occupied all 


the paſſes and heights of the Alps, which com- 


mand the river of Genoa. The French had their 
right ſupported by Savona, and their left towards 
Montenotte, while two demi-brigades, the ſeven- 
tieth and ninety-ninth, were conſiderably advan- 
ced in front of their right, at Voltri, ſix leagues 
from Savona and three from Genoa. The Ge- 
noeſe, uneaſy at this neighbourhood, while they 
provided for the defence of their city on the 


ſide of Voltri, permitted Beaulieu's troops to paſs 


without interruption towards Novi, Gavi, and the 


Bochetta, under the cannon. of poſts almoſt im · 


pregnable, and contented themſelves with yain 
proteſtations againſt this violation of their terti- 
tory, which, however, they ſecretly approved. 


AFTER ſome days ſpent in movements inten- 


ed to deceive the French, Beaulieu ordered ten 


neœuvre was to pave the way for victory, and de- 
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thouſand men, on the ninth of April, to attack APRIL. 
the poſt of Voltri. General Cervoni, with three . 
thouſand men he commanded there, defended | 
it with the uſual intrepidity of the ſoldiers of — 
ty, and retreated during night with the greateſt 
order, and in ſight of the enemy, to the church of 

Our Lady of Savona, in conſequence of orders from . 
Buonaparte, who covered the retreat with fifteen 
hundred men, poſted for that purpoſe on the aye- 

nues of Soſpello and the heights of Verraggio, On 

the tenth, about four in the morning, Beaulieu, at 

the head of fifteen thouſand men, attacked and 
drove in all the poſts, which ſupported the centre 

of the French, and preſented himſelf, at one 
o'clock of the day, before the redoubt of Monte- 
notte, the laſt of their intrenchments.  Notwith- 
ſtanding repeated charges, this redoubt kept 

firm, and arreſted the progreſs of the enemy. 

The chief of brigade Rampon, who command- 

ed there fifteen hundred men, by one of thoſe 
impulſes which characterize a brave ſoul formed 
for great actions, made his ſoldiers in the midſt 

of the fire, take an oath to periſh in the redoubt, 

and during the whole night kept the enemy at 

the diſtance of piſtol-ſhot. In the night-time, Ge- 
neral Laharpe, with all the troops of the right, 

took poſt behind this redoubt ſo valiantly defend- 

ed; and Buonaparte, followed by the Generals 
Berthier and Maſſena, and the Commiſſioner Sali- 
cetti, brought up the troops of his centre and his 

left, at one o'clock in the morning, by Altara, on 

the flank and rear of the Auſtrians. This ma- 
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APRIL cide the conteſt. On the eleventh at day break, 
_— Beaulieu, who had received reinforcements, and 
Laharpe, attacked and charged each other with 
vigour and various ſucceſs, when Maſſena appear. 
ed ſcattering death and terror on the flank and 
rear of the Auſtro-Sardinians, where General Ar. 
genteau commanded. Soon after the enemy's Ge. 
nerals, Roccavina and Argentau, being grievouſly 
; wounded, increaſed: the diſorder, and the rout 
became complete. Fifteen hundred killed, two. 
thouſand five hundred priſoners, of whom ſixty 
were officers, and ſeveral ſtandards, ſignaliſed this. 
victory. The Auſtrians were purſued, and the 
French made themſelves maſter of Carcara, which 
they reached on the twelfth, and alſo of Cairo, 
which the enemy were conſtrained to abandon. 


| Ir formerly it was unuſual, that a battle ſhould 
exceed the limits of one day, it was no leſs fo, that 
| a campaign ſhould, ſo to ſay, be only a ſeries of 
| daily and perpetual battles. This new ſyſtem 
of tactics appears to belong more peculiarly to Ge- 
neral Buonaparte, who ſeems to have no taſte for 
half. ſucceſs but to be indefatigable in following 
up the defeats he has given; and- this art of 
; abridging war will force his enemies to oppoſe to 
him, in the ſame campaign, new armies in Ru 
thoſe he has deſtroyed. 
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T x battle of Montenotte could not be deciſive: 
of the campaign: Beaulieu, altho' beaten, was till 
able to ſend affiftance from his right wing to the 
left of the Auſtro-Sardinian army. The trait of 
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ability was to ſeparate theſe two armies, and to APRIL 


keep the one in check, while defeating the other; 
but as this attempt muſt have been readily pene- 
trated by both, the operation became conſequent- 
ly more difficult, and the. glory of ſuceeding in 
it the greater, eſpecially if effected by an army 
very inferior in number. Time was precious, and 
Buonaparte knew ſo: removing therefore his head- 
quarters to Carcara on the twelfth, he ordered Ge- 
neral Laharpe to march to Sozello in order to me- 
nace the eight battalions of the enemy ſtationed 
there, and repair on the day following, by a rapid 
and concealed march, to the town of Cairo ; while 
General Maſſena was directed to gain the heights 
of Dego, at the ſame time that the Generals Me- 
nard and Joubert occupied, one the heights of Bi- 
eſtro, and the other the intereſting poſition of St 
Marguerite. This movement following the battle 


1796. 


of Montenotte, placed his army on the other ſide 


of the creſt of the Alps, and on the declivities look- 
ing towards Italy : it was undoubtedly matter of 
glory to have ſcaled in ſo ſhort a ſpace thoſe which 
look towards the Mediterranean. The paſſage of 
the Alps might now be regarded as nearly cleared, 
and the rapidity, with which it was effected, is * 
moſt unparalleled. | 


On the thirteenth at day-break, General Au- 
gereau with his diviſion forced the defiles of Mille- 
limo, while the Generals Menard and Joubert 


drove the enemy from all the neighbouring pofts, 


and by a prompt and bold manœuvre ſurrounded 
2 corps of fifteen hundred Auſtrian grenadiers, 


Battle of | 
Milleſi- \ 
mo. | 


— 
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RI „ by Lieutenant-General Provera in 


© — 


Night approaching during theſe tranſactions gave 


perſon, a knight of the order of Maria "Thereſa, 
who, far from laying down his arms and ſurrender. 
ing priſoner of war, retired to the ſummit af the 
mountain of Coſſaria, and intrenched himſelf in the 
ruins of an old caſtle extremely ſtrong, on account 
af its poſition. Augereau ordered his artillery, to 
advance; when both kept up a cannonade for ſe. 
veral hours: At eleven o'clock-of the day, Buona- 


Parte, vexed at finding his march arreſted by a 
handful of men, ordered General Provera to be 


ſummoned to ſurrender. The latter requeſted to 
ſpeak with the commander. in- chief, but a lively 
cannonade commencing on the right wing of the 
French prevented him from repairing to Provera, 
who continued to treat with General Augereau 
for ſeveral hours. The conditions he aſked being 
unreaſonable, and night approaching, Augereau 
formed his men into four columns, and advanced 


againſt the caſtle. Already had the intrepid Jou- 
bert, a general eſtimable for his knowledge and 


military talents, entered, the enemy's intrench- 


ments with ſeven men, when, being wounded in 


the head, he was thrown on the ground; and his 
ſoldiers thinking him dead, the movement of his 
column relaxed: his wound however was not dau- 
gerous. The ſecond column commanded by Ge- 
neral Banel' advanced in great filence, when this 
brave officer was killed at the foot of the enemy's 
intrenchments. The third column under Adjutant- 


| General Quenin was in like manner diſconcerted 


in its march, Quenin having fallen by a bal. 
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Buonaparte reaſon to fear, that the enemy would APR II. 
attempt to make their way ſword in hand. He _ 
therefore ordered all the battalions to unite, epaul- 
ments of caſks to be formed, and howitzer batte- 
ries planted within half a muſket-ſhot of the ene- 
my. At dawn of day on the fourteenth, the hoſ- 
tile armies faced each other. The French left 
under Augereau kept General Provera blockaded: 
ſeveral of the enemy's regiments, and among 0- 
thers that of Belgiojoſo, attempted to penetrate 
the centre of the French, but were vigorouſly: 
repulſed by General Menard, who was then di- 
rected to fall back on the right wing. Before one 
o'clock at noon, General Maſſena extended his 
line beyond the enemy's left, which occupied the 
village of Dego with ftrong intrenchments and vi- 
gorous batteries. The French puſhed forward 
their light troops as far as the road leading from 
Dego to Spino. General Laharpe marched with 
his diviſion in three cloſe columns ; the one on his 
left, commanded by General Cauſſe, croſſed the 
Bormida under the enemy's fire with the water 
up to their middle, and attacked the right of the 
enemy's left wing. General Cervoni at the head 
of the ſecond column alſo paſſed the Bormida, un- 
der the protection of one of the French batteries, 
and advanced immediately againſt the enemy ; 


while the third column under Adjutant-General = 

Boyer turned a ravin, and cut off their retreat. | 
t All theſe movements, ſeconded by the intrepidity 
{ of the troops and the talents of the generals, ac- | 
I. compliſhed the object in view. Coolneſs is the | 
e reſult of courage, and courage is the characteriſtic 


B 
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APRTL. of Frenchmen. The enemy, ſurrounded on all 
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more important, as the ſupply of proviſions and 


pieces of cannon with their apparatus, horſes, waggons, &c. 
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ſides, had not time to capitulate ; and the French 
columns, ſpreading every where terror and death, 
put them to the rout. While the right of the 
French made the neceffary diſpoſitions for attack. 
ing the enemy's left, General Provera with the 
corps he commanded at Coflana : ſurrender. 
ed priſoners of war. The troops ſpread on all 
ſides in purſuit of the enemy, and Laharpe, put- 
ting himſelf at the head of four fquadrons of ca- 
valry, purſued them with vivacity. By this vic- 
tory the French acquired from ſeven to nine thou- 
ſand priſoners ;* and the enemy had between two 
thouſand and two thoufand five hundred killed. 


_ Fax victory of the French at Milleſimo was the 


ammunition they acquired by it furniſhed them 
with the means of marching to new ſucceſles, and 
facilitated the neceſſary ſuccours, which they 
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* Amon the priſoners were a Lieutenant-General, twenty 
or thirty Colonels and Lieutenant Colonels, and almoſt the 
whole of the following regiments : | | 


Fax corps—three companies of Croats z the battalions of 
Pelegrini, Stein, Vilhem, Schroeder and Teutſch. 


Fou companies of artillery ; ſeveral ſuperior officers of en- 
gineers in the Emperor's ſervice ; the regiments of Montſer- 
rat, of the Marine and of Suza and four companies of gre- 
nadiers in the ſervice of the king of Sardinia, Twenty-two 


and. fifteen ftandards ſell into the hands of the French; among 
the killed was a Colonel, aid- de- camp to the king of Sardinia. 
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could not without extreme difficulty tranſport a- 
croſs theſe high mountains. It alſo promiſed to 
Buonaparte a ſpeedy junction with the diviſion of 
Serrurier, who guarded the banks of the Tana- 
ro and the valley of Oneglia; and by effecting 
this he would augment his. own force, while he 
had diminiſhed that of the Auſtro-Sardinians by 


ten thouſand men, forty pieces of cannon, all their 


magazines and a part af their baggage. The dif- 
ficultiesof the country muſt have rendered this 
loſs ſtill more ſenſible; and the enemy had 
now no other alternative than to attempt ſome 
bold expedition, which might retard the rapid 
progreſs of the French. 


Taz army, fatigued with the battle fo lately 


fought, had entirely given itſelf up tothe ſecurity 
of victory, when, on the fifteenth at day-break, 
Beaulieu; with ſeven thouſand Auſtrians, the 


flower of his army, attacked the village of Dego. 


with great boldneſs, and carried it. The generale 
immediately. rouſed the French to arms: and 
Maſſena, as ſoon as he had formed part of his troops, 
began the attack, but was repulſed. in three dif- 
ferent attempts. General Cauſſe was not more for- 


tunate; having rallied the ninety-ninth demi- bri 


gade, he attacked. the enemy, and was on the 


point of charging with the bayonet, . when he fell 
mortally wounded. In this condition perceiving 
General Buonaparte, he collected his remaining 


ſtrength, and aſked him if Dego was retaken--- 
The poſts are ours,” replied the General 


Il 


APRIL 
1796, 


on " 


Engage- 
ment at 
Dego. 


* Then,” faid. Cauſſe, vive ia republique ! I die _ 
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APRIL content. The affair however was not yet de- 


_ cided, and it was already two o'clock of the af. 
ternoon. Buonaparte - ordered the eighty-ninth 
demi. brigade to form in column under the com. 
mand of General Victor, whilſt Adjutant-General 
Lanus, rallying the eighth demi-brigade of light 
infantry, precipitated himſelf at their head on the 
enemy's left. His troops for a moment heſitated, 
but his intrepidity decided them, and theſe com- 
bined movements carried Dego. The cavalry 
completed the rout of the enemy, who left ſix 
hundred dead and fourteen hundred priſoners. 
During this, General Ruſca made himſelf maſter 
of the poſt of San- Giovanni, which commands the 
valley of the Bormida. General Augerau, having 
diſlodged the enemy from the redoubts of Monte. 
zemo, opened a communication with, the valley 
of the Tanaro, where Serrurier's diviſion had al- 
ready occupied, on the left of that river and al- 
moſt under Ceva, the poſts of Batifolo. Bagnaſco, 
and Nocetto. The retaking of Dego ſecured 
Buonaparte's right from any farther inquietude 
on the part of Beaulieu thus ſeparated ſrom t he 
Auſtro- Sardinian army, and alſo allowed him time 
to concert meaſures againſt this army, which oc- 
cupied a ſtrong intrenched camp under Ceva. He 
puſhed forwards to that place, the ſame day (fif. 
teenth) a ſtrong reconnoitring party, and the con- 
ſequence was the carrying ſome of the enemy's 
poſts, which rendered more certain the attack on 
their camp. | 


Tux activity with which theſe meaſures were 
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executed, cannot be too much remafked. The 


French government ſeconded it by their juſt eulo- 


gies, and poſterity will recogniſe, in the diſpatch- 
es of the Directory to the generals of the repub- 


lic, the care they took in diſtributing this incenſe: 


of glory, which is the moſt powerful ſtimulant of 
French ardour. In their letter to Buonaparte 
the Directory expreſſed the ſatisfaction they 
felt in finding the choice, they had made of him 
to conduct the army of Italy to victory, juſtified 
by the laurels he had gained. To day, Gen- 
eral,” ſaid they, © receive the tribute of na- 
tional gratitude, merit it more and more, and 
prove to Europe, that Beaulieu, by changing 
the field of battle, has not changed his oppo- 
nent ; that beaten in the north, he ſhall be con- 
ſtantly defeated by the brave army of Italy; 
and that with- ſuch defenders, liberty ſhall tri- 
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Letters 
of the Di- 
rectory 

to the 
French 
Generals. 


umph over the impotent efforts of the enemies 


of the republic.“ 


To General Laharpe they wrote thus“ The 
terror, with which you inſpire the enemies of 
the republic, can alone equal its gratitude and 
the eſteem due to your courage and your ta- 
lents.” And to the chief of brigade Rampon--- 
Intrepid ſoldier, votary of liberty, continue to 
ſerve her; may the oath, which you diQated 
to the brave ſoldiers, you commanded in the re- 
doubt of Montenotte, be occaſionally repeated 
by all republicans, who are worthy to obſerveit; 
and may it ſerve to fortify in them the hatred 
of ſlavery, and the defire of ' vanquiſhing ene- 
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APRIL mies who have not renounced the inſenſate pro- 


4 jet of giving us chains. French valour will ſoon 


compel them to ſue for peace; and you will have 
contributed to this by the trait of heroiſm, Which 


* honour to your name.“ 
NN 


| Tux praiſe diſtributed by monarchs has not the 
zeſt of this: theirs is merely a compliment, 
while ours is a public homage and a national eu- 
logium. An army thus impelled, whoſe military 
conſtitution has ſo many advantages over that 
which kings can give, muſt acquire and preſerve 
a vaſt ſuperiority over the troops of the latter. 
Accordingly, the army of Italy, evinced itfelf to 
be as indefatigable as its general was expedi- 
8 i N | 5 


AuckREAU had left Montezemo on the ſixteenth; 
and attacked the redoubts, that defended the ap- 
proach to the intrenched camp of Ceva, which 
were occupied by eight thouſand Pied monteſe. 
The columns commanded bythe Generals Bayrand 
and Joubert fought the whole day, and made 
themſelves maſters of moſt of theſe redoubts. The 
enemy was on the point of being turned by Caſ- 
tellino, when, perceiving their danger, they eva- 


cuated the intrenched camp during night. At 


day-break on the ſeventeenth, General Serrurier 
entered the town of Ceva, and inveſted the cita- 
del, in which was a garriſon of between ſeven and 
eight hundred men. The heavy artillery had not 
been able to keep pace with the rapid march of 


the army in the mountains, and had not yet ar- 
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rived. The Piedmonteſe army, driven from Ceva, ARIE 
took a poſition at the confluence of the Curſagha 1796. 
and the Tanaro, with its right ſupported by Notre Engage- 
Dame de Vico, and its centre by the Bicoque. On ment at 
the twentieth, Serrurier attacked their right by Vee. 
the village of St Michael, and paſſing the bridge 
under the fire of the enemy, compelled them, af- 
ter three hours fighting, to evacuate the village ; 

but the Tanaro not being fordable, the diviſion, 

which was to attack their left, could harraſs them 

only by its riflemen. The enemy being reinforc- 

ed on their right, General Serrurier was obliged to 

retreat: this he effected in the beſt order, and at 

night both reſumed their former poſitions. The 

enemy's loſs in this affair muſt have amounted to © 

about one hundred and fifty men. Their poſition 

was formidable ; ſurrounded by two deep and 
impetuous rivers, they had cut down all the 
bridges, and garniſhed the banks with ſtrong bat- 
teries. Both armies ſpent the whole of the twen- 
ty-firſt in making diſpoſitions, and in reciprocally 
ſeeking by falſe manceuvres to conceal their real 
intentions. At two in the morning, General 
Maſſena croſſed the Tanaro, near Ceva, and occu- 
pied the village of Lezegno.. Guieux and Fiorel- 
la, generals of brigade, made themſelves maſters 
of the bridge of the Torra. Buonaparte's object 
was to bear down on Mondovi, and compel the 2 of 

5 ndovi. 

enemy to change the field of battle; but Gene- 

ral Colli fearing the iſſue of an engagement, which 

muſt have been deciſive on ſo extended a line, ſet 

out at two o'clock in the morning in full retreat, 
abandoning all his artillery, and taking the road 
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" APRIL to Mondovi. At day-break the two armies were 
=. in fight of each other, and the engagement began 
nin the village of Vico. General Guieux bore 
down-on the left of Mondovi, while the Generals 
Fiorella and Dammartin attacked and carried 

the redoubt, which covered the enemy's centre; 

upon this the Sardinian army abandoned the field 

of battle, and the ſame evening the French enter. 

ed Mondovi. © The enemy's loſs amounted to 
eighteen hundred men, of whom thirteen andi 

were prilenere.® 


| Kee ER the battle of Mondovi the enemy croſſ. 
ed the Stura, and took a poſition between Coni 
and Cheraſco. This laſt town is not only ſtrong 
on account of its poſition at the confluence of the 
Stura and the Tanaro, but was alſo rendered formi- 
dable by a chain of baſtions ſtrongly paliſaded and 
freized. The twenty-third was ſpent in paſſing 
the Elero and in throwing new bridges acroſs the 
Peſio; in the evening the van-guard arrived at 
Carru, and on the day following, after ſome ſkir- 
miſhes of cavalry, the French entered the town of 
Bena. General Serrurier on the twenty-fifth march- 
ed with his diviſion to La Trinite, and cannonaded 


* A Piedmonteſs Gerardo was killed, and tne * viz. 

S Lieutenant-General, the. Count de Leire , the Count de Flay- 
es, Colonel of the king of Sardinia's . ; M. Matter, Co- 
lone l. Proprietaire of the regiment bearing his name; and 
four other Colonels : eleven ſtandards; eight pieces of can- 
non (including two howitzers) and fifteen waggons. On the 
fide of the French, Stengel, general of diviſion, was mortally 
wounded, while charging at the head of a regiment of cavalry. 
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the town of Foſſano the head quarters of General 


Colli. General Maſſena advanced againſt Cheraſ- 


co, and drove in the enemy's grand-guard. Buona- 


parte ſent General Dujard, and his own aid- 


de-camp Marmont, to reconnoitre the place, 
and plant howitzer batteries on purpoſe to beat 


down the paliſades. The enemy, after ſome diſ- 


charges of their artillery evacuated the town, 
and repaſſed the Stura. The French took twen- 
ty-eight pieces of cannon and very conſiderable 
magazines: this victory was of the greateſt 
conſequence ; for, beſides ſupporting their right- 
wing, it furniſhed an ample ſtore of ſubſiſtence. 
Next day the weather became very unfavourable, 
and it rained in torrents; the French however, were 
buſily engaged in throwing bridges of boatsacroſs the 


Stura, and the enemy were reported to have retired 


to Carignan in order to cover Turin, from which 
the republican army was only nine leagues diſtant. 
Foſſano ſurrendered, and was taken poſſeſſion of by 


Serrurier. General Augerau marched againſt Al- 


ba, which ſurrendered, and he was ordered to 


throw immediately ſeveral bridges of boats at that 


town acroſs the Tanaro, to enable the army to paſs 
the river, which is of nn breadth and ra- 


pidity. 


AFTER the twenty- third, the king of Sardinia, 
reduced to the neceſſity of ſhntting himſelf up in 
Turin with the wreck of his army, and ſuſtaining, 
as his laſt reſource, a ſiege, which the inhabitants 
of that city might not perhaps have ſupported as 


he conld have wiſhed, felt at laſt, that he behov- 
| C | 
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Arn ed either to deſcend from a throne on the point 


1796. 


of being overturned, or to throw himſelf on the 
clemency of the French republic. In conſequence 
of this, General Colli, commander-in-chief of his 


| army, upon the twenty-third of April, ad dreſſed a 


letter to Buonaparte, purporting that being in- 
formed his majeſty the king had ſent plenipoten- 
tiaries to Genoa to treat for peace, under the me. 
diation of the court of Spain, he. was of opinion, 

the intereſts of humanity required, that hoſtilities 
ſhould be ſuſpended on both ſides, during the de- 
pendence of the negociation. He therefore pro- 
poſed an armiſtice, either unlimited or for a cer- 
tain time, as the General ſhould think proper, with 
a view to prevent the uſeleſs effuſion of human 
blood. To this letter Buonaparte replied, that the 
Executive Directory had reſerved to itſelf the right 


of treating for peace. It was therefore neceſſary, 


that the plenipotentiaries of the king ſhould re- 
pair to Paris, or wait at Genoa the arrival of the 
plenipotentiaries, whom the Erench government 
might ſend thither. He further obſerved, that 
the mulitary poſition of the two armies rendered 
impoſſible every unqualified ſuſpenſion of arms ; 
and altho' for his own part he was convinced, that 


government was diſpoled to grant reaſonable 
conditions of peace to his majeſty, yet he could 
not, on vague preſumptions, arreſt his march. 


There was, however, he remarked, a way where- 


by General Colli might attain his purpoſe, con- 
formable to the true intereſts of his court, and 


which would prevent an effuſion of blood, uſeleſs, | 
and therefore contrary to reaſon and the laws of 
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war : and that was to put into his poſſeſſion two 
of the three fortreſſes of Coni, Alexandria or Tor- 
tona. They could then wait, without further hoſtili- 
ties, the iſſue of negociations which might perhaps 
be protracted. This propofition was moderate; 


and he added, that the mutual intereſts of Pied- 


mont and the French-republic induced him to de- 
fire earneſty to ſee the former preſerved from the 
various misfortunes which threatened Mt 


O the 26th, the _—_ General publiſhed an 
addreſs to his army, from the head quarters at 
Cheraſco. After enumerating the victories they 
had gained and the acquiſitions they had made, he 
obſerved, that hitherto they had fought only for 
ſterile rocks, rendered famous by their courage, but 
uſeleſs to their country, and that by their ſervices, 
they now emulated the conquering army of Hol- 
land and the Rhine. Deſtitute of every thang, 
they had ſupplied every thing; without cannon 


they had gained battles, without bridges they had 


eroſſed rivers, without ſhoes- they had performed 
forced marches, without brandy, and often with- 
out bread, they had ſpent the night in arms. 
Republican phalanxes, the ſoldiers of liberty, 


were alone capable of ſuffering what they had ex- 
perienced, and their grateful country would owe 
to them part of its proſperity, If the recovery of 


Toulon preſaged the immortal campaign of 1793, 


their preſent victories augured a campaign! full 


more glorious. The two armies, that but lately 


attacked them with audacity, now fled in terror 
before them, and the baſe men, who ridiculed. 
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APRIL their miſery, and inwardly rejoiced at the triumph 


1796 


of the foe, were abaſhed and trembled. It was 
however not to be diſſembled, that they had ef. 
fected nothing, while there remained any thing 
to be performed. Neither Turin nor Milan 
were as yet in their poſſeſſion, and the aſhes of 
the conquerors of the Tarquins were ſtill trode on 
by the aſſaſſins of Baſſeville. At the commence- 
ment of the campaign the army was deſtitute of 
every thing; to- day they were abundantly ſup- 
plied; the magazines taken from the enemy 
were numerous, and their heavy and field artil- 
lery had arrived. Their native land had a right 
to expect great things from them, and they would 
juſtify its expectation. The greateſt obſtacles 


_ were now ſurmounted, but they had ſtill battles to 


fight, cities to take, and rivers to paſs. Was 
there one among them whoſe courage failed? were 
there any who preferred to re- croſs the peaks 
of the Apennines and the Alps, and patiently 
ſubmit to the inſults of a ſlaviſh ſoldiery ? No. 
ſuch a one exiſted not among the conquerors of 
Montenotte, of Millefimo, of Dego, and of Mon- 
dovi: all burned to carry to afar the glory of the 
French nation ; all were eager to humble thoſe 
arrogant monarchs, who dared to meditate the 
enfettering France ; all wiſhed to diQate a glori- 
ous peace, that would indemnify their country 


for the immenſe ſacrifices it had made : and eve- 


ry one -wiſhed, on returning to his native vil- 


lage, to be able to aſſert with pride, that he was of 


the conquering army of Italy. This conquelt he 
promiſed, but on a condition it was neceſſary they 
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ſhould ſwear to fulfil. This condition was, to re- APRIL 
ſpect the people they ſhould liberate, and repreſs 279% | 
the dreadful pillage committed by miſcreants in- 
cited by the enemy. Without the obſervance of 
this, the republican army would not be the de- 
liverers of the people, but their ſcourges; they 
would not be the honour of the French nation, 
but they would be diſelaimed by their country; 
their victories, their courage, their ſucceſs, and 
the blood of their brethren who had fallen in 
battle, all would be loſt,---even honour and glory: 
As to himfelf, and the generals enjoying the con- 
fidence of the troops, they would bluſh to com- 
mand an army without diſcipline or reſtraint, and 
which recognized no law but that of force. Inveſt- 
ed with the national authority, and rendered 
ftrong by juſtice and the laws, he knew how to 
compel the few, who were deſtitute. of courage 
and ſentiment, to reſpect the laws of humanity 
and honour, ſhould they dare to trample them 
under foot: he would not ſuffer brigands to ſully 
the laurels of the army of Italy ; he would make 
every regulation be rigorouſly executed ; maraud- 
ers would be ſhot without pity, and already ſome 
had fallen victims to this odious crime; but he re- 
marked with pleaſure the eagerneſs and good con- 
duct which the brave ſoldiers had difplayed in 
executing orders. He proclaimed to the nations 
of Italy, that the French army came to break their 
chains; that the French people were the friends 
of all nations : and he called on them to approach 
with confidence, declaring that their property, 
religion and uſages, would be reſpected, that the 
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A P'R1IL troops, in making war, would prove a generous e. 
2 nemy, and that they were the foes of the dn 
_ who eallaved * 


General W have aready * that l the 
2 3 overtures ot General Colli, Buonaparte had not in- 
letter to termitted his operations one moment, and that his 
— poſition on the twenty-ſeventh enabled him to at. 

ö tempt more deciſive expeditions. The propoſi- 
tion of a peace, the conditions of which his ſucceſs 
entitled him to dictate, did not lull his prudence 

aſleep. On the twenty- ſixth he received a ſecond 
diſpatch from General Colli: it bore, that he had 
communicated to the court of Sardinia the French 
general's letter, written in anſwer to that notify- 
ing the appointment of a plenipotentiary on the 
part of the king, directed to repair to Genoa, and 
charged with making overtures of peace; and in- 
viting him, while waiting the reſult, to ſpare the 
effuſion of human blood by a ſuſpenſion of arms. 
He was now authoriſed by his Majeſty to inform 
the commander. in- chief, that the French miniſter 
at Genoa, to whom the plenipotentiary of the King 
had addreſſed himſelf on the ſubject of a peace, 
had declared, that no perſon at Genoa was veſted 
with authority to enter on ſuch negociation, but 
that it was neceſſary to apply to the Executive Di- 
rectory at Paris, who alone poſſeſſed that preroga- 
tive. The plenipotentiary, therefore, had direct - 
ted his ulterior proceedings to that city in order to 
effect his object. While expecting that by theſe 
means, which could not be employed without ne- 
ceſſarily occaſioning ſome delay, the wiſhful con- 
cluſion of the ſalutary work of peace between the 
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two powers might be attained, the King, always ARI I 


defirous of preventing on both ſides the various 
calamities which hoſtilities occaſion, had not heſi- 
tated to give his conſent to the propoſed ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms, which the French general had ex- 
preſſed himſelf diſpoſed to accept under certain 
conditions, and that it be ſettled without delay. 
His Majeſty had, therefore, ordered him to de- 
clare, that he would conſent to put into General 
Buonaparte's poſſeſſion two of his fortreſſes, Coni 
and Tortona, as was demanded, during the depen- 
dence of the enſuing negociations, and according 
to the mode which ſhould be agreed on. All hoſ- 
tilities ſhould therefore ceaſe from that moment 
until the iſſue of the negociations ; and if, owing 
to the difficulties which might ariſe from the poſi- 
tion of the allied army, he ſhould not be able to 
put the French in poſſeſſion of Tortona, his Ma- 
jeſty had reſolved to offer in place of that town 
the fortreſs of Deſmont ; and that theſe two pla- 
ces excepted, things ſhould remain in /tatu quo, as 
to what regarded the countries occupied by the 
reſpective armies, without either being permitted 
to paſs the line fixed by agreement, and as ſhould 
be more ſpecifically ſettled between them. | 


Ox the twenty-ninth, the French were put in 


poſſeſſion of Coni, and an order given for their oc- 
cupying Tortona : on the thirtieth, the citadel of 
Ceva was in like manner given up to them. 
Theſe places were the indiſpenſible guaran- 
tees of the fidelity of the King of Sardinia in 
obſerving the conditions of the armiſtice, and 
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APRIL prognoſticated the terms of peace, which the 


1796. 


French republic was to grant him. The ta. 


king poſſeſſion of theſe places did not hinder Buo- 


naparte from concerting meaſures againſt Beau. 
lieu, who fled towards Alexandria, to ſeize on 
which he diſplayed ſome eagerneſs, although his 
ſovereign was the ally of Sardinia. The Piedmon. 
teſe commandant, divining his perfidious inten- 
tions, parried them with addreſs, and ſaved the 
Auſtrians from the diſgrace and odium of com- 
mitting a treaſon againſt their ally. The columns 
of the French army followed him in his retreat, 
and 'Beaulieu thought proper, in order to cover 
the Milaneſe, to croſs the Po at Valenza, which 


was occupied by a body of Neapolitan cavalry. 


I leſs than one decade and a half (ſifteen days) 
Buonaparte, had defeated two armies, and detach- 
ed from the coalition againſt France cne of thoſe 


kings, who had been the firſt to join it, and evin- 
ced himſelf to be the moſt active enemy of the re- 


public. This prince, whoſe court had been the 


aſylum of the brothers of Louis XVI. and the fo- 


eus of the intrigues of the emigrants ;---this prince 
who had lately beheld his troops in Toulon and in 


the midſt of Provence, which, with Dauphiny and 


the Lyonneſe, he had flattered himſelf, he ſhould 


incorporate with his own dominions ; this prince 
to whom Pitt had been prodigal of gold, and to 
whom the treaties of Pavia and Pilnitz had pro- 


miſed this vaſt aggrandiſement, paid in his old age 


for the temerity of his ambition by the loſs of the 


greateſt portion of his territories, and could in- 
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as a monument of the generolity of his conquer- 
ors. "amen 


SINCE the twenty-ninth, the day after ſigning 
the armiſtice, the French army had been in mo- 
tion, and marched towards the Po. Maſſena had 
reached Alexandria in time to ſeize on the maga- 
zines, which the Auſtrians, unable to carry off 
with the readineſs they' abandoned their poſitions, 
had fold to the town. On the ſixth of May the 
army of Italy took poſſeſſion of Tortona, the new 
fortifications of which had coſt the King of Sardi- 
nia upwards of fifteen millions of livres. They 
found in this town more than one hundred pieces 
of braſs cannon, immenſe magazines, and caſe- 
mates for three thouſand men. Ceva and Cont 
were in a ſtate of defence equally reſpectable, and 
liberally proviſioned. Thus the war ſupported 
:telf, and the fuccefſes of the French furniſhed 
the means of attaining new conqueſts. The court 
of Turin had given orders to the Neapolitan 
troops to retire to Valenza; and the Piedmonteſe 
having afterwards entered it, the Neapolitans 
crofled the Po, and followed Beaulieu. This ri- 
ver preſented great obſtacles to the progreſs of 


the French, but every thing depended on the ex- 


cellence of the diſpoſition, which the Imperial 
army might take to diſpute its paſſage. The or- 
der given the Neapolitans to evacuate Valenza, 


the reſervation ſtipulated in the fourth article of 


the armiſtice, which granted to the French the li- 
berty of paſting the Po at that town, and the pub- 
D | | 
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| dulge a hope of preſerving the remainder only AP a 
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-MAY- licity of all theſe meaſures, could not fail to per- 
1795. ſuade Beaulieu, that this was the place choſen for 
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effecting a paſſage. But the more the French 
general affected to carry this defign into execu- 
tion, the leſs credit ought the former to have gi- 


ven it. Formerly he had haſtened to Genoa, 


when the French ſeemed to menace it from Vol- 
tri; and he now perſuaded himſelf, that they 
meant to march to Milan by way of Valenza. 


He accordingly intrenched himſelf between the 


Tefino and the Seſſia, the whole length of the 
Cogna and the Tredoppio, forgetting that the 
French, being maſters of Tortona, could ſelect 
their paſſage between the Adda and the Teſino. 
The object of Buonaparte was to deceive him, 
and conceal his real movements; and his ſkill 
was diſplayed in effecting this. There are deci- 
five: moments, in which it is neceſſary, that geni- 
us ſhould divine genius: this qualification charac- 
teriſed Turenne and Montecuculi; but Beaulieu 
did not penetrate the deſigns of Buonaparte. 


Tux reader will no doubt with to learn, what ſpi- 
rit animated and conducted this army with ſuch 
rapidity to daily victories. It will perhaps be i- 
magined, that to ſecure its attachment, and com- 
penſate for the long privations it had ſupported 


with ſuch magnanimity, the reſtraint of diſcipline 
had been relaxed. No :---diſcipline was ſtrength- 


ened by the character and conduct of the 
army, and gave the republican brigades an 
energy and a contempt of rapine, - diſpoſitions 


which, while they rendered the French more 
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formidable, conciliated:the inhabitants of the coun- M A xX 
try, who had expected depredations, but were 796. 
aſtoniſned on finding that they had ſuffered only 
from their defenders. This obſervance of ſtrict 
diſcipline: was enforced by ſevere ſentences, and 
the eflect theſe produced appears from a letter ad- 
dreſſed to his comrades by the citizen Latouche, a 
miner belonging to the fifth battalion, the mo- 
ment before he was ſhot for the crime of maraud- 
ing. Lou ſee, comrades,” ſaid he, the fate a- 
waiting me-!---and you, commander of the de- 
tachment, if you had prohibited me from going to 
maraud, L would not have been condemned tothe 
death Lam about to ſuffer. Adieu, comrades, a- 
dieu. Latouche, with tears in his eyes, regrets 
only, in quitting life, that he has not fallen in de- 
fence of his country; his only eonſolation is in 
the hope, that his death will ſerve as an example 
to its defenders.“ This was the language of he- 
roiſm; and an army, to which ſentiments ſo noble 
and energetic were familiar, eaſily proved. itſelf ta | 
be invincible. | | | | 


AFTER various marches and ſeveral military and Paſſage 
diplomatic tranſactions, calculated to induce the _ | 
general of the Auſtrian army to believe, that Bue- 
naparte wiſhed to croſs. the Po at Valenza, the 
latter haſtened by a forced march to Caſtel-San- 
Giovanni, on the ſixth, with five thouſand grena- 
diers and fifteen hundred horſe. At eleven at 
night Andreoſſi, chief of battalion of artillery, and 
Adjutant-General Frontin, with a hundred dra- 


goons, reconnoitred the, Po as far as Placenza, and 
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M A Y ſeized five boats loaded with rice, on board of 
1796: which were ſome officers, five hundred ſick, and 
all the army medicines. On the ſeventh, at 

nine in the morning, Buonaparte reached the Po 

oppoſite Placenza. Two ſquadrons of huſſars, 

poſted on the other fide of the river, appeared de. 
termined to diſpute the paſſage. The French 

troops threw themſelves into the boats and land- 

ed on the other ſide, when after a few muſket: 

fhots the enemy's cavalry retired : the chief of 

brigade Laſnes was the firſt who leaped on ſhore. 

The divifions of the army, which had been drawn 

up en echelons, at different diſtances, haſtened their 

march the moment they learned the nature of 

the movement, and paſled the river in the courſe 

of the day. Meanwhile Beaulieu, informed of the 

march of the French, was convinced, but when 

too late, of the inutility of his intrenchments on 

the Teſino and his redoubts at Pavia; and that 

the French republicans were not ſo inept as Fran- 

cis I. He ordered a body of ſix thouſand infan- 

try and two thouſand horſe to charge the French 

troops, and oppoſe their landing, or to attack them 

before they had formed: but he calculated 

Engage- wrong. On the eighth at noon, Buonaparte lear- 
ment at ned that a diviſion of the enemy was near: the 
Fombio. French accordingly advanced, and found them 
intrenched in the village of Fombio with twenty 

pieces of cannon. Dallemagne, general of brigade, 

with the grenadiers, attacked their right, while Ad- 
jutant-General Lanus did the ſame on the cauſe- 

way, and the chief of brigade Laſnes on the left. 

After a lively cannonade and a ſpirited reſiſtance, 
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the Auſtrians prepared to retreat, when they were M A K 
purſued as far as the Adda, and loſt part of their 7796. 
baggage, three hundred horſes, and five hundred men 
killed or taken priſoners, among whom were fe- 
veral officers. In the mean time another body of 
Imperialifts, conſiſting of five thouſand men, wha 
were at Caſal, ſet out at four o'clock in the after- 
noon to ſuccour the corps at Fombio, andhaving 
reached Codogno, the head quarters of General 
Laharpe, at two in the morning, ſent out their 
light troops, who drove in the French videttes. 
General Laharpe, having mounted his horſe on 
purpoſe to reconnoitre, ordered a demi-brigade to 
advance, when the enemy were beat back and diſ- 
appeared: but unfortunately this general was 
killed by a ball. He was an intrepid ſoldier, a ſe- 
vere diſciplinarian, an excellent officer, and ſtrong- 
ly attached to the republic. General Berthier 
repaired immediately to Codogna, purſued the e- 
nemy, and took Caſal with a vaſt quantity of bag- 
gage, The paſſage of the Po was a moſt eſſential 
operation, as in ſeveral places that river could not 
have been paſſed in two months. The chief of 
brigade Laſnes particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
on this occafion : he was the firft, as has been 
already mentioned, who reached the land; at the 
head of a ſingle battalion of grenadiers he attack- 
ed a body of between ſeven and eight thouſand 
Auſtrians at Fombio, and having driven them 
from that poſt, purſued them for ten miles, and 
followed with his grenadiers their cavalry at full 
trot,” 
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MAY Evany day was rendered remarkable by el. 
4 — gagements or negociations. On the ninth, in the 
1 ſame town of Placenza, which had witneſſed the 
__ be- rapid paſſage of the large river. that waſhes its 
the Duke Walls, the Infant Duke of Parma, its ſovereign, 
of Parma figned an armiſtice, the conditions of which 
_ 8 were dictated by Buonaparte *, who in his diſpatch. 
es relative to this tranſaction: informed the Direc. 

' tory, that he had tranſmitted to the family of Ge- 

neral Stengel the letter addreſſed by the French 
government to that officer, who had died of his 
wounds. He likewiſe intimated his intention of 

ſending as foon as poſſible the fineſt pictures of 
Corregio, and among others a St Jerome, ſaid to be 

his maſter- piece. I confeſs,” obſerved the Ge- 


— — — — 


* SusrExsro or Arms concluded between the French army 

in Italy and the Duke of Parma and Placenza, by Gene- 

ral Buonaparte, commander of the French army, and M. 

M. the Marquis Antonio Pallavicini, and Philippo della 
Roſa, plenipotentiaries of the Duke of Parma, under the 
mediation of M. the Count of Valdeparaiſo, miniſter of 

Spain at Parma. 

ARTICLE I. Taxxx ſhall be a ſuſpenſion of arms between the army of 
the French republic and the Duke of Parma, till a treaty of 
peace be concluded between the two ſtates. The Duke of 
Parma ſhall ſend Plenipotentiaries- to the Executive Directo- 
ry at Patis. | 

H. Taz Duke of Parma ſhall pay a military contribution of two mil-. 
lions of livres, French money, either in bills of exchange on 

Genoa, in ſpecie, or in bullion : five hundred thouſand livres 

ſhall be paid in five days, and the reſt in the following de- 

Cade. | 


HI, Hx ſhall furniſh twelve hundred draught horſes, with their har- 
neſs; four hundred dragoon horſes with their harneſs, and. 
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neral, © this ſaint has choſen an unlucky moment. M AN 


to arrive at Paris; but I hope you will grant him 796. 
the honours of the muſeum and he concluded — 


with requeſting the Directory to ſend ſome emi- 
nent artiſts, who might charge themſelves with 
ſelecting the rare articles worthy of being tranſ- 
mitted to Paris, and ſuperintend their conveyance. 


—_ "I 


Tux route to Milan was now open to the French, 
but it was not ſecure until they had driven the 
Auſtrians from the banks of the Adda, The French 
general had diſpoſed the march of his diviſions in 
ſuch a manner, that in leſs than three hours he 
could unite them in any one point, where he could 
hope to bring the enemy to a general engage- 
ment. But Beaulieu had already placed the Ad- 
da between himſelf and the French, and waited; 
them in order of battle at the end of a bridge one 
hundred toifes in length, which he had not time 


* — — — — „ 


— 


one hundred ſaddle horſes for the ſaperior officers of the ar- 
my. | a 


IV. Hs ſhall g give up twenty paintings to be choſen by the General-in- 5 
chief, from among thoſe now in the dutchy. 


v. Hz ſhall withia the ſpace of fifteen days lodge, within the army 
magazines of Tortona, ten thouſand quintals of wheat, and 
five thouſand of oats; and in the ſame ſpace he ſhall put two 
thouſand oxen at the diſpoſal of the Commiſſary-in-chief, for 
the ule of the army. 


VI. Ix conſideration of the preceding contribution, the dominions of 
the Duke of Parma ſhall be conſidered as neutral ſtates, un- 
til the concluſion of the negociation about to be opened at 
Paris, 
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to break down, or where he flattered himſelf with 

being able to- arreſt their progreſs by covering it 
with a numerous artillery. This bridge, now be- 
come ſo celebrated, and to paſs which was even a 
bolder undertaking than croffing the Po, lay at the 
town of Lodi, in front of which place Beaulieu 
had left a battalion of Nadaſti and two ſquadrons 
of cavalry, who being ſoon driven back by the 


French threw themſelves into Lodi, and, after tra. 


Battle of 
Lodi. 


verling the town, joined the main body of their 

army, It was at the head of this bridge on the 
fide next the city, that Buonaparte was to plant, 
under a ſhower of grape-ſhot, two pieces of can- 
non in order to prevent the enemy from breaking 
it down, whilſt by his orders a column of heroes 
formed, who, by an aſtoniſhing feat of arms, ve 


to carry this new paſs of Thermopylæ. 


Tux French bead quarters arrived at Caſal on 
the tenth, at three in the morning ; at nine, the 
ad vanced- guard encountered the enemy, who de- 
fended the approaches to Lodi. Buonaparte im- 
mediately ordered all the cavalry to mount, and 
carry along with them four pieces of light artille- 


ry drawn by the carriage horſes of the nobles 


of Placenza. The diviſion of General Auge- 
reau, which had flept at Borghetto, and that of 
Maſſena, which had ſlept at Cafal, inſtantly ſet 
out to meet the enemy. During this, the advan- 
ced guard drove in all the outpoſts of the Impe- 
rialifts, and took one piece of cannon. The 
French entered Lodi in purſuit of the enemy, 
who had already croſſed the Adda by the bridge. 
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der of battle, while thirty pieces of heavy cannon 
defended the paſſage of the bridge. Buonaparte 
ordered a battery to be fotmed of all his artillery, 
and the cannonade continued for ſeveral hours with 
great vivacity. As the troops arrived tliey form- 
ed in cloſe column with the ſecond battalion of 


carabineers at their head, followed by all the grena- 


dier battalions at charge-ſtep, amidf reiterated ac- 
clamations of Vive la republigue. They preſented 
themſelves at the bridge; but the Auſtrians kept 
up ſo tremendous a fire, that the head of the 
French eolumn appeared to heſitate. A ſingle 
moment of heſitation would have ruined all: the 


Generals Berthier, Maſſena, Cervoni, Dallemagne, 


the chief-of-brigade Laſnes, and the chief- of- bat- 
talion Dupat, felt this; when, precipitating them- 
ſelves on the enemy, at the head of the column, 
they decided the wavering fortune of the day. 
This redoubtable column overturned all oppoſi- 
tion: the whole line of artillery was inſtantly: 
carried, Beaulieu's order of battle broken, and the 


French troops ſpreading every where terror, flight, 


and death, the hoſtile army was immediately diſ- 
perſed. Generals Ruſca, Augereau and Bayrand, 
croſſed as ſoon as their diviſions arrived, and com- 
pleted the victory. The cavalry paſſed the Ad- 
da at a ford; but as this ford was a very bad one, 


they experienced much delay, which impeded 


their operations. The Auſtrian cavalry endea- 
voured to protect the retreat of the infantry, and 
with that intent charged the French; but the 


latter were not eaſily intimidated. The approach 
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of night, and the extreme fatigue of the troops, 
ſeveral of whom had marched upwards of ten 
leagnes in the courſe of the day, did not alta 
them to extend the purſuit. The Imperialiſts loſt 
twenty pieces of cannon, and between two and 
three thouſand killed, wounded, and taken priſo- 
ners. Beaulieu fled with the wreck of his army, 
and traverſed the territories of Venice in great 
haſte, ſeveral of the towns ſhutting their gates a- 
gainft him. Buonaparte, in his diſpatches to the 


Directory, after narrating this memorable battle, 


obſerves, that altho' ſince the commencement of 
the campaign the French had been engaged in 
very warm conteſts, and it was perhaps neceſſary 
the army of the republic ſhould ſometimes ſuffer 
for its audacity, none approached the terrible paſ- 
ſage of the bridge of Lodi. If we have loſt but a 
few,” ſays he, © we oweit tothe promptitude of exe- 
cution, and the ſudden effect produced on the 
hoſtile army by the formidable maſs and tremen- 
dous fire of this invincible column.” 


Tur French, after the engagement of Fombio, 
purſued the Auſtrians as far as Pizzighitone : but 
the Adda, which covered this place, retarded its 
capture, as the troops were deſtitute of the necel- 
ſary means to croſs the river. Beaulieu, however, 
who after the battle of Lodi fled towards Mantua, 
and was followed in his retreat, could ſave neither 
Pizzighitone nor Cremona. The French inveſted 
the firſt of theſe places on the eleventh, and en- 


_ tering it on the twelfth, after a briſk cannonade, 


took about four hundred priſoners. Cremona ſur- 
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rendered to the victors without attempting a uſe- 
leſs refiſtance, while the yanguard of Buonaparte 
took the route to Milan. They entered it on the 
fifteenth, having received on their march the ſub- 
miſſion of Pavia, where they found almoſt all the 
magazines of the Imperial army. From this mo- 
ment the conqueſt of Lombardy may be regarded 
as complete ; for, although the caſtle of Milan 


{till held out, the tri-coloured flag floated from the 


extremity of the lake of Como and the frontiers 


of the country of the Griſons as far as the gates 


of Parma. Such rapid ſucceſs, and ſo many en- 
gagements and victories, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, 
rendered ſome days of repoſe neceſſary to an ar- 
my, fatigued with a month of conſtant marches 
and triumphs, 


TwNrr- ONE ſtandards, monuments of the cou- 


rage of the brave army of Italy and of the defeats 


of the Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe armies, had been 
already tranſmitted to Paris, and preſented in its 
name to the Executive Directory. Theſe trophies 
were received by them in a public ſitting amidſt 
the acclamations of Vive la republique, and the ve- 
ry day on which Buonaparte entered Milan the 
ambaſladors of the King of Sardinia ſigned at Paris 
the definitive treaty of peace between that ſove- 
reign and France. It has ſeldom been parallel- 
ed; and as it is ſolely to be aſcribed to the influ- 
ence of the army of Italy on the diplomatic tran- 
actions, it may with propriety be inſerted in the 
narrative of the campaign. By the firſt article it 


was ſtipulated, that there ſhould be peace, amity, 


Defini- 


tive trea- 
ty of 
peace be- 
tween 
France 
and Sar - 
dinĩa. 
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and good neighbourhood between the French re. 
public and the King of Sardinia, and all hoſtili- 
lities ceaſe between the two powers, reckoning 
from the day of ſigning the treaty. His Majeſty 
revoked all adhefion, conſent, and acceſſion, openor 
ſecret, given by him to the armed coalition againſt 
the French republic, and to any treaty of alliance 
offenſive or defenſive, which he might have con- 
cluded with any power or ſtate whatever againſt 
France. He engaged not to furniſh any contin- 
gent in men or in money to any of the powers - 
armed againſt the republic, under any pretence 
whatever. He renounced purely, ſimply, and per- 
petually for himſelf, his ſucceſſors and others, in 
favour of the republic, all right which he could 
pretend to over Savoy, the counties of Nice, Ten- 
da and Beuil. By the fourth article, the limits 


between the ſtates of the King of Sardinia and the 


departments of the republic were fixed by a 
line drawn through the moſt advanced points 
on the fide of Piedmont, the ſummits and pla- 
teaux* of the mountains and other places here- 
after mentioned, as well as the intermediary 
ſummits and plateaux: viz. by commencing at 


the point, where the frontiers of the ci-devart 


Faucigny, the dutchy of Aouſta, and the Val- 
lais unite, to the extremity of the glaciers or 


curſed mountains (monts maudits.) Imo, the ſum- 


mits or plateaux of the Alps to the riſe of the hill 


Mayor: 2do, the little St Bernard, and the hoſpi- 


— 


* The flattened tops or tables of mountains. 
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tal ſituated on it; tio, the ſummits or plateaux of M a vr 
mount Alban, of the hill of Criſanca, and of mount 79% 


Iſeran; 460, inclining a little to the ſouth, the ſum- 


mits or plateaux of Celſt and the great Caval; 


5to, the great mount Cenis and the hoſpital on the 
ſouth-eaſt of the lake; Gto, little mount Cenis 
mo, the ſummits or plateaux ſeparating the valley 


of Bardonacha from the Val-des-Pres; 8 vo, mount 


GeneEvre ; 9no, the ſummits or plateaux, which 


ſeparate the valley of Guieres from that of the 


Vaudois; 1omo, the mountain of Viſo; 11mo, the 
hill of Maurin ; 12mo, the mountain of Argen- 
tiere ; 1 3tio, the ſources of the Ubayette and the 
Stura; 14e, the mountains lying between the 
yallies of Stura and Geſſo on the one fide, and 
thoſe of Saint-Etienne or Tinea, Saint Martin or 
Veſubia, and 'Tenda or Roya, on the other fide ; 
and 1 Sto, la Roche-Barbon on the borders of the 
ſtate of Genoa. If ſome communes, habitations 


or portions of territory of theſe communes, pre- 


ſently annexed to the French republic, lie be- 
yond the frontier line above deſignated, they are to 


continue to make part of the republic, without a- 


ny inference being drawn from this article to their 
prejudice. His Majeſty, by the fifth article, engag- 
ed not to permit the emigrants or perſons exiled 
from the French republic, to reſide or tarry in 
his ſtates ; he may however retain in his ſeryice 
the emigrants from the departments of Mont- 
Blanc and the Maritime Alps, ſo long as they give 
no occaſion of complaint, by enterprizes or ma- 
nœuvres tending to endanger the internal ſafety 


of the republic. The King renounced all claim 
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of reſtitution or plea, to which he might pretend a. 
gainſt the French republic, for cauſes anterior to 
the preſent treaty, The ſeventh article bore, that 
there ſhould be immediately concluded between 
the two powers a treaty of commerce, on an e- 
quitable baſis, and ſuch as may aſſure to France 
advantages at leaſt equal to thoſe enjoyed by the 
moſt favoured nations in the ſtates of the King of 
Sardinia : 1n the mean time all commercial com- 
munications and relations ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed, 
His Majeſty, in the eighth clauſe, obliged himſelf 
to grant a full and complete amneſty to all ſuch of 
his ſubjects, as had been proſecuted for their politi- 
cal opinions. All proceſſes commenced on this ſub- 
ject, as well as the judgments pronounced therein, 
were annulled ; and all their property, moveable 
and immoveable, or the value thereof, if ſold, ſhould 
be reſtored to them without delay. They were al- 
lowed to diſpoſe of theſe goods, and to return and 
refide in the King's dominions, or to withdraw 
from them. The French republic and his Majeſty 
engaged to remove the ſequeſtration of all effects, 
revenues or property, ſeized, confiſcated, detained, 
or ſold, belonging to the citizens or ſubjects of 
either power, on account of the war, and to 
admit them reſpectively to the legal exerciſe 
of actions or rights appertaining to them. By 
the tenth article it was ſtipulated that all pri- 
ſcners taken on both ſides, ſhould be given up in 
one month, reckoning from the exchange of the 
ratifications of the preſent treaty, on paying the 
debts contracted during their captivity: the ſick 
and wounded ſhould continue to be taken care of in 
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their reſpective hoſpitals, and be reſtored as ſoon as MAY 

cured. It was alſo agreed by the eleventh article, 1796. 

that neither of the contracting powers ſhould granta : 

paſſage thro* their territories to troops hoſtile to the 

other. Beſides the fortrefles of Coni, Ceva, and Torto- 

na, and the territory occupied by the troops of the re- 

public, or which they might have. occaſion to poſ- 

ſeſs, they were to occupy the fortreſſes of Exiles, 

L'Aſſietta, Suza, La Brunetta, caſtle Dauphin 

and Alexandria; for which laſt place Valenza was 

to be ſubſtituted, if the general. in- chief of the 
French preferred it. But theſe places and terri- 

tories, it was ſtipulated by the thirteenth article, 

ſhould be reſtored to the king of Sardinia imme- 

diately on the concluſion of the treaty of com- 

merce between the republic and his Majeſty, the 

general peace, and the eſtabliſhment of the fron- 

tier line. The countries occupied by the troops 

of the republic, and to be reſtored definitively, 

were again to return under the civil government 

of his Sardinian Majeſty, but ſhould continue lia- 

ble to the levy of military contributions and preſ- 
tations in proviſions and forage, which had been 

or might be exacted, as neceſſary for the French 

army. By the fifteenth, it was agreed, that the 

fortifications of Exiles, La Brunetta, and Suza, and 

the intrenchments formed above that town, ſhould 

be demoliſhed and deſtroyed at the expence of his 

Sardinian Majeſty, at fight of commiſſaries nam- 

ed by the Executive DireQory for that purpoſe : 
and he ſhould not erect or repair any fortifica- 
tions on that part of the frontier. The ar- 

tillery of the places ſo occupied, whoſe demoli- 
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tion was not ſtipulated by the preſent treaty, 
ſhould be employed in the ſervice of the republic; 
but were to be reſtored with the places themſelves, 
and at the ſame period, to his Sardinian Majeſty : 
the warlike ſtores and proviſions found in them 
might however be applied to the uſe of the army 


of the republic, without any demand of repetition: 


By the ſeventeenth clauſe, the French troops were 
to have free paſſage in the ſtates of the King both 
in marching into the interior of Italy and in re- 
turning.. His Majeſty agreed to accept in future 
the mediation of the French republic to deter- 
mine definitively the differences long ſubſiſting 
between him and the republic of Genoa, and to 
decide on their reſpective pretenſions. In the 
nineteenth clauſe it was ſtipulated, that, confor- 


mably to the ſixth article of the treaty concluded 


at the Hague the fixteenth May 1794, the Bata- 
vian republic was comprehended in the preſent 
treaty : there ſhould be peace and amity between 
it and the king of Sardinia, and every thing re-e- 
ſtabliſned between them on the footing it was be- 
fore the war. His Majeſty conſented to diſavo - 
by his miniſter to the French republic the treat- 
ment given to the laſt ambaſſador of France: and 


by the laſt clauſe it was agreed, that the preſent 


treaty ſhould be ratified, and the ratifications ex- 
changed within a month at. fartheſt, reckoning 
from the ſigning of the treaty. It is. aſſerted, that 
independent of the ſtipulations expreſſed in the 
fifteenth article, there were ſome ſecret conditions, 


and among others the demolition of fortreſſes not 


. mentioned in this treaty. 


* 
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Ir the armies ſeconded the efforts of govern- 
ment in forcing the coaleſced powers to conſent to 
peace, the government did not neglect to foſter 
their patriotic ſpirit, which lightened the fatigues 
of ſo active and obſtinate a war. Convinced that 
in a republic feſtivals form a kind of lever, cal- 
culated to move and direct opinions, they decreed 
the celebration of a Fete des viftoires (feſtival 
of victories) on the twenty-ninth of May, and it 
was obſerved at Paris in the following manner. 


Ar ten in the morning a diſcharge of artillery 
announced the feſtival, which was to commence 
at noon in the Champ- de- Mars. In the centre of 
the field a ſtatue of Liberty was placed, decorated 
with various military trophies, having one hand 
reſting on the conſtitutional act, and in the other 
holding a baton ſurmounted with the bonnet of 
William Tell. The platform, on which the ſta- 
tue was fixed, was elevated twelve feet on a dia- 
meter of thirty toiſes, and was approached by four 


ſteps, each ſixty feet in length. The circumfe- 


rence of the platform was ornamented with four- 
teen trees, from which were ſuſpended the trophies 
and ſtandards of fourteen armies, having their 
names inſcribed on ſhields placed at regular dif- 
tances in front of the trees: the intervening 
ſpaces were filled with military enſigus faſtened 
together with garlands in form of feſtoons. Be- 
hind the ſtatue of Liberty roſe a large tree, from 


which were ſuſpended as trophies the ſtandards ta- 
ken from the enemy, all united by garlands of 


flowers. In front of the ſtatue an altar was erect» 
F 
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may ed, a on it were depoſited crowns of oak and of 


1796. 


F — 


laurel, which the Executive Directory, who oc- 
cupied that ſtation, were to diſtribute 1 in name of 
the gratitude of the country. The ' conſtituted 
authorities took their ſtations on the mount raiſed 
in the midſt of the Champ-de-Mars ; an immenſe 
crowd covered the extenſive 'flope which runs 
round the field, while a cordon of the national 
guards of Paris garniſhed the whole extent of the 
circle. Infantry and cavalry were ranged in or- 
der of battle in this incloſure, and a double line 
of troops extended from the military ſchool 
(Erole Militaire) to the ſteps of the mount facing 


them. A deputation of the conſtituted authori- 


ties proceeded to the military ſchool, whether the 
Directory had repaired, and ſoon after this the lat. 
ter appeared, preceded by the miniſters, the diplo- 
matic body, the deputation of the conſtituted autho- 


rities, a vaſt number of military on horſeback, and 


its own guard, the whole train marching in great 
ſtate to the ſound of military muſic. The Direc- 
tory were ſtationed in front of the ſtatue of Li- 
berty, while the miniſters and diplomatic corps 
took their places, as had been pre viouſly concert- 
ed. The national guards on duty, divided into 
fourteen bodies repreſenting the fourteen armies, 
carried each a diſtinctive ſtandard. To each of 
theſe corps were added a certain number of inva- 
lid veterans or wounded ſoldiers, and care was ta- 


ken to place them in the corps repreſenting: the 


army to which they originally belonged; Theſe 
wounded ſoldiers or veterans, conducted by of- 
ficers, and accompanied with the colours of their 
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reſpective armies, were to preſent themſelves to 
the Directory, who placed crowns on their ſtan- 
dards. When all had taken their proper ſtations, 
the conſervatory of muſic performed a. military 


ſymphony by Louis Jadin ; after which a profound 


filence was obſerved; when the ſecretary-general 
read the decree fixing the celebration of the feſ- 
tival, and pointing out its motive. 


| Arrxx the decree was read, the citizen Carnot, 
preſident of the Executive Directory, delivered 


an imprefire and appropriate ſpeech: At this 


moment,” ſaid he, a great people are aſſembled 
for the purpoſe of expreſſing their gratitude to 


the virtuous citizens, who have merited it. 


How. agreeable to diſcharge this taſk! What 


pleaſure to render you this homage, you to 
whom your country is indebted for its ſafety, 


its glory, and the baſis of its proſperity ! you cou- 


rageous philoſophers, to whom France owes her 


political regeneration, and whoſe writings: have 
prepared the revolution, filed off the chains of ſla- 


very, and diſſipated the fury of. fanaticiſm ;---you . 
citizens, whoſe intrepid arms have effected this hap- 
py revolution, founded the republic, and ſtruggled 
for ſeven years againſt crime and ambition, royal- 


im and anarchy ;---you;. in fine, who labour to 


render France happy and flouriſhing,. who ren- 
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der her illuſtrious by your talents, and who enrich 


her by your diſcoveries ;;--receive the ſolemn teſti- 
mony of national gratitude receive it above all, 
Ye republican armies.— you, whoſe glory and ſuc- 


ceſs All every ſoul. It is you who have defended. 
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MAY us againſt ten coaleſced kings ; who have chaſed 


1796. 


them from our territory, and carried into theirs 
the ſcourges of war. You have not only vanquiſh- | 


ed men,---you have furmounted all the obſtacles 


of nature ; you have triumphed over fatigues, 
over hunger, and the wintry ſtorms. What a 
ſpectacle to nations, and what a dreadful leſſon 


to the enemies of liberty! a new. born republic 
arms her children to protect her independence; 


nothing can reſtrain their impetuoſity: crofling 
rivers, forcing intrenchments, and clambering o- 
ver rocks. Here, after innumerable victories they 


extend our limits as far as the barriers which na- 


ture has aſſigned us, and purſuing on the ice the 
wrecks of three armies, have made an oppreſſed 


and hoftile nation a free and an allied people; 
there, they have exterminated the hordes of trai- 


tors and robbers vomited forth by England, pun- 
iſhed the guilty leaders, and reſtored to the repub- 
lic brethren, who have been too long miſled : bere, 
clearing the Pyrenees, they precipitate themſelves 
from their ſummit, overturn every thing which 
oppoſes their impetuous ardour, and are only ar- 
reſted in their career by an honourable peace; 
there, ſcaling the Alps and the Appenines, they 
ſhoot acroſs the Po and the Adda. The ardour 
of the ſoldier is ſeconded by the genius and va- 
lour of his commanders: they conceive with pro- 
found wifdom, and execute with energy; ſome- 
times arranging their forces with coolneſs, and 
fometimes precipitating themſelves into the midſt 


of dangers, at the head of their brethren in arms. 


Would that I could here unrol the immenſe. and 


/ 
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glorious tablet of their victories that I could wm a t 
name our intrepid defenders ! --- What a number 0790. 
of ſublime images and beloved names crowd on 
my remembrance! ....... Immortal warri- 
ors, poſterity will refuſe to credit the multitude of 
your triumphs ; but for us, we feel conſcious of 
their reality. Do we not ſee even in this incloſure 
part of theſe brave defenders ? Victorious over the 
external enemies of the ſtate, they are come to 

repreſs its internal foes, and maintain in the inte- 
rior the republic, which they have made to be 

* reſpected abroad. Do we not alſe ſee theſe ve- 
nerable warriors grown old in arms, and thoſe 
whom honourable wounds force to a pre- 
mature repoſe, now ſeeking an aſylum here? 
With what pleaſure do our eyes reſt on this inter- 

eſting union ?---With what agreeable emotion do 
we contemplate their victorious brows !---Why 
can weonly recal you toour recollection, ye heroes, 
who have periſhed for liberty ?--you ſhall at leaft 
hye for ever in our hearts ; your children ſhall be 
dear to us; the republic will diſcharge towards 
them the debts it owes to you, and will now pay 
its firſt tribute by proclaiming your glory and its 
gratitude. Republican armies, repreſented in this 
circle by a portion of yourſelves ; invincible pha- 
lanxes, whoſe trophies I perceive on every. fide, 
and from which I anticipate new ſucceſs, advance 
and receive the triumphal crowns, which the 
French people enjoin me to place on your ftan- 
_— And you, Frenchmen, whom ſome 
endeavour to miſlead, be impreſſed with this in- 
tereſting ſcene. Shall our defenders have tri- 
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umphed in yain?. .. . . Do you with that diviſions 
and commotions ſhould deſtroy the fruits of their 
exploits? .... .. It becomes you, by my Voice, 
this day to e your hatred: it is for all that 
their blood has flowed ; : do not therefore ſhew 
yourſelves ungrateful on the day of retribution,” 


No ſpectacle could be more ſplendid or 


intereſting than this. At the ſame moment two 


ranks of thoſe vigorous athletics of liberty, the 
brave grenadiers who have ſo often carried dif. 
order and death to the centre of the enemy's bat. 
talions, were ſeen aſcending by the two lateral 
ſteps of the raiſed terrace, and in the midſt of 
them the honourable victims of war, whoſe mu- 
tilated limbs atteſted their courage. Having gain- 
ed the ſummit of the elevation or terrace, and ad- 


vanced to the foot of the ſtatue of Liberty, each 


of the deputations received a ſtandard from the 
preſident of the Directory, and during this diſtri- 
bution the muſic performed a hymn to victory“, 
while continual diſcharges of artillery accom- 


panied the ceremony, and were repeated at the 


moment the ftandards reached the detachments,. 
that repreſented the fourteen armies. After this. 
another ſpectacle, not leſs intereſting, attracted ge- 
neral attention. The troops garniſhing the Champ- 
de-Mars, ſpread in this vaſt incloſure; and quit- 
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| | „ This 3 was «the P of Conpigny, the muſic. 


by Goſec; the Chant de vicloiret, (the ſong of victory) was 
likewiſe excuted by the 1 e _ words by Chenier;, 
and the muſic by Mehul. Ts 
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ting their ſtation on the ſide of the river to paſs 
the Ecole Militaire, formed in order of battle, 
and performed various evolutions with a preciſion 


and order, that excited the joy and admiration of 


the ſpectators; then advancing in front of the ſta- 
tue of Liberty, they again ſent deputations to the 
Directory, accompanied with their colours and 
wounded ſoldiers. The members of the Execu- 
tive Directory fixed crowns of oak and laurel on 
the ſtandards, and placed others on the heads of 
the wounded men. The muſic during this exe- 
cuted a ſecond hymn to victory and a war-ſong,* 


amidſt repeated acclamations of vive la republigue. 


A general diſcharge of artillery announced the 
conclufion of the ceremony and the departure of 
the Directory, who returned with the pomp and 
retinue with which they had arrived. Immediately 
numerous orcheſtras crowded the Champ-de-Mars ; 
the people formed themſelves into dancing parties, 
and the reſt of the day was ſpent in mirth and un- 
interrupted feſtivity. 


Waits theſe ſongs reſounded on the banks of 
the Seine, Buonaparte, faithful to his plan of ac- 
tivity, made diſpoſitions for attacking the caſtle 


of Milan, prepared to purſue the remains of the 


Auſtrian army, and meditated an attack on the 
dominions of Rome and Naples. On the 2oth 
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a L Tur words of the hymn by Flins, and the muſic by Cheru- 
bini; the words of the Chan: Martial by La Chabeauſſiere 
and the muſic by Goſec. The conſervatory alſo performed 
the lyrico-bacchic ode of Lebrun, the muſic by Catel. 
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MAY he publiſhed an energetic addreſs to his " 
2 — thren in arms. Soldiers,” ſaid he, you have 
precipitated yourſelves like a torrent from the 
ſummit of the Appenines : you have driven back, 
and diſperſed all who oppoſed your march---Pied. 
mont, liberated from Auſtrian tyranny, has yield. 
ed to her natural ſentiments of peace and amity 
towards France: Milan is yours, and the repub- 
lican flag floats 8 Lombardy, while the 
Dukes of Parma and Modena owe their political 
exiſtence ſolely to your generoſity.— The army, 
which ſo haughtily menaced you, finds no barrier 
to ſecure it from your courage: the Po, the Tefi- 
no, and the Adda, have been unable to arreſt 
your progreſs for a ſingle day : theſe boaſted ram- 
parts of Italy have proved inſufficient ; you have 
_ ſurmounted them as rapidly, as you cleared the 
Appenines. So much ſucceſs has diffuſed joy 
through the boſom of your country : your repre- 
ſentatives have decreed a feſtival in honour of your 
victories, to be celebrated in all the communes of 
the republic. There your fathers, your mothers, 
your wives, your ſiſters and your ſweethearts, re- 
joice in your ſucceſſes, and boaſt with pride of 
being related to you. oo os ſoldiers, you have per- 
performed much . . . but remains there nothing 
more for you to lea; ? Shall it be ſaid of us, 
that we knew how to conquer, but knew not how 
to profit by victory? ſhall poſterity reproach us 
with having found Capua in Lombardy 
But I already ſee you ruſhing to arms; an un- 
manly repoſe fatigues you, and the days loſt to 
glory are loſt to your happineſs . . Well! let us 
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ſet out; we ſtill have forced marches to perform, 
enemies to conquer, laurels to gather, and injuries 
to avenge. Let thoſe tremble, who have whetted 
the poignards of civil war in France, and who have 
_ cowardly aſſaſſinated our miniſters, and burned 
our ſhips at Toulon: . the hour of vengeance 


has arrived. But let the people be tranquil ; we 


are the friends of all nations, and -more particular- 

ly of the deſcendents of the Brutuſes, the Scipios, 
and the illuſtrious perſonages, whom we have 
choſen as models. To reſtore the Capitol, to re- 
place with honour the ſtatues of the heroes who 
rendered it renowned, and to rouſe the Roman 
people become torpid by ſo many ages of ſlavery,--- 
ſuch will be the fruit of your victories; they will 
form an epoch to poſterity, and you will have 
the immortal glory of renovating the faireſt por- 


tion of Europe. The French nation, free and reſ- 


pected by all the world, will give to Europe a 
glorious peace, that will indemnify them for the 
numerous ſacrifices they have made for theſe fix 
years paſt. « You will then return to your homes; 
and your fellow-citizens, when pointing to you, 
will il H WAS OF THE ARMY OF Itary.” 


Oxx of his — 8, on en TY 


| had already put to flight the ſovereign of that 
country, whoſe ſole heireſs, having eſpouſed: the 
Arch-duke governor of Milan, unele of the Empe- 


ror Francis II. and brother of the two laſt empe- 


rors, muſt have annexed theſe countries to the do- 

minions of the houſe of Auſtria. This Hercules 

III. Duke of Modena, as little worthy of his dap. 
G 
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tiſmal name as of his family name of Eſt which 
others had ennobled, had retired to Venice, whe. 
ther he had carried along with him a box contain. 
ing twenty-three millions in ſequins, which he re- 
garded as a ſufficient indemnity for. the loſs of his 
crown. Noted for the moſt ſordid ayarice, he had, 
Previous to this occurrence, depofited: elſewhere 
twenty millions. It was however the only vice 
with which this prince could be reproached, and 
the only injury he did to his country, which he 
governed otherwiſe with mildneſs. But the in- 
jury was great; for he muſt have inevitably ruin. 
ed his territories, productive as they are, by with- 
drawing ſo prodigious a capital from circulation. 


Foreſeeing that the French would exact contribu- 


tions, he conſtituted a regency for governing his 
ſtates during his abſence, but did not leave them 
thirty millions of livres to face the critical circum- 
ſtances which threatened them. The manifeſ- 
to he publiſhed the day after his departure an- 
nounced to his dear and faithful ſubjects, that in 
the preſent crifis he had thought it his duty to i- 
mitate the conduct of his grandfather of glorious 
memory, who, when menaced like himſelf, had 


»- retired during the tempeſt,” and returned after its 


fury was diffipated. From his aſylum at Venice, 


he deputed to General Buonaparte his brother M. 


Frederic, commandant of Eft, the baſtard ſon of 


2 Frenchwoman who had been a dancer at the o- 


pera. This miniſter- plenipotentiary obtained a 


455771 ſuſpenſion of arms,“ in order to allow the Duke 


time to ſue for a definitive peace. 
Vide fobt note next page. 
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PAR TIAL or ill- informed writers have repre- 1 A* 
ſented the conduct of the French, towards the 1795. 
Dukes of Parma and Modena, as an abuſe of 
force. They certainly knew not the very active 
part, which theſe princes had taken in the coali- 


— 
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* CONDITIONS OF THE ARMISTICE CONCLUDED BETWEEN THE GENE- 
RAL-IN-CHIEF OF THE ARMY OF ITALY AND M. FREEDRIC, con- 
| MANDER' OF EST, PLENIPOTENTIARY OF M. THE DUKE OF MODENA. 


Tux General-in-chief of the army of Italy grants to the 
Duke of Modena an armiftice, in order to give him time to 
ſend to Paris for the purpoſe of obtaining from the Executive 
Directory a definitive peace, on the following terms, to which 

M. Frederic, commander of Eſt, and plenipotentiary of M. 
the Duke of Modena, ſubmits, and which he promiſes to ful. 
fl; viz. _ 


1. Tux Duke of Modena ſhall.pay to the French republic the ſum af 
ſeven millions five hundred thouſand livres, French money, of 
which three millions ſhall be immediately depoſited in the cheſt 
of the paymaſter of the army; two millions within the ſpace of 
fifteen days in the hands of M. Balbi, banker af the republic at 
Genoa; and two millions five hundred thouſand livres in the 
hands of the ſame banker at Genoa. within the ſpace of a month. 


2. Tux Duke of Modena ſhall: furniſtr- alſo-two millions five hundred 
thouſand livres in proviſions, powder and other mititary ftores, in 
the choice of the General-in-chief, who ſhall likewiſe fix. the - 

periods and places, when and where. the proviſions ſhall he furniſh. . 
ed. 


3. Tas Duke of Modena ſtmall deliver up twenty paintings, taken 
his gallery or his dominions, to be ſelected by * nominated a 
for that purpoſe. 


ene the above conditions, the troops of the republic in paſl- 
ing through the ſtates of the Duke of Modena, ſhall not make any re- 
quiſition: the proviſions, of which they may ſtand in need, ſhall be fur- 


" viſhed and paid for voluntarily, as individuals can agree: 
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AY tion againſt the republic, and the ſuccours they | 
1796. | had furniſhed in men, proviſions, money and | 
*" ſtores. Their diſtance, and the. idea that they | 


might without danger aid the enemies of France, 

and follow the natural impuſe of their hatred a. 
gainſt the republican ſyſtem, have cruelly deceiy. 

ed them. . | "a 


Celebrat- Ir was not in vain, that Buonaparte requeſted 
— the Executive Directory to ſend ſome artiſts, to 
ofthe arts whom he might confide the choice of the monu- 
. ments, of which he meant to deſpoil Italy in order 
to Paris. to enrich France. He probably regretted, that 
this happy idea had not been conceived after the 

victory of Millefimo ; for the chefs-d'oeuvre of the 

muſeum of Turin would have been, to the French 
muſeum, illuſtrious trophies of the battles of Mon- 

tenotte and Mondovi. The enemies of the arts, 

and of the republic, affe& to lament the remoyal 

of the monuments of Italy. They love nothing, 

which can recal to their remembrance its ſuperio- 

rity ; but they readily pardon the pride, which 

formed the group of the Place des Viftoires, and 

forget that they have never charged the Romans 

with committing a crime 1n taking from the van- 
aqauiſhed Greeks the ſtatues, with which they de- 
corated the Capitol, the temples and the fquares 

of Rome. ;---theſe very ſtatues which the French 

have taken from the degenerate Roman-catho- 

Hes to adorn the muſeum of Paris, and to 
diſtinguiſh, by the moſt noble of trophies, the tri- 

umphs of liberty over tyranny, and of philoſophy 

over ſuperſtition. Real conqueſts are thoſe made 
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in behalf of the arts, the ſciences and taſte, and 
they are the only ones capable of conſoling for 
the misfortune of being compelled: to undertake 
them from other motives. The Milaneſe and the 
Parmeſan furniſhed a multiplicity of articles to 
the French muſeums*, and Rome, richer in this 
reſpect, will one day probably furniſh ſtill more. 


— — 


* Lixr of articles relative to the arts and ſciences, conveyed 
to Paris by orders of the general-in-chief of the army of 


Italy, and of the national commiſhoner attached to that | 


army. 


FROM MILAN. 
e 
Ambrofian Library. 
A cartoon of the School of Athens, by RapbaeL 
A Virgin, by Luini. | 
A Virgin with flowers, by Rubens. 
A concert, by Giorgion. 
A Vitgin, by Lucas of Holland. 
A female head, by Leonard de Vinci. 
A ſoldier and an old man, by Calabreſe. ; 
A Tuſcan vaſe, repreſenting ſeveral ornamented figures. 
A manuſcript written on the papyrus of Egypt, about eleven hundred 
years old, on Joſephus! antiquities by Ruffinus. 
A manuſcript Virgil, which „ te Petrarch, with votes in his 
hand-writing. 
A very curious manuſcript on the hiſtory of the Wins, 


At Le Grawaie. 


A crown of thorns, by Titian. 
A St Paul, by Gondenzo Ferrari. 


—— 
2 by Salvator Roſa. 


At the acalemy of Parma. 
[The Virgin of $ Jerome, by cue. | 
. A painting, by Schidoni. 

An Adoration, by Majolla. 
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* MAY WHATEVER moderation the general of the 
| 1796. French army had diſplayed, however ſevere the 
3 Conduct diſcipline he obliged his troops to obſerve, and 
of the I- however glorious his ſucceſs, thoſe who knew Ita. 
talian * a | 
clergy & ly were conſcious that the clergy and the nobleſſe, 
nobles. who dreaded the opinions of republicans ſtill more 
than their bayonets, had never ceaſed fince the 
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| At the Capuchins. 
A dog. by Guerchin. 2 
A virgin and ſeveral ſaints, by Carrachi. 
St Paul. 
Jeſus-Chriſt, St Paul and St Catherine, by Raphael. 


Le Stenata. 
The marriage of the Virgin, by Procaccin's 


San«Gio. 
A deſcent from the croſs, by Corregio. 


Capurhins. | 
A Guerchen, repreſenting the Virgin and St Francis. 
St Sepulchre. 
La Madonna della Scodella, by Corregio. | 


| or Roch. 
Several ſaints. by L'Eſpagnolet. 
st Roch, Sc. by Paul Veroneſe. 


St Quint ino. 
A Baptiſm by, Fraimingo. 


An aſſumption, by L'Eſpagnolet. 
St Benedict, by Lanfranc. 


8 St Andrew. 
i, 25M A painting, by L'Eſpagnolet. 
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commencement of the French revolution to calum- M Ax 
niate it in their converſation and writings, and to 1796. 

irritate the people againſt it, on purpoſe to retain 

them in a dependence calculated ſolely to pro- 

mote their own intereſt, and from which they 

were ſenſible the people would eſcape, if the film 

was removed from their eyes. It was eaſy to fore- 

ſee, that theſe two clafſes, united in their intereſts, 

their fears and their hatred, would endeavour to 

embarraſs the armies by inciting ſome internal com- 
motion. This conduct had alſo generally ſucceed- 

ed with the Italians in former invaſions of the 

French; but it was deſtined to give additional glo- 

ry to Buonaparte by proclaiming its inefficacy, 

and diguſting 1 its partizans with the project of hav- 

ing again ba to it, 


GENERAL Deſpinoy, commandaat of Milan, 4 Conſpira- 
ſerving on the twenty-fourth, that mobs were aſ- x * 
ſembling in the ſuburbs of the city on the ſide of 
Pavia, ordered ſome troops to march thither, 
whom the rebels attempted to diſarm; but the 
French detachment, having wounded and taken 


St Michael. 
A Virgin, by a pupil of Carregio. 


| St Faul. 
A Virgin, by Auguſtin Carrachi. 
a 8 | * 
Dome of Placenta. 
Two paintings, by Louis Carrachi. 
One by Procaccini, 


See ippendir, No. I. 


a 
uA ſome of them, put the reſt to flight, This move. | 
= ment was combined, and took place at the ſame 
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moment at Vare za, Pavia, and Lodi. The tocſin 
was ſounded in the country; the prieſts and 


nobles incited the maſſacre of the French; the 


peaſants aſſaſſinated on the roads the commiſfaries 
and perſons employed in the adminiſtration ; and 
the garriſon left at Pavia, having been pet in 
their quarters, were diſarmed. Without a prompt 
remedy the evil might have ſpread, and become 
extremely dangerous. Buonaparte had ſet out 


from Milan on the twenty. fourth to repair to Lo- 
di, leaving only at Milan the number of troops ne- 
ceffary for the blockade of the caſtle: 
ture, like his entry, was in the midſt of the acclama- 


His depar. 


tions and rejoicings of an united and happy people. 
Little did he think that this joy was feigned; 


© * that the plot was already formed, and that a cow- 


, "ardly- treaſon was on the point of burſting forth. 
Scarcely had he reached Lodi, when General Deſ- 
© pinoy appriſed him, that three hours after his de- 
y parture the tocſin was ſounded in Lombardy, and 
that it was induſtriouſly circulated, Nice had been 


taken by the Engliſh, the army of Conde had ar- 


rived by Switzerland on the confines of the Mila- 


neſe, and Beaulieu, reinforced with fixty thouſand 


men, was on his march to Milan. The prieſts and 


monks, with a poignard in one hand and a cru- 
cifix in the other, incited the populace to revolt 


and aſſaſſination. Eyery where, and by every 
' Poſſible means, the people were called on to arm 


againſt the French. The nobles had diſmiſſed 
their 3 telling them that * did 
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not permit the continuance of their ſerviees: and 
all the partizans of the houſe of Auſtria, the Sbir- 
ri, and agents of the cuſtoms, appeared in the 
front, The inhabitants of Pavia, reinforced with 
five or fix thouſand peaſants, inveſted the citadel, 
in which there were only three hundred French, 
At Milan they attempted to deſtroy the tree of li- 
berty, tearing in pieces the tri-coloured cockade, 
and trampling it under foot. General Deſpinoy, 
the commander, mounted his horſe, -whilſt ſome 
patroles put to flight this populace as cowardly as 
outrageous. The gate leading to Pavia was, how- 
ever, {till in the poſſeſſion of the rebels, who eve- 
ry moment expected the . peaſants, whom they 
meant to introduce into the city. To compel 
them to ſubmiſſion it was .neceflary to make a 
terrible charge, but at ſight of death all returned 
to tranquillity, The moment Buonaparte was 
informed of theſe proceedings, he haſtened back 


with three hundred horſe and a battalion of gre- 
nadiers. On his arrival at Milan he ordered a 


great number of hoſtages to be arreſted, and thoſe 
perſons to be ſhot who had been taken in arms, at 


the lame time intimating to the archbiſhop, chap- 
ter, monks and nobles, that they ſhould be re- 


ſponſible for the public tranquillity. The muni- 
cipality impoſed a fine of three livres for every 


domeſtic diſcharged ; and order being thus re- eſ- 


tabliſhed at Milan, the general proceeded to Pa- 


via. The chief of brigade Laſnes, who com- 


manded a moving column, attacked Binaſco, 
which ſeven or eight hundred armed peaſants ap- 
peared determined to defend: he charged them, 


— 
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and having killed about a hundred diſperſed the 


reſt. Buonaparte ordered the village to be in- 
ſtantly burned; an example, which altho' neceſ- 
fary, exhibited a horrible ſpectacle, and extorted 


many a ſigh from the general. He then ſummon- 


ed the archbiſhop of Milan, and ſent him to Pavia 
with the ſubjoined proclamation, but in vain. & 
At day- break, the general in perſon reached that 
town, when the advanced poſts of the rebels were 
driven back. The place was crowded with a 
multitude of people and in a ftate of defence, the 
caſtle was taken, and the French troops were pri- 
ſoners. The general ordered the artillery to ad- 
vance, and after ſome diſcharges ſummoned the 
rebels to lay down their arms, and have recourſe 
to French penerofity ; but they returned for an- 
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Ns PROGLAMATION OF THE GENERAL-IN=CHIEF OF THE ARMY OF 
ITALY. 


Head quarters at Milan, 6 Prairial, gth year, 
(25 May 1796. * 


An MISLED n multitude, deſlitute of the means of reſiſtance, 
have, been guilty of the greateſt exceſſes in ſeveral com 
munes, contemning the republic and the brave army trium- 
phant over ſo many kings. This inconceivable frenzy me- 
rits pity: the unhappy people are led aſtray, only to con- 
duct them to ruin. Tbe general- in- chief, faithful to the 
principles the. French nation have adopted, who do not make 
war on, the cople, earneſtly wiſhes to leave a gate open to 
repentance 3 but thoſe who, in twenty-four hours, ſhall not 
lay down their arms, and take anew the vath of obedience 
to the French republic, ſhall be treated as rebels, and their 
villages burned. May the terrible example of Binaſco 
make them open their eyes! its fate ſhall be that of all the 
towns and villages which perſiſt in revolt. 


BUONAPARTE IN ITALY, 
ſwer, that while Pavia had walls, they would not 
ſurrender. General Dammartin formed the ſixth 
battalion of grenadiers in cloſe column, with two 
eight-pounders in their van, and each man having 
a hatchet in his hand. The gates were burſt o- 
pen, on which this immenſe multitude diſperſed, 


and took refuge i in caves and on houſe-tops, at - 


tempting, but in vain, by throwing down tiles, to 
diſpute the entry of the troops into the ſtreets. 
Thrice had the order to ſet fire to the city expir- 
ed on the general's lips, when the garriſon of the 
_ caſtle arrived, who had burſt their fetters, and haſt- 
ened with cries of joy to embrace their deliverers. 
Their names were called over, and none were 
found a-miſling: if the blood of a ſingle French- 
man had been ſhed, the general had reſolved to 
raiſe on the ruins of Pavia a column, on which 
theſe impreſlive words were to be inſcribed, Here 
ths city of Pavia flood, He then ordered the mu- 
nicipality to,be ſhot, and two- hundred hoſtages to 
be arreſted and ſent immediately into F rance. 


To prevent effectually the repetition of commo- 
tions which might powerfully ſecond the Auſtri- 
ans, the general. iſſued a proclamation to the in- 
habitants of the Milaneſe, purporting, that the no- 
bles, the prieſts, and the agents of Auſtria led a- 
ſtray the inhabitans of theſe delightful countries : 


that the French army, as generous as brave, would 


treat as brethren the peaceable natives, but that 
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it would be terrible, as the fire of heaven, to re- - 


bels and to the villages that gave them protection 
He therefore declared all thoſe villages to bein a 
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ſtate of rebellion, which had not complied with 
his order of the twenty- fifth; and the generals 
were directed to march againſt them the forces 


neceſſary to ſuppreſs the inſurgents, ſet fire to their 


habitations, and ſhoot all who were found with 


arms in their hands. All prieſts and nobles, in 
the rebellious communes, were to be arreſted as 


hoſtages and ſent into France: all villages where 


the tocſin was ſounded, were to be inſtantly burnt ; 
and the generals were made reſponſible for the ex- 
ecution of this order. The villages, in whoſe 


territory a fingle Frenchman was aſſaſſinated, were 


to pay a triple contribation of the ſum they annu- 


ally paid to the Archduke until they ſhould give 


up the aſfafſin. Every man found with a-muſket, 
and ammunition was to be mmediately ſhot, by 
order of the general commanding the juriſdiction. 


Wherever concealed arms were found, the place 
was to be condemned to pay thrice its uſual re- 


venue by way of fine; and every houſe, where a 
muſket was found, was to be burnt, unleſs the 
proprietor ſhould declare to whom the arms be- 
longed. All the nobles and rich perſons, 


who ſhould be convicted of exciting the people 


Procla- 
mation of 
General 
Deſpi- 
noy. 


to revolt either by diſcharging their domeſtics, or 
by their diſcourſes againſt the French, were to be 
arreſted as hoſtages and carried away to France, 
and a erk of their revenues confiſcated. = 


Tux capital of the Milaneſe requiring particular 
vigilance, on account of its numerous population 
and the influence of its inhabitants in the coun- 
try, General Deſpinoy, to whom Buonaparte 
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had confided the command of that place, ſecond- May 
ed this prudential meaſure | by a proclamation, 795. 
which was ſo much the more neceffary as the 
caſtle of Milan had not yet ſurrendered, and con- 

tained an Auftrian garriſon, who might have aid- 

ed the malcontents and adherents of Auſtria. 

The partiſans of tyranny, faid Deſpinoy in this 
proclamation, the apoſtles of fanaticiſm and the 
{worn enemies of all free government, have at- 

temptedon the twenty third of this month, toexe- 

cute openly the atrocious plots which they medita- 

ted in ſecret. They wiſhed to convert Milan into 

another Pavia, a focus of revolt and ſedition; and 

while, on the one hand, they adroitly ſpread a- 

larms amongſt minds too feeble and too eaſily a- 

gitated, on the other, with the gold of Auſtria 

they retain in their pay vagabonds, who exiſt 

ſolely by troubles and commotion. They rallied 

around them credulous artiſans and peaſants, 

whom they had miſled or ſeduced, inciting ſome, 

corrupting others, and ſcattering every where 

the poiſons with which they themſelves were in- 

fected. Treaſon, the moſt avowed, hyprocriſy 

the moſt profound and inimical to good faith, ma- 

lice in return for kindneſs and fraternity ;---ſuch 

were the ſentiments with which they wanted to 

repay a triumphant army, always generous even 

in the moment of victory. The maſk which co- 
vered them had dropt. Let theſe perfidious men 
tremble, who had ſharpened poignards againſt their 
benefactors ! let the enemies of the French nation 
learn to reſpect it! The ſeditious whom they 
had armed, and the rebels they had aſſembled at 
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| their call; had returned to their original duſt, The 


inhabitants of Binaſco would no longer outrage 
the French: exterminated, or wanderers and fu. 
gitives, they had ſuffered the puniſhment due to 
their-crimes. The flame, which ſtill circled round 
their aſylums, ſufficiently indicated that chaſtiſe. 
ment had followed cloſely the commiſſion of. of: 
fence; : Revolt had been expiated by. fire: Pavia 


had ſeen her gates levelled by the victorious 


hatchet of republicans ; vengeance had wearied 
itſelf on the heads of the guilty ; and repentance, 
and the prompt abjuration of every diſorder, could 
alone preſerve a title to the clemency of the con- 
queror.* All theſe precautions, and the celerity 
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. ls is,” comtiaued the 3 * to open for the laſt 
time a door to repentance, to aſſure the repoſe and tranquil- 
lity of good citizens, and to protect their perſons and pro- 
perty from every future enterpriſe on the part of rebels, aſ- 
ſaſſins, and robbers, who have ſecretly intruded amongſt 


| them, that the general-commandant of the French republic 


at Milan has ordered, and orders as follows: 


Alt the babiiants of Milan and of its juriſdiction are 
bound, within the ſpace of twenty-four hours at fartheſt, to 
depoſit, at the manufactory of arms at the Lazaretto, ealt- 
gate, the arms and ammunition of whatever kind, which 
they have preſently in their poſſeſſion, under the penalty, te to 

thoſe who contravenc, of being reputed the authors or ac- 
complices of the rebellious movements, which broke out in 
this city on the twenty-third, and in other places of its juril- 
diction, and of being immediately arreſted and ſubjected to 
military execution. The Milaneſe civic guards, preſentiy 


armed to the number formerly decreed by the general - com- 


mandant of the town, are exempted from the 18 diſ- 


poſitions until further orders. 
« ALL 
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of execution diſplayed-at Binaſco and Pavia, where Wat 
the commander-in-chief had'evinced as much com- 1796. 
paſſion as vigour, extinguiſhed a flame on the 
point of burſting forth, and prevented, at leaſt for 

Hat time, the renewal of fimilar machinations. | 


BUONAPARTE Was blowing the Auſtrians in their 
retreat, when the revolt of Pavia called him back 
to Milan; and it was ofthe utmoſt importance, that 
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All ſtrangers who ſhall not aſſign a valid motive for their 
reſidence at Milan by authentic certificates from the autho- 
ties of their domicile, and likewiſe from thoſe preſently 
exiſting and acting at Milan, and all vagrants or perſons not 
domiciled are alſo bound to leave the city within twenty-four 
hours, under the penalties mentioned in the preceding ar- 
ticle, attaching not only to thoſe perſons themſelves, but to 
ſuch as conceal them, Paſſports ſhall be granted, in which 
ſhall be deſignated their names, ' age, the profeſſions they 
exerciſe, the place of their birth, and the place to which 
they have choſen to retire, and an exact regiſter of theſe 
ſhall be kept by the municipality of Milan. Strangers and 
perſons comprehended in this regulation ſhall not refide 
within the juriſdiction of Milan: and all thoſe, who ſhall give 
them an aſylum in contravention of the orders of the gene, 

ul. E err ſhall be reputed their nccomplices. 


* Evexy aſſemblage or mob ſhall be forthwith diſperſed 
by the armed force, and all thoſe, who ſhall have been its 
inſtigators or chiefs, ſhall be arreſted and ſent to the priſons 
of the town, and tried by — law within the ſpace of 
twenty-four hours. 


« Every Getty club, or political meeting, under what- 


ever denomination they may exiſt, are and continue diſſolv- 
ed until further. orders; and all houſeholders, keepers of 


r this oecurrence ſhould not occupy ſo much time as 


might be favourable to the enemy. After the bat- 
tle of Lodi, the Imperialiſts found, that the courſe 
of the Oglio did not furniſh them with a barrier 
ſufficiently ſtrong againſt the French; they had 
therefore fallen back to the other ſide of the 
Mincio, where they occupied an excellent poſi- 
tion, having their right ſupported by the lake of 
Garda, and their left by Mantua. It was only ne- 
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coffee · houſes, taverns and eating-houles, are prohibited from 

mitting the ſmalleſt aſſemblage or ſecret conventicle in 
any part of their ne N the penalties bags he men- 
en. 

6 2 citizens are znvited to quiet and 0 they 
ſhould repoſe for the ſecurity of their perſons and property 
on the principles of. juſtice conſecrated by the French na- 
tion, ſo often proclaimed by the general in- chief of the ar- 
my of Italy, and by the commiſfioner of the Executive Di- 
rectory with the ſame army; as well as on the victorious 
arms of the wartiors, who have cleared the Alps and the 
res 1 who have traverſed the Po and the Adda. 


oy y the NI fa of the b ln of Milan, all the 
offcies of the civic guard of the city, and particularly the 
chiefs, the members of the congreſs of ſtate preſently in au- 
thority, the tribunals of juſtice, the clergy, and in general 
all the civil, eccleſiaſtical, and military authorities, as well of 
the city of Milan, as of all the places within its juriſdiction, 
are individually xeſponſible for the full and complete execu- 
tion of all the preceding meaſures of order and ſecurity. The 
municipality of Milan, and all the authorities of the com- 
munes forming part of its juriſdiction, ſhall print, publiſh, 


. and paſte up the preſent proclamation wherever neceſlary, 


virbout delay, and under their reſpectiye reſponſibility,” 
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ceſſary to defend properly the paſſage of the 
 Mincio, and to effect this their whole line had been 


carefully 1 with batteries. 
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Arno Venice had every thing to dread from Doplici- 


Auſtria her neighbour and natural enemy, and al- 
tho' on that account it was her intereſt to give 
proofs of a real attachment to France, ſhe had al- 
ready deviated from every principle which could 
ſupport her government. She could not recog- 
nize a ſiſter in the French republic, but beheld in 
the latter only a democracy, to which her own a- 
riſtocracy was ſtill leſs accommodating than empe- 
rors and kings. Irreſolute as to the fide ſhe 
ſhould take, afraid fo engage in war after fo long 
a peace, and feeing her territory occupied by the 
Imperialiſts, ſhe thought that a feigned neutrality 
towards France, would fave her from all danger, 
and perhaps only regarded the ſucceſs of the 
French in her territories as the fortunate means of 
delivering her the ſooner from both. The ſyſtem 
of duplicity, which ſuited her weakneſs and her 
genius, prevailed in the ſenate, who had now de- 
generated from that ſpirit of wiſdom and policy, 
which had formerly acquired fo great renown to 
their predeceflors. The French were permitted 
to reſide at Venice, but their partizans were per- 
ſecuted : in all affairs which concerned them, 
Frenchmen experienced either vexatious delays 


or an unfavourable partiality.. This conduct, 


when contraſted with the miſſion of the noble 

Quirini to Paris, evinced their deceit, but accord- 

ed with the want of conſideration and neglect in- 
1 


ty of Ve- 
nice, 
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duſtriouſly laviſhed on the agents of the French 
republic at Venice. In conſequence of this ſyſ- 
tem, the ſenate had permitted the Auſtrians to oc- 
cupy the fortreſs of Peſchiera, the ſituation of 
which was of the greateſt importance to them; 
and all the ſecret ſuccours and aid they could pro- 
cure them were, without heſitation or ditticulty, 
either given or permitted to be . 


BuoxATAR TE who could not be ignorant of this 
fly intrigue, yet could neither complain nor pu- 
niſh it, thought proper however, before following 
the enemy into the Venetian territories, to addreſs 
to that government and its ſubjects a- proclama- 
tion, the laſt words of which would have been 
better underſtood by the ancient ſenates of Venice 
than they were by the modern, and would have 
dictated a very different conduct. His proclama- 


tion bore that, to deliver the moſt beautiful coun- 


try of Europe from the iron yoke of the haughty 


houſe of Auſtria, the French army had braved 


obſtacles the moſt difficult to ſurmount. Victo- 
ry, in uniſon with juſtice, had crowned their ef- 
forts. . The wrecks of the hoſtile army had re- 


tired acroſs the Mincio, and in purſuit of them 


the French troops had now entered the Venetian 
territory ; but they would not forget that a long 
amity united the two republics. Religion, go- 
vernment, uſages, and property, would be reſpect- 
ed. Let the people,” ſaid the general, be 
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TD, Dated, Breſcia, the 29th May. 
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free from inquietude ; the ſevereſt diſcipline will 
he maintained, and every thing furniſhed to the 
army fully paid for in money.” He therefore 
required the officers of the Venetian republic, the 
- magiſtrates and prieſts, to make known his ſenti- 
ments to the people, in order 'that confidence 
might ſtrengthen the friendſhip which had ſo long 
united the two nations. The French ſoldier,” 
concluded he, * faithful in the path of honour as 
in that of victory, is terrible only to the enemies 
of his liberty and conſtitution.“ 


Since the evening of the twenty-eighth, Buo- 
naparte had beenat Breſcia, occupied in making the 
_ diſpoſitions, which were to decide the fate of Beau- 

Heu's army. He gave orders to the general of divi- 
ſion Kilmaine to repair to Deſinzanno with fifteen 
Hundred cavalry,and fix battalions of grenadiers ; 

and directed General Ruſca to proceed to Salo 

with a demi-brigade of light infantry. He wiſhed 
to induce Beaulieu to believe, that his intention 
was to turn him by the head of the lake, in order 
to cut him off from the road leading to the Tyrol 

by way of Riva. He kept back all the diviſions 
of the army, fo that the right, by which he really 
meant to attack, was at the diſtance of a day-and- 
a-half's march from the enemy, and was poſted 
behind the river of Chiuſa, where it ſeemed to act 
merely on the defenſive ; whilſt General Kil- 
maine approached the gates of Peſchiera, and was 
engaged in daily ſkirmiſhes with the enemy's ad- 
vanced poſts, in one of which the Auſtrian gene- 
ral Lieptay was killed. On the twenty - ninth, the 
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MAY diviſion of General Augereau replaced at Deſin- 
1796- zanno that of General Kilmaine, who made a re- 
trograde movement towards Lonado, and at 
night arrived at Caſtigliona: General Maſſena was 
at Monte-Chiaro, and General Serrurier at Montza. 
At two in the morning, all the diviſions were in 
motion, and directed their march towards Borghet- 
to, where the general intended to croſs the Mincio. 
The enemy's ad vanced guard, conſiſting of three 
or four thouſand infantry, and eighteen hundred 
horſe, defended the approach to Borghetto, The 
French cavalry, flanked by the carabiniers and 
grenadiers, who followed it in order of battle at 
2 gentle trot, charged with great brayery the e- 
nemy's horſe, threw them into diſorder, and took 
one piece of cannan. The Imperialiſts attempted 
to paſs the bridge, and break down one of its arches, 
but the light artillery immegiately commenced 
a cannonade, While the troops with extreme 
difficulty, under the fire of the enemy's batteries, 
were repairing the damage the bridge had ſuſtain- 
ed, fifty grenadiers, impatient of delay, threw 
themſelves into the river, holding their muſkets 
over their heads and-with the water up to their 
chin: General Gardanne, a grenadier in ſtature 
as well as in courage; was at their head. The 
Auſtrians believing they recognized the terrible 
columa they had ſeen at the bridge of Lodi, the 
neareſt of them fled :- upon this the French re- 
_ Paired the bridge without moleſtation, when their 
grenadiers immediately paſſed' the Mincio, and 
made themſelves maſters of Valeggio, the head- 
quarters of Beaulieu, who had that very in- 
ſtant quitted the place, Meanwhile the enemy 
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ſtaggering, and part of them in complete Mar 
confuſion, formed in order of battle between Va-. 1796. 
leggio, and Villa-Franca. The Freach prepared to 
attack them, while the latter, having now rallied, 
ſeemed to recover confidence. They had already 
increaſed the number of their batteries, and ad- 
yanced them towards the French; this however 
was the very occurrence Buonaparte had-antici- 
pated, and it was with difficulty he could reſtrain 
the impatience or rather the fury of his grenadiers. 
General Augereau, during theſe tranſactions, croſſ- 
ed the river with his diviſion; he had orders to 
follow the courſe of the Mincio, and, proceed- 
ing ftraight towards Peſchiera, to ſurround 
the town and cut off the enemy from the paſles 
of the Tyrol : Beaulieu and the wreck of his ar- 
my would thus haye found themſelves deprived 
of the poſſibility of retreating. To prevent the 
Auſtrians from diſcoyering the movement of Ge- 
neral Augerean, Buonaparte ordered the village 
of Valeggio to be cannonaded with vivacity ; but 
the Imperialiſts, having learned by their patroles 
of cayalry the movement of Augereau, fled 
in confuſion with an intent to gain the road 
to Caſtlenuovo, a reinforcement of dragoons 
which had reached them aſſiſting in covering their 
retreat. General Augereau, on arriving at Peſ- 
chiera, found the town evacuated by the enemy. 
On the thirty-firſt at day-break, the French army 
\ proceeded to Rivoli, but the Imperialiſts had al 
ready croſſed the Adige, and broke down — 
all the bridges, of which the French had only been 


able to ſaye a few. The enemy's loſs on this oo- 
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MA caſion was calculated at fifteen hundred men and 

4 five hundred horſe in killed and priſoners: among 

the latter was the Prince Cuto, lieutenant- gene- 

ral in the army of the King of Naples, and com- 

mander. in- chief of the Neapolitan cavalry. The 

French alſo took five pieces of cannon, two of 

which were twelve pounders, and three ſix- poun- 

ders, with ſeven or eight waggons loaded with 

warlike ſtores. At Caſtlenuovo ſeveral magazines 

were taken, part of which however had been 
burnt, 


Tnos the Auſtrians were entirely driven out of 
Italy, and the French advanced poſts had reach- 
ed the mountains of Germany. In theſe different 
engagements their grenadiers had learned to ſport 
and laugh at death; they were accuſtomed to 
deſpiſe the Auſtrian cavalry, and nothing could 
equal their intrepidity but the gaiety with which 
they performed their forced marches, ſinging alter- 
nately ſongs in praiſe of their country and of love. 
Inſtead of ſlee ping, they amuſed themſelves during 
the moſt of the night, each in telling his tale, or 
forming his plan of operation for the enſuing 

day, 
JUNE: Ox the firſt of June, the diviſion of General 
Conduct Maſſena took Verona, which a few days before 
— had been the refuge of Louis-Staniſlas, brother of 
an ſenate the laſt King of the French, and of his little court 
0 of emigrants, to whom the Venetians had not on- 
ther of ly afforded an aſylum, but had given a ready re- 


2 ception. Their generoſity had now given place to 
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terror; and the ſenate of Venice, in their diſgrace- hot, * 


ful policy, had already reſolved to transfer to the 
conqueror Buonaparte all the reſpect which they 
had formerly paid to the majeſty of the King of 
Verona. The podeſtat of Venice received orders 
to intimate to the fugitive prince that it was ne- 
ceſſary he ſhould quit their dominions. When 
however France had complained of his being recei- 
ved and welcomed there, it was anſwered that 


— 


Louis, being a noble Venetian, had in that qua- 


lity a right to reſide in their territory without 
the laws or the ſenate being able to hinder him 
from doing ſo: but the French army had not at 
that time ſurmounted the Apennines. On this 
embaſſy of the podeſtat, the pretender, it is ſaid, 
demanded that the golden book in which the no- 
bles were inſcribed ſhould be brought him that, he 
might eraſe the name of his family; and inſiſted that 
the ſword, which his anceſtor Henry IV. had pre- 
ſented to the republic, ſhould be reſtored to him. 


The podeſtat, little reſpecting the misfortunes and 


former dignity of the pretender, anſwered, that as 
to the eraſure the ſenate would have no difficulty 
in making it at his requeſt ; but that a ſum of 
twelve millions being till due to the republic on 
account of Henry, his ſword would be reſtored if 
Louis would pay the money: an anſwer indecent 
from the government whoſe organ he was, and at 
beſt becoming a pawn-broker. 


Buoxarax TE removed his head quarters to Ve- 
rona on the third, where he left a ſtrong garriſon 
in order to ſecure the three bridges acroſs the A- 
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Juvr dige at that place. It was enough for him to 


1796 


Mantua 
iuveſted 


to have forced the Auſtrians to ſhelter, in the 
mountains of the Tyrol, the wrecks of an army 
not in a condition to preſerve the country in their 
front. He reſolved to profit by the weakneſs to 
which he had reduced them, and to confolidate 
his conqueſts with the capture of the citadel of 


Milan and of Mantua, in the hope that the ene- 
my would not be reinforced in time to interrupt 


the operations of the fiege, which the latter town 
required. The cabinet of Vienna, who knew 
that with Mantua Auſtria loſt decidedly her poſ- 
ſeſſions in Italy, and the Emperor the few prero- 
gatives and little authority which his empty title 
had ſtill preſerved to him in that country, employ- 
ed every means to render abortive Buonaparte's 
hopes, and redoubled their efforts in recruiting the 
army he had deſtroyed. The activity of their 
meaſures on this occaſion was not unſucceſsful: Ge- 


neral Beaulieu, who had been ſo conſtantly un- 


fortunate, was ſucceeded by old Marſhal Wurmſer, 
who had indeed not been more fortunate, but had 
however effected more, and whom we will here- 
after ſee terminating his career by a glortous de- 
fence. | | | 


Arx the engagement at Borghetto, the paſ- 
ſage of the Mincio, the taking of Peſchiera and the 
flight of the enemy. into the Tyrol, the French in- 
veſted Mantua. On the fourth, at five in the 


morning, General Dallemagne, with the chief of 


brigade Laſnes and fix hundred grenadiers, ad van- 
ced'to the fauxbourg of Saint George. Buona- 
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parte repaired to La Favorite, the ſuperb palace 
of the Duke of Mantua, fituated at the * — 
of half a league from the fortreſs. He ordered a 
demi-brigade under General Serrurier to advance 
and ſupport General Dallemagne, who, on reaching 
the intrenchments of Saint-George where the e- 
nemy were poſted, had attacked them, and made 


himſelf maſter of the ſuburb and head of the 
bridge. Notwithſtanding the fire from the place, the 


French grenadiers had advanced on the cauſeway : 
they even attempted to form in colamn, and car- 
ry the town ; and on ſeeing the batteries on the 
ramparts exclaimed, At. Lodi the enemy had more: 
but circumſtances not being the ſame, the general 
ordered them to retire. The day had been ſuf- 
ficiently brilliant for an affair of outpoſts, and of 
extreme importance to the French, while the Auſ- 
trians had loſt one hundred men killed and taken 


priſoners. General Augereau ſet out for Caſtig- 


liona-Montovano at break of day, and having 


croſſed the Mincio beyond the lake proceeded to 
the ſuburb Cheriale. He carried the intrench- 


ments, and having taken the tower compelled 


the enemy to retreat into the centre of the place. 
On this occaſion a drummer of twelve years of 
age particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf ; in the heat 
of the fire he climbed to the top of the _— 
and opened its gate, 


Maxrva required a formal fiege, and the 
French had few means wherewith to undertake it. 
The route by which they had penetrated into I- 
taly, and the rapidity of their marches and con- 
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Jux E queſts, ſufficiently indicate, that they had not 
bags. been followed by a grand park of artillery, whoſe 


reſources. facilitate this kind of operations, and 
contribute to abridge it: but it was with the ar- 
tillery of the King of Sardinia and the Emperor, 
that the ſtrongeſt towns in Italy were to be taken. 
The difficulties ariſing from ſuch a circumſtance 
are often deciſive; and the great heats of the ap. 
Proaching ſeaſon, rendering the neighbourhood of 
Mantua fatal, perhaps induced Buonaparte to be- 
lieve that, while collecting and preparing the 
means of attack, it was ſufficient to blockade it 
cloſely, and that the place would ſurrender as 
ſoon as he had driven the Auſtrians beyond the 
Tyrol. ; 


_ IntzxDING to penetrate into the Tyroleſe, he 
wiſhed to be preceded by a manifeſto, which 
might procure him partiſans in that difficult coun- 
try :---ſuch.. was the manner he adopted in de- 
feating his enemies, and few generals have weild- 
ed the armour of proclamation with ſo much ad- 
dreſs. This is ſtrongly evinced in the one he pro- 
mulgated on the fourteenth, addreſſed to the 
warlike people of theſe lofty mountains. He 
informed them, that he was to croſs their ter- 
ritory - in order to compel the court of Vienna 
to a peace as neceſſary to Europe as to its own 
ſubjects. It was their own cauſe he was to de- 
fend, for they had been too long harraffed by the 
horrors of a war, undertaken, not for the intereſt 
of Germany, but to gratify the paſſions of a ſingle 
family. The French army reſpected and love 
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all nations, and more ' eſpecially the imple and FUNE 

virtuous inhabitants of the mountains. Yaur re- _ 

ligion and your uſages,” ſaid he, © ſhall be every 

where reſpected. Our troops will maintain a ſe- 

vere diſcipline, and nothing will be taken with- 
out being paid for ii money. You will receive. 
us with hoſpitality, and we will treat you with 
fraternity and friendſhip ; but if there are any ſo 
little acquainted with their real intereſts as to take 
up arms and treat us as enemies, we will be ter- 
rible as the fire of heaven; we will burn their 
houſes, and devaſtate the villages which ſhall take 
part in a war that is foreign to them. Do not 
faffer yourſelves to be led aſtray by the agents of 

Auſtria. Enſure your country, already harraſſed 
by five years of war, from the misfortunes which 
muſt afflit it. Ere long the court of Vien- 
na, forced to accede to peace, ſhall reſtore to 
the nations the privileges which-it has uſurped, 
and to Europe the tranquillity it has 1 
. 


New commotions began to ariſe in the Impe- PDigur- 
rial fiefs, which border on the ſtates of Genoa, bances in 
Tuſcany, and Piedmont, and required -the atten- 1 — 
tion of Buonaparte. The communications of his 
army with the river of Genoa were menaced; his 

convoys were attacked, and his couriers aſſaſſi- 
nated: policy and fanaticiſm united in embar- 
raſſing the rear of his army, on purpoſe to retard 
his march to the Tyrol. It was alſo neceſſary, 
that he ſhould terminate the differences ſubſiſting 


(yween France and Modena, Rome, and Naples, 
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Jv 2 E deftroy the power which the Engliſh had arrogat- 
2 


ed at Leghorn and in Tuſcany, and, by expelling 
them from theſe parts, to eſtabliſh with the Cor. 
ficans communications, which might bring them 
back to their duty, and unite them in the deſire 
of chafing the Engliſh from this department of 


the republic. In the midſt of ſo many occupa- 


tions, it was neceſſary not to loſe fight of the caſ. 
tle of Milan, or neglect to carry on the ſiege of 
Mantua. The greateſt activity was ſcarcely ſuf. 
ficient for ſo many operations at once; but when 
half-means are not employed, and when one 
knows, like Buonaparte, how to carry his point, 
time, notwithſtanding its rapid and fleeting na- 
ture, ſuffices for every thing, General Laſnes 
entered the Imperial fiefs with twelve hundred 
horſe, arreſted and ſhot the chiefs of the revolt, 
and burned their habitations, particularly the 
flef of Arquata, which had fignalized itſelf by the 
greateſt exceſſes. The ſame promptitude and ſe - 
verity were diſplayed in the environs of Tor- 
tona; and the following proclamation, which was 
ſteadily executed, ſoon re-eſtabliſhed the neceſ- 


ſary tranquillity. After premiſing, that the inha - 


bitants of the Imperial fiefs, at the inſtigation of 
feveral of their ſeigneurs, and of the Emperor's 
agents at Genoa, had violated their oath of obedi- 
ence to the republic, aſſaſſinated ſeveral French de. 
tachments, and beſieged in Arquata the troops ſta - 
tioned in that place, the general ſtated, that there 
were no crimes of which they had not been guil- 
ty, and no horrors which they had not committed. 
Thinking the republican troops at a diſtance, they 


* 
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were mad enough to flatter themſelves with im- JUN x 
punity: but, they knew nat that the phalanxes 1798. 
of the army of Italy were in every ſpot, where 
there were enemies of the republic to be puniſh- 
ed. The inſtigators of theſe commotions did net 
yet ſeem to know, that there was no place of re- 
fuge, which could ſhelter them from the venge - 
ance of the French nation ; but they ought to 
learn, from the terrible example of Arquata, the 
fate awaiting them, if they did not alter their con- 
duct, and profit of the door which national cle- 
mency {till left open ta repentance. The general. 
in-chief af the army therefore ordered, that each 
of the communes of the Imperial fiefs in Italy - 
ſhould ſend immediately three deputies to the 
head-quarters at Tortona, with the minutes. of ta- 
king the oath of obedience to the French republic, 
and alſo with the arms in their communes ; and 
that each commune ſhould ſend two hoſtages as a 
pledge of their fidelity, All the ſeigneurs poſ- 
ſeſling Imperial fiefs were directed to repair in 
perſon to Tortana, there to take the oath of obe- 
dience to the republic; and if, within five days 
after the publication of the order, they ſhould not 
have done ſo, their goods were to be confiſcated. 
The inhabitants were ordered to carry to the mi- 
litary agent at Tortona, within twenty. four hours 
after notice, the amount of the military contribu. 
tion, which was to be augmented one-tenth for 
each day's delay of payment. All perſons, after 
the lapſe of forty-eight hours, found with arms or 
ammunition, were to be ſhot. All the bells, 
which had been employed in ſounding the tocſin, 
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* E were to be taken down from their ſteeples and 


broke in pieces, within twenty-four hours after 
the receipt of this order; and thoſe perſons who 
ſnould neglect to do ſo would be conſidered as 
rebels, and their villages burnt: the municipali- 


ties, and the rectors, were made nn for the 


execution of this article. 


A Fxrxcn column, during theſe tranſactions, 
marched towards the lake of Como, and made it- 
ſelf maſter of the fort of Fuentes, which defends 
the entry on that ſide and commands the road 


leading to the country of the Griſons; after which 
they demoliſhed the fortreſs. 


Tux diviſion of General Augereau, having croſſ- 
ed the Po at Borgoforte on the ſixteenth, arrived 
at Bologna on the nineteenth, where they found 


four hundred of the Pope's ſoldiers who were made 
priſoners. Buonaparte left Tortona on the ſeven- 
teenth, and arrived on the nineteenth at Modena, 


from whence he ſent orders by Adjutant-General 
Vignole to the garriſon of the citadel of Urbino 
to open its gates, lay down their arms, and ſurren- 
der priſoners of war ; after this he continued his 
route to Bologna, which he reached at mid-night. 
The French took in Fort Urbino fifty pieces of 
cannon in excellent condition, five hundred mul- 
kets of calibre and of a yery fine model, and pro- 
viſions for fix hundred men for two months. Fort 
Urbino was in a good ſtate of defence ; it is encir- 


cled by a wall with covered baſtions, and ſurroun- 


ded by ditches full of water, having a covered 
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way newly repaired. It was commanded dy a 
knight of Malta with three hundred men, who 
were taken priſoners. At Bologna the cardinal- 
legate was taken, with all the officers of the ẽtat- 
major. and four ſtandards. The cardinal-legate 
of Ferrara was alſo taken priſoner with the com- 
mandant of that fort, who was likewiſe a knight of 
Malta : in the caſtle of Ferrara there were one 
hundred and fourteen pieces of cannon. 


Dux o theſe military operations, the twenty 
paintings, which were to be furniſhed by Parma, f. 
uere on their way to Paris; and among them the 

celebrated one of St Jerome, which was in ſuch 
high eſtimation, that a million was offered to re- 
deem it. The paintings from Modena were alſo 


on the road, and the citizen Barthelemy was em- 


ployed in ſelecting about fifty of the paintings of 
Bologna, while the naturaliſts Monge, Bertholet, 
and Thouin, were engaged at Pavia and Bologna 
in collecting plants and other objects of natural 
hiſtory. | 


Ar Milan the celebrated Oriani paid a viſit to 
the commander-in-chief, who had written him a 
letter by direction of the French government. On 
entering, the aſtronomer was ſpeechleſs, and una- 
ble to return an anſwer to the general's queſtions : 
but recovering at length from his ſurpriſe, he ſaid, 


 * Excuſe me.. . .. this is the firſt time I ever 
entered theſe ſuperb apartments ; my eyes are not 
accuſtomed ... .... - + - ---Doubtlels in theſe few 


words, remarks Buonaparte in his diſpatches to 
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| JvNx the Directory, he pronounced a ſevere criticiſm on 
| * a 08. the government of the Archduke, This atten-« 
= tion of Buonaparte to fulfil the wiſh of the Direc. 
= * tory conciliated the minds of the learned men of 
3 | Italy, and attached, through hope, to the revolu- 
| tion which was on the eve of being accompliſhed 
 H there, a claſs of men who might have only anti- 
| cipated the loſs of their ſtations, with which they 
believed this revolution menaced them, It con- 

firmed them in the idea that France, whoſe glory 

the arts and letters had ſo much increafed, abju- 

red the ſyſtem of the ignorant beings, who had 

wiſhed to replunge it into batbatiſm, and that ſhe 

meant to render. to the ſciences, which honour, 
enlighten and ſoften the human race, the. protec- 

tion ſhe had fo wiſely and for fo long a period 

granted them. The generals of kings are far 

from diſplaying a ſimilar care in their narrow and 
barbarous policy, and, content with the empire of 

force, do not, like this republican general, know 

how to acquire alſo the more powerful empire 

of opinion. Such a conduct leaves a laſting 
impreſſion on the memory, gives to the con- 

queſts of a nation a leſs ſanguinary character, 

and compenſates in ſome degree for the mis- 
fortunes inſeparable from war. If Buonaparte, 

Ui let. in addreſſing the aſtronomer Oriani, had confined 
ter to ©. bimſelf to paying a compliment to his talents, we 
ria. would have diſpenſed with noticing his letter : but 
carrying his views much farther, he ſeems by writ- 

ing to him to communicate his ſentiments to all 

the learned of Italy; and his epiſtle reſpecting the 
univerſity of Pavia, completes and does honour to 
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his policy. The ſciences, ſaid the general in his 
letter to Oriani, which ennoble the haman mind, 


and the arts which embelliſh life and tranſmit il- 


luſtrious actions to poſterity, ſhould be peculiarly 


reſpected in free governments. All men of geni- 


us;---all thoſe who have obtained a diſtinguiſhed 
rank in the republic of letters, are Frenchmen, in 
whatever country they may have been born, The 


learned did not enjoy in Milan the conſideration 


to which they are entitled; retired in the receſs 
ok their laboratory, they eftevined themſelves hap- 
py, if kings and prieſts were kind enough to do 
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them no harm: To. day it is not ſo; opinion is 


free in Italy; the inquiſition, intolerance, and 
deſpotiſm are no more. I invite,” continued 


the general, the learned to aſſemble and pro- 


poſe to me their ſentiments on the means neceſſa- 
ry to be taken, or the aid they may require, to 
give new life and exiſtence to the ſciences and 
fine arts. All thoſe who may be deſirous of going 
to France, will be received with diſtinction by 
the government. The French nation ſets a 
greater value on the acquiſition of a learned ma- 
thematician, a painter of reputation, or any one 
who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf, whatever may be 
his profeſſion, than of the richeſt and moſt abun- 
dant city. Be you then, citizen, the organ of 
theſe ſentiments to all at Milan diſtinguiſhed for 
their learning.” ---He likewiſe wrote to the muni- 
cipalities of Pavia and Milan, deſiring that the ce. 
lebrated univerſity of Pavia might reſume the 
courſe of its ſtudies. He requeſted them to in- 
form its learned profeſſors and numerous ſtudents, 
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Jun that the French general invited them to repair 
1796. forthwith to Pavia, and propoſe to him the meaſures 
they might think proper to be taken to give ac- 
tivity and a more brilliant exiſtence to chat illuſ. 

trious ſeminary. 


Farther AFTER taking poſſeſſion of Bologna, a French 
military diviſion had proceeded to Ferrara and Faenza, 
2, Whoſe ſubmiſſion; promiſed that of the Romagna. 
ainſt All theſe countries, which crimes bad formerly an- 
me. nexed to the papal territory, were about to ſee 
themſelves delivered from their yoke ; and the 
policy of the eccleſiaſtical government, ſo much 
and ſo unworthily boaſted of, ſunk into nothing 
on the approach of liberty and before the talents 
of a young French general, and was exhibited in 
all its weakneſs the moment it was ftript of the 
veil of ſuperſtition, which had been for ſo log a 

period both its buckler and its lance. 


The Ta fix the determination of Rome with greater 
Duke of Promptitude reſpecting the peace meant to be giv- 
Tuſcany en her, and to puniſh her for i inciting diſcord and 
* war, a column of the F rench army marched from 
Reggio acroſs the Appenninesto Piſtoia, and threa- 
tened to advance to Rome by way of Florence. 
The intelligence of this march threw the court of 
the Grand-Duke into the greateſt alarm : Man- 


fredini, his prime miniſter, was diſpatched to Bo- 

logna in great haſte, to repreſent to the French 
general, that as a paſſage through Tuſcany had 
been lately denied to the troops of Naples, it 
wauld be unjuſt in the French to violate a terri- 
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tory the allies had reſpected. As the chief — JUNE 
2796. 


of the Grand-Duke'salarm originated from a dread 
that part, of the French army in paſling would 


remain in his capital, his plenipotentiary could 


have no difficulty in acceding to the propoſition 


made by Buonaparte of avoiding that city, and 
approaching Rome by way of Piſtoia and Sienna. 
If the ſovereign of Tuſcany had on this oocaſion 
imitated the conduct of the Duke of Modena in 
quitting his dominions, it is more than probable 
that he never would have returned. Some evil 
counſellors had not heſitated to recommend this 
baneful meaſure : happily, however, the prudence 
of Manfredini was ſucceſsful ; by adviſing his 
maſter to confide in French generofity, he gave 
the wiſeſt counſel, and rendered him the moſt ſig- 
nal ſervice. 


ON the twenty-fixth, the diviſion of General 


Vaubois arrived at Piſtoja, and on the day follow- 
ing General Murat at the head of the van-guard, 
followed by the General-of-diviſion Vaubois with 
the .ſeventy-fifth demi-brigade, paſſed the Arno 
at Fucechio, leaving at Piſtoia the reſt of the divi- 
lion. Setting out from Fucechio on the twenty- 
eighth, this corps inſtead of proceeding to Sien- 
na ſuddenly changed its route, and marched ra- 
pidly towards: Leghorn, It is probable, that 


Manfredini, in his conference at Bologna, had not 


this expedition confided to him; but Buonaparte 


Letter to 


on reaching Piſtoia advertiſed the Grand-Duke of the Duke 
the occurrence by a letter, in which he obſerved, 
_ that the flag of the French republic was conſtant- 
ly inſulted in the port of Leghorn, the property 


of Tuſca« 
ny. 
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JUNE of the French merchants violated there, and eve. 
3 ry day marked by ſome attempt againſt the 
| French, as contrary to the intereſts of the repub- 
lic as to the law of nations. The Executive Di- 
rectory had repeatedly complained to the miniſ. 
ter of his Royal Highneſs at Paris, who had been o- 
obliged to avow the impoſſibility in which his maſter 
found himſelf of checking the Engliſh and main- 
taining neutrality in the port of Leghorn. The 
Directory, therefore, felt it to be their immediate 
duty to repel force by force, and make their com- 
merce be reſpected; and, in conſequence of this, 
they had ordered him to fend a diviſion of the ar- 
my under his command to take poſſeſſion of Leg- 
horn. He had, therefore; the honour to inform 
his Royal Highneſs, that a diviſion of the army 
would enter that city on the twenty-eighth, but 
would conduct itſelf agreeable to the principles of 
the neutrality it was to maintain: the flag, the 
garriſon, and the property of his Royal Highneſs 
and his people, would be ſcrupulouſly reſpected. 
The general was farther charged ta affure the 
Grand-Duke of the defire entertained by the 
French government to ſee a continuation of the 
friendſhip which united the two ſtates, and of its 
conviction that his Royal Highneſs, witneſſing the 
daily exceſſes committed by the Engliſh ſhips 
without being able to prevent them, would ap- 
plaud the juſt, uſeful, and neceſſary weaſures a- 
dopted by the Directory. 


Amit. Ox the twenty-thir, N Ns granted 


— che an armiſtice to the Pope, in conſideration of his 
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renouncing the legations of Bologna and Ferrara, JUNE 
farrendering the town and citadel of Ancona, 796. 


paying twenty millions, and giving up one hun- Pope and 


dred productions of the arts ſelected from the mu- 
ſeums of Rome, and five hundred manuſcripts 


from the library of the Vatican.*, He alſq inti- 


mated to the Directory the armiſtice granted to 
Naples, and the departure of Prince Pignatelli 
Belmonte for Paris, to ſolicit a peace in name of 
his Majeſty. Miniſters from the Pope made the 
fame journey for a ſimilar purpoſe, but with in- 
tentions leſs fincere. The very perſons choſen 
for that miſſion were themſelves an infraction of 


France, 


the treaty they were to implore: for the Directo- 


ry had requeſted that eccleſiaſtics ſhould not be 


5 * FE . was. a" * par my - 


* SUSPENSION OF ARMS CONCLUDED AT BOLOGNA ON THE TWENTY-= 
THIRD JUNE 1796, BETWEEN BUONAPARTE, GENERAL-IN-CHIEF 
or THE FRENCH ARMY IN W AND ANTONIO GNUDI, DE- 
rurx OF THE ROPE, | 


AxTics 1. " Wpmne to give a — of the deference, which 
the French government entertain for his Majeſty the 
King of Spain, the general - in- chief and the commiſſion- 

ers under. ſubſcribing grant a ſuſpenſion of arms to his 
Holineſs, reckoning from this date te five days after 
concluding the negociation commenced at Paris for a 


definitive treaty of peace between the two powers, . 


2. Tux Pope ſhall ſend as, ſoon as poſſible a plenipoten- 
tiary to Paris to obtain from the Executive Directory 
a definitive peace, by offering the neceſſary reparations | 
for the outrages and loſſes ſuffered by the French in his 
territory, and particularly the murder of Baſfſeville, 
and the indemnification due to his family. 
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Jun employed as negociators. They indeed aſſumed 
._ the 3 of men: the Abbe became the 
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3. Aus. individuals, detained in the Pope's dominions on ac- 
count of their political opinions, ſhall immediately be 
ſet at liberty, and their property reſtored. 


4. Taz ports belonging to the Pope ſhall be ſhut againſt 


the veſſels of the powers at war with the republic, and 
open to French ſhips. 


5. TuzjFrench army ſhall abies te hb le- 
gations of Bologna and Ferrara, enn lega- 


75 tion of Faenza. 


6. Tas citadel of Ancona ſhall be put in the poſſeſhon of 
the French within ſive days, with its artillery and ſtores. 


7. Ta town of Ancona ſhall remain under the civil go- 


vernment of the Pope, 


8. Tux Pope ſhall give up to the French republic one hun- 
dred paintings, buſts, vaſes, or ſtatues, in the choice of 
commiſſaries who ſhall be ſent to Rome ; among theſe 
articles, the buſt in bronze of Junius Brutus, and that 
in marble of Marcus Brutus, both placed in the capitol, 

' hall be particularly compriſed : five hundred manu- 
ſcripts, as ſelected by the ſame commiſſaries, ſhall like- 
wile be given up. 


9. Tax Pope ſhall pay to the French republic twenty- 
one millions of livres, French money, of which fifteen 
millions five hundred thouſand livres in ſpecie or gold 
and filver ingots, and the remaining five millions five 
hundred thoufand livres in proviſions, merchandiſe, hor- 
ſes or oxen, as ſhall be determined by the agents of the 
French republic. 


Tus fifteen millions five hundred thouſand livres ſhall 
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Count Petracci ; but all he gained by this arti- j un R 
fice was to be ſent back without ſucceſs in a ne- 796. 
gociation commenced with the violation of a pro- 9 
miſe, and which would have been conducted by 

ſuch a diplomatic agent and his companion Van- 
geliſti with deceit only, the uſual attendant of 
their profeſſion. | 


Ox the twenty-eighth, Buonaparte left Piſtoia The 
and ſet out to join the column already at the gates French 
of Leghorn. An Engliſh frigate on going out of wo . = 
the harbour was fired at, but without effect: fome Le ghorn. 
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be paid at three 0 viz. five millions in fifteen 
days, other five in the ſpace of a month, and the reſt 
in three months. 


Tae five millions five hundred thouſand livres in provi- 
fions, &c. ſhall be, proportionally, and according to 
the demands that may be made, delivered in the ports 
of Genoa, Leghorn, and other places occcupied by 
the army, as ſhall be fixed on. 


1 
Tax ſum of twenty-one millions contained in this ar- 
ticle is independent of the contributions, which are 


or ſhall be levied ia the legations of Bologna, Ferrara, 
and Faenza. 


10, Taz Pope ſhall be bound to grant a paſſage to the 
troops of the French republic every time it may be 
demanded, The proviſions, which hall be furniſhed 
them ſhall be paid for as parties can agree. 


Buonaparte. 
Salicetti. 

Caran. 

Antonio Gnudi. 
Chevalier d Azzara. 
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JUNE hours before the French troops arrived, more than 
1796- forty. Engliſh veſſels, fully laden, left Leghorn. 
The general ordered the Chevalier Spannochi, 
governor 'of the eity for the Grand-Duke, to be 
arreſted ; he had 'not only favoured the de- 
parture of the Engliſh, but had endeavoured to in- 

ſtigate the people to comniotion, by repreſenting 

| to them the ſmall number of the French, and had 

1 alſo ſuffered, a few hours before, two French vel. 

ſels to be taken by an Engliſh frigate under the 

guns of the batteries. He was conducted to Flo- 
rence by his own ſoldiers, and on his arrival there 
ſent to priſon by order of the Grand-Duke.* This 


J 
4 _ * _ kth 
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4 
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* Booxararte informed the Grand Duke of theſe Procee- 
dings in the following letter. 


Head-quarters at Leghorn, 
RoYar HIGHNESS, 11 Meflidor, 4th year (29 June 1796.) 


Ax hour before we entered Leghorn, an Engliſh 
frigate carried off two French ſhips valued at five hundred thouſand li- 
vres. The governor, contrary to the intention of your Royal High- 
neſs and the neutrality of the port of Leghorn, ſuffered them to be ta- 
ken under the guns of his batteries. I prefer a complaint to your Roy- 
al Highneſs againſt this man, who in his whole conduct diſplays a deci- 
ded hatred towards the French. He yeſterday endeavoured at the 
motnent of our arrival to incite the people to riſe up againſt us, and 
there is no kind of ill treatment he did not make our advanced-guard 
experience. I ſhould doubtleſs have been juſtified in bringing him to a 
trial before a military commiſſion,” but, from reſpect to your Royal 
Highneſs, and intimately convinced of the ſpirit of juſtice which directs 
all your actions, I have preferred ſending him to Florence, and am per- 
ſuaded you will give orders to have him puniſhed ſeverely. I muſt af 
the ſame time return my thanks to your Royal Highneſs for your good- 
neſs in appointing General Straſoldo to ſupply the ,army with every 
thing neceſſary ; he has acquitted himſelf, * your Royal High- 


neſs' orders, with equal zeal and ſucceſs. 


To 
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officer was noted in Leghorn for his hatred towards j u N E 


the French: he had commanded a Neapolitan fri- 
gate againſt them, and was fold to England. The 
conſul of France was ordered by the general to put 
ſeals on the Engliſh magazines, and it was calculated 


that this capture would amount to ſeven or eight 


millions to the republie. The alarm at Leghorn 
was but momentary, while the good conduct of 
the French troops completely reſtored the confi- 
dence of the inhabitants. A ſtrong garriſon un- 
der the command of General Vaubois was left in 
the town: Buonaparte, accompanied by Berthier 
and a part of the etat-major, paſſed thro' Flo- 
rence in his return, and was well received by the 
Grand-Duke who gave them a ſumptuous enter- 
tainment. The miniſter of the republic at the 
court of Florence ſeconded ably the general in 
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To this letter the Grand- Duke returned the following an- 
ſwer: | | 


GENERAL, 


| Genetal Spannochi, arreſted by your otder, has been brought 
hither. It is from a principle of delicacy I keep him in a ſtate of ar- 
reſt, until the motives fot this ſtep, which I preſume to be Juſt, are 
made known to me, in order to give you, as well as the French repub- 
he and all Europe, the ſtrongeſt proof of equity conformably to the 
laws of my country, to which laws I have always made it my duty to 
| ſubmit. I ſend this letter by the Marquis Manfredini, my major- do- 
mo, whom I requeſt you to inform in what Spannochi has been culpa- 
ble. You may beſides repoſe full confidence in him reſpecting every 


object which intereſts the tranquillity of my ſubjects. I ardently de- 


lire to receive a letter written by yourſelf, which in the preſent eir- 
cumſtances may completely remove my uneaſineſs, and at the fame 
time aſſure the repoſe of all Tuſcany. 


I am with perfect eſteem, 


M 


FERDINAND. 


1796. 


— 


* 


CA OF GERERAL' 


Iv theſe difficult operations. The Grand- Duke, al. 


1796. 


Proc la- 
mation 


by the 


Fi ench 


conſul at 


Leghorn. 


tho' ſolicited on all fides to leave his dominiong, 
did nat liſten to the ſuggeſtions of the enemies of 
both Tuſcany and France, but continued in his 
capital, and, altho ſurrounded by French troops, 
re poſed on the fidelity of the republic a conduct 
which gained him the eſteem of the general. 
The republic of Lucca voluntarily furniſhed at a 
ſtipulated price, fix thouſand muſkets, of which 
the army had great need, the campaign —_ 


/ contiderably damaged their avms. 


| Ws have already mentioned that on the twen- 
ty-eighth, General Buonaparte had directed the 
conful of the French republic. at Leghorn to put 
ſeals on all the magazines belonging to the En- 
gliſh. He was alſo ordered to take fimilar mea- 
ſures as to thoſe appertaining to the Emperor, the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia, and in general, all the princes 
or ſubjects of ſtates with whom the French were 
at war. In carrying this into effect, he was dir :Q- 
ed to employ every means neceſſary to diſcover 
the merchandize depoſited in the houſes of the 
different merchants at Leghorn, and take poſſeſſion 
of them. The conſul, in conſequence of this 
order, invited all the inhabitants of the city of 
Leghorn and its environs, of whatever nation or 


degree, who might pofſeſs as depofitayes or other- 


wiſe effects, merchandize, money, jewels, horſes, 
goods, &c. the property of ſubjects of Great 
Britain, the empire, Ruſſia or other enemies of the 
republic, to remit to him a particular ſtatement 


and declaration of the effects and ſums of money 
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belonging to ſtates hoſtile to France. Thoſe, who 
had contracted with ſuch ſtates in whatever man- 
ner or form, were likewiſe to make a declaration 
of the tranſaction; and he particularly invited the 
French to give him information of effects conceal. 
ed or alienated by pretended ſales. No motive 
for retaining them was to be admiſſible, as it was 
proved that French citizens had been robbed or 
injured in the port of Leghorn by the dark in- 
trigues of the enemies of France, and that even 
force and violence had been employed. The 
republic had, therefore, a moſt legitimate 
right to make repriſals, and to exact, agreeably 
to the law of nations, the reſtitution of its proper- 


ty. When theſe declarations were made, mea- 


ſures were to be taken for aſcertaining their exact- 
neſs, and ſecuring the ſequeſtration of the effects; 
and thoſe who neglected to make declarations, or 
gave incomplete ſtatements, were expoſed to ſe- 
vere ſearches and diſagreeable conſequences. 


Warr nz Buonaparte was at dinner with the 
Grand-Duke at Florence, a courier brought intel- 
ligence of the taking of the caſtle of Milan. If 
the young ſovereign had the ſatisfaction to ſave 
his dominions by his good conduR, it muſt. be 
confeſſed, that his vanity and ſenſibility ſuffered 
by entertaining in his palace a general, whole fa- 
mily had been numbered among his ſubjects, and 
who had deſtroyed all the commercial connections 
ſubſiſting between his friends the Engliſh and the 
only port in his dominions. He had even compelled 
his Royal Highneſs to puniſh the governor of his 
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JUNE principal town for having, no doubt, been too obe- 


1796. 


dient to his maſter, and detached from his brother, 
the Emperor, his Italian dominions. The reduc. 
tion of the caſtle of Milan, announced at the end 
of the entertainment, muſt have given additional 
chagrin to the Grand-Duke. Diſſimulation, or 
the art of ſupporting ſuch contrarieties, is happily 


_ a neceſſary conſequence of the education of prin- 


ces, which is calculated to inſtrut them in con- 
cealing all thoſe exterior marks of uneaſy ſenſa- 
tions that other men diſplay. This inſenſibility 
appeared alſo, when the ex-conventionaliſt and 
commiſſioner Salicetti, paſſed through Florence, 
two days after Buonaparte ; but although he re- 
ceived a ſimilar invitation from his Royal High- 
neſs, he declined the honour intended him. It 
may be remarked here, that Salicetti had voted 
for the death of Louis XVI.; that the Grand- 
Duke was the nephew of Louis, and his wife of 
the family of Bourbon ; that the triumphs of the 
French republic had already ſtrangely altered o- 
pinions and relations, and diſplayed, in a ve- 
ry extraordinary manner, the empire which its 
deſtiny invited it to aſſume over princes. Ano- 


ther inſtance of this appears in the demand made 


to the Pope of immediately ſetting at liberty the 
priſoners detained in the caſtles of St Angelo and 
San-Leo and in the citadel of Ancona, and even 
of liberating thoſe who had been condemned to 
the galleys. This requeſt was equivalent to an or- 
der, and the court of Rome was not in a ſituation 
to diſobey it. It is true, the condemned perſons 
were a diſgraceful evidence of the injuſtice of the 
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inquiſitorial tribunals ; and the atrocious ' judges, 
who had ſeconded the paſlions of the government 
and filenced the laws, merited a puniſhment 
which the conqueror had the moderation not to 
exact, 


Tux trenches had been opened againſt the caſ- 
tle of Milan on the eighteenth ; on the twenty- 
ninth the governor offered to capitulate, and re- 
queſted a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities which General 
Deſpinoy refuſed, informing him that he could not 
accede to it except on certain terms, on which he 
allowed him an hour to deliberate : theſe condi- 
tions the garriſon thought proper to accept. The 
capitulation bore, that the citadel of Milan ſhould 
be given up to the troops of the republic, with all 
its artillery, ammunition, proviſions, magazines of 
all kinds, military cheſts, and other effects, pre- 
ciſely at five in the morning: and that immedi- 
ately after the ſigning of the capitulation, four 
companies of French grenadiers ſhould take poſ- 


ſeſſion of the gate of Milan, and the baſtions of 


Velaſco, Dom- Pietro, and Danigna. French 
guards were to be placed at all the magazines, 
and com miſſaries appointed by both parties to ve- 


rify their contents. The garriſon of the citadel 


were immediately to march out by the gate of 
Milan, and defile along the glacis of Verulimes be- 
fore the French troops, with the honours of war, 
arms and baggage only. On arriving at the 
bridge of the Naviglio, they ſhould lay down their 
arms, and become priſoners of war. It was far- 
ther ſtipulated, that the emigrants and deſerters 


Capitula- 
tion of 

the caſtle 
of Milan. 
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the fick and wounded ſhould be treated with all 
the care due to humanity, and in that generous 
manner which has ever diſtinguiſhed the French 
nation : that the garriſon ſhould be furniſhed with 


the neceſſary means for trauſporting themſelves 


and baggage to the place of deftination which 
might be pointed out to them ; and if any diſpute 


_ ſhould ariſe about the conſtruction of theſe arti- 


Conſe- 
quences 
of the 
ſucceſſes 


of the 
army. 


cles, they ſhould be conſtrued to the ad vantage of 
the French. General Deſpinoy informed Buona- 
parte of the ſurrender of the caſtle, that the troops 
had occupied it, and that the Auſtrian garriſon 
had ſet out for Lodi, where they were to wait his 
orders. The fruits of this capture were two thou- 
ſand eight hundred priſoners, one hundred and 
fifty pieces of cannon, two hundred thouſand 
pounds of powder, five thouſand muſkets, and 
a vaſt quantity of belieging utenſils, 


- Manrva, the only part retained by the Empe- 
ror of his dominions in Italy, was now inveſted. 
80 powerful was the impreſſion, which the 
French army bad made on the governments of this 
country, that they had all determined to ſubmit 
to the yoke, having leſs hope than defire to ſee 
that foftreſs make a protracted reſiſtance. It was 
the artillery taken from them which was to pour 
its thunder on Mantua; for Buonaparte had by 
this time captured ſix hundred and nineteen 
pieces of heavy cannon and fixty field-pieces : it 
was the horſes of their ſtuds and of their cavalry, 
that ſerved as a remount to the Freach army, wha 
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ſubfiſted at their expence, drew ample ſupplies, I uf N K 
from thoſe reſources of which they had bereaved 1725. 
their enemies, ruled from the ſtraits of Sicily to 
the defiles of the Tyrol, through which they had 
driven the Auftrians, and had begun to organize 
in Lombardy Italian troops, deftined at a future 
period to aſſure the liberty of their country, or 
at leaſt to be the inſtrument of important chan- 
ges in its government. 


WuruseR had aſſembled in the Tyrol the Wurm- 
wrecks of the Auſtrian army, and received power- _ 
ful reinforcements, while Buonaparte was em- 
ployed in his expedition to Leghorn and againſt 
the ſtates of the Pope. The neceſſity of ſecuring 
his new conqueſts, placing garriſons at Leghorn 
and Ancona, preſerving his poſts in Piedmont, and 
continuing the ſiege of Mantua, behoved to wea- 
ken conſiderably his effective force. The hopes 
of the ariſtocrates of Italy revived, and they 
looked with anxiety for thoſe reverſes, which the 
weakneſs and diſperſion of the French ſeemed to 
threaten : but this moment was not arrived, and 
the Auſtrians were again to be driven from thoſe 
intrenchments, with which they had covered 
themſelves. | 


AFTER the engagement of Borghetto the Impe- Farther 
rialiſts retreated to the mountains with an intent 1 vi 
to diſpute the paſſes of the Tyrol. They had French. 
drawn lines from the head of the lake of Garda 
to the Adige, and fortified them with infinite la- 


bour, Maſſena directed General Joubert to attack 
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the Imperialiſts by the Bochetta-di-Campion, 


while the chief-of-battalion Marchand turned the 
enemy by the right; this occurence was the ſig- 


nal for attack. The French; without firing a 


fingle ſhot, chmbed up the ſteep and rugged rocks, 
killed one hundred men, and took two hundred 


priſoners with four hundred tents and all the bag- 


gage. During this, the chiet-of-battalion Recco 


turned the enemy by the left, and having carried 


the important poſt of Belona, killed three hun- 


dred men, and took ſeventy priſoners. In conſe- 


quence of this the Auſtrians abandoned intrench- 
ments, which the French could not have conſtruct- 
ed in ſix months: every thing was demoliſhed, 


and in one inſtant what had conſumed a month of 


labour and fatigue was completely deſtroyed. 


Such was the iſſue of the firſt battle that took 


place between the two armies ſince the new ge- 
neral had aſſumed the command. 


Soms days after the attack of the Auſtrian in- 
trenchments, inſurrections were organized in the 
Romagna, but the French general, altho' he felt 
the neceſſity of repreſſing them, did not experi- 
ence much inquietude on the occaſion. A monk 
from Trent brought information, that the Auſtri- 
ans had puſſed the Adige, and after raiſing the 
blockade of Mantua were advancing by forced 
marches into the Romagna. Seditious writers 
and fanatic preachers every where excited inſur- 
rection; and having organized in a few days what 
they ſtiled the Catholic and Papal army, they eſ- 
tabliſhed their head quarters at Lugo, a large 
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town of the legation of Ferrara, tho' ſituated in the 
Romagna. General Augereau gave orders to the 
chief-of-brigade Pourallier to reduce Lugo, and 
this officer, at the head of a-battalion, according- 
ly proceeded to the place, where the toeſin had 
been ſounding for ſeveral hours, and ſome thou- 
ſands of the peaſantry had afſembled. An officer 


of grenadiers being ſent to parley with them, 


they made ſigns to him to advance, when, in a 
moment, he was aſſailed by a volley of muſket- 
ſhot. Theſe wretches, however, as cowardly as 
treacherous, fled, and ſome hundreds were left dead 
on the ſpot. After this event which happened 
on the ſixth, order was reſtored, and all returned 
to a ſtate of the moſt perfect tranquillity. - 


Tats chaſtiſement, inflicted on the inhabitants 
of Lugo, ſeemed to the Italians much heavier than 
it appeared to the general of the French army. 
A Bologneſe publiſhed an account of it in the 
newſpapers, wherein, after mentioning that a ſeri- 
ous inſurrection had broken out on the firſt of Ju- 
ly at Lugo, he ſtated, that a printed proclamation 
had made known the pretext on which it had 
been excited, and the means uſed to extend 
it, This proclamation bore, that the critical 
circumſtances, in which the people of Lugo felt 
themſelves by the invaſion of the French in the 
pontifical ſtates, the requiſition of ſubſiſtence, and 
the inſults offered to individuals,” had compelled 
them to take up arms for the defence of their pro- 
tecting ſaints, the ſovereign, and the government 
of the country; and that it was incumbent on 
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all, in the common danger, to concur to the com- 
mon ſafety. They hoped therefore that all, ani- 
mated by a zeal for religion, attachment to his 
Holineſs their lawful ſovereign, and love of their 
country, would labour with unanimity to advance 
ſo noble an object, by ranging themſelves under 
the glorious ſtandards of the church. General 
Augereau, informed of this event, gave three hours 
to the Lugois to lay down their arms, threatning 
in caſe of refuſal to march againſt their city with 


fire and ſword. The revolters deſpiſed this me- 
nace, and, having learned that ſixty dragoons with 


eight officers were ſent againſt them, placed 
themſelves in ambuſcade to maſſacre the detach- 
ment. This firſt hoſtile act ſucceeded : at a ſig- 
nal agreed on, the dragoons were ſurpriſed, and 
altho' they kept up a hvely fire five of them were 
killed and the reſt put to flight. Two of their 
heads were carried to Lugo, and expoſed on the 
town-houſe. Baron Capelleti, charge-d”-affaires of 


Spain interpoſed his good offices to ſave this ſe- 


ditious town, which ſeemed by acts of barbarity 
to render its ruin certain. Having repaired to 
Lugo, he exhorted the inhabitants to ſubmiſſion 
and confidence in the French army, who were 
diſpoſed to pardon the exceſſes they had com; 
mitted; but he could obtain nothing from 
the inſurgents led aſtray by perfidious counſels. 
Upon this, General Augereau ordered a great bo- 
dy of troops, both infantry and cavalry, to ſet out 
with cannon and waggons amply ſupplied. A 
numerous phalanx of rebels preſented themſelves, 


and, on the morning of the ſixth, were attacked by 
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a column of the republican troops at two points, 


the one on the fide of Imola, and the other on the 
fide of Argenta. The defence was terrible and 
obſtinate ; but, after an engagement of three 
hours, diſorder ſpread in the rebel bands, when 
part were cut in pieces, and part ſaved themſelves 
by flight. It is reported, that in this action there 
were upwards of a thouſand revolters killed and 
wounded, and about two hundred French. The 
town was afterwards ſurrounded, and delivered 
up for three hours to be pillaged by the troops. 
All was devaſtation---- every individual found in 
arms was put to death, but women and children 


were ſpared. After this, the victorious army re- 


turned with an immenſe booty, which was imme- 
diately ſold, and Bologna exhibited the ſpectacle of 
one of the richeſt fairs that had been witne(ſ- 
ed for many years. | 


GENERAL Augereau on his return circulated an 
energetic proclamation through the province.--- 
* You have beheld,” faid he, a terrible exam- 
ple - - - Blood ftill ſmokes at Lugo - - Lugo, 
calm and tranquil, would, like you, have been 
reſpected: ſhe would have repoſed in peace : - - - 
mothers would not have deplored their ſons, wi- 
dows their huſbands, or orphans the authors of 
their being. Let this awful leſſon teach you to 
ſet a proper value on the friendſhip of France : 
when irritated ſhe is a volcano overwhelming and 
devouring all that oppoſes its eruption ; on the 
contrary, ſhe protects and careſſes all who court 
her aid. But it is neceſſary to acquire her confi- 
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dence by ſome aR, that aſſures her ſhe ſhall not be 
betrayed; too long and too often has her good 


faith been abuſed. He then ſtated that the ex- 


igency of the moment compelled him to order, 
that all the communities ſhould be diſarmed of 
every kind of fire-arms, which were to be depoſi- 
ted at Ferrara; and that every perſon, who ſhould 
not deliver up his arms within twenty-four hours 
after the publication of this order, ſhould be ſhot. 
Every town or village in which a Frenchman was 
aſſaſſinated, was to be condemned to the flames. 
If an inhabitant was convicted of firing on a 
Frenchman, he was to be ſhot, and his houſe burn- 
ed: if a village armed, it was to be reduced to 
aſhes; all afſemblages with or without arms were 
ſtrictly prohibited, and every leader of revolt or 


mobbing was to be puniſhed with medi 


Remarks 
on Buo- 
naparte's 
conduct 


reſpec- 


ting the 
Fille of El- 


9 
* are pleaſed to reproach Buonaparte with 


having allowed the Engliſh time to occupy, with- 


out interruption, Porto-Ferrajo in the iſle of Elba, 
and with his not having ſent thither on his arrival 
at Leghorn troops, who might have ſecured from 
inſult that fortreſs and its port; in this however, no 


blame can attach to him. Porto-Ferrajo was of 


no . importance to his operations : it might have 
delivered up to the chances of a ſiege a detachment 
of his army, and thus deprived him of a conſidera- 
ble force without being of the ſmalleſt utility. 

He could not ſuccour the troops ſhut up in this for- 
treſs, whilſt: the Engliſh were maſters of the ſea : 

the latter themſelves obtained poſſeſſſon of it on- 
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ly by a kind of political quackery, and their fole AUR 


motive appears to have been to veil, by the parade _*79% 
of an expedition, the grief they felt on finding, 
themſelyes expelled from Leghorn. Shut up in 
Porto-Ferrajo, they could have no influence on 
the fate of Italy, altho', by reſtoring this fart to 
the Grand · Duke, they poſſeſſed the means of reco- 
vering their influence at Leghorn, when the 
French ſhould think proper to evacuate it. 
The whole trauſaction was perhaps a fault which 
their uſual pride led the Engliſh to commit; for 
it is doubtful whether, if their fleet had continu- 
ed at Corſica, the inſurrections incited in that 
iſland by the correſpondence which the French 
at Leghorn found means to maintain, and which, 
the pretended blockade of that port could never 
reſt rain, would have acquired the conſiſtence they 
attained; --- a conſiſtence which very ſoon o- 
bliged the Engliſh to evacuate their new king- 
dom, and receiye, on the rock of Porto-Ferrajo 
their viceroy expelled from Corſica with all his 
cauntrymen and the recruits of Germans and emi- 
grants, whom they had attracted thither at a 
great and uſeleſs expence. 


BuoNaPARTE 8 knew better than thoſe 
who fancy they diſcover a fault in this part of his 
military conduct, that the iſle of Elba produces 
only iron ; that the proviſions of its inhabitants are 
drawn either from Tuſcany, Rome, or Naples ; 
and that it would be ſufficient for him to guard, 
as he did, the coaſt of Tuſcany, when Corſica 
ſhould be reſtored to France, and to prohibit 
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By theſe means the Engliſh fleet, ſoon experien- 
cing a ſcarcity, behoved to abandon ſo diſagreea- 
able and infignificant a ſtation, and be reduced to 
the neceſſity of wandering on the Mediterranean 
an inactive ſpectator of his triumphs in Italy, and 
excluded from all its ports. This war will doubt- 
leſs cure thoſe, who cheriſh the idea of attaching too 


much importance to the pretended power of fleets. 
The French republic has given an eminent example 


of neglecting to continue an unequal, expenſive, 
and inconcluſive ſtruggle by ſea, and; of directing its 
ſole attention to become miſtreſs of the continent. 
The prevalent axiom, that he who is maſter of 
the ſea is maſter of the land, never merited the re- 
ception it has obtained, and can apply, only with 
any appearance of juſtice, to the colonies of ſtates, 
which have, ſhall I ſay, the good fortune or the 
bad, to poſſeſs diſtant ſettlements. The great pro- 
blem relative to colonization is ſtill doubted by 


_ politicians, although approved of and adopted by 


nations who wiſh: to be merchants, and do not be- 
heve, notwithſtanding the example of the Ro- 
mans, that they can be happy, great and power- 
ful, without an extenfive maritime commerce, or 
that the final reſult of the mercantile ſpirit is the 
corruption of all countries, and infallibly renders 
them an eaſy prey to poor but warlike nations. 


Ox the ninth, the Engliſh ſquadron, confiſting 
of ſeventeen fail, with two thouſand troops on 
board, appeared off Porto-Ferrajo; and on the 
morning of the tenth, a large detachment of the 
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troops, having preſented themſelves near a ſmall 
bridge, the only approach on the land fide, at the 
diſtance of a mile from the town, took poſſeſſion 
of the ruined fort of St John-Baptiſt and the ſum- 

mit of a hill. The debarkation had been effect- 

ed on the preceding night out of the reach of the 
batteries on the flat ſhore of Acqua-Viva, the 
boundary line between the part of the iſland de- 

pendent on the Grand-Duke and that belonging 

to the King of Naples. The Engliſh immediate- 

ly erected a battery on the height commanding 

the town, and planted on it ſome mortars of large 
calibre. The gates of the place on the land ſide 
were ſhut, when two officers, advancing with -a 
drum, delivered two letters addreſſed to the go- 

vernor ; one of them from Sir Gilbert Elliot vice- 
roy of Corſica, and the other from Major Dun- 
can who commanded the expedition. 'The go- 
vernor immediately aſſembled all his officers, the 
chief perſons of the different departments of go- 
vernment, the conſuls and vice-conſuls of foreign 
nations, the magiſtracy of the commune, and 

heads of the principal families. The purport of 
thele letters being communicated to this aſſem- 

bly, it was obſerved, that the inhabitants, unpro- 

vided with forces equal to thoſe they had to op- 
poſe, deftitute of proviſions, and having a ſupply 
of water only for a few days, could not make any 
reſiſtance : it was, therefore, unanimouſly reſolv- 
ed to permit the Engliſh troops to enter on cer- 

tain ſtipulated conditions. 
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JULY Sm Gilbert Elliot in his letter to the * 

1796. after obſerving that the French troops had occu- 

Letter of Pied the town and fortreſs of Leghorn, aſſerted, 

| — that the guns of the fort had fired upon the ſhips 

lot. of the King of Great Britain in the road, and that 
the property of his Majeſty had been violated not. 
withſtanding the neutrality of his Royal High. 

neſs the Graud-Duke of Tuſcany, and the reite- 

rated proteſtations of the French to reſpe it. He 

ſaid there was alſo reaſon to believe, that the 

French had the ſame deſigns on the fortreſs of 

Porto-Ferrajo, hoping by theſe means to facilitate 

the hoſtilities they meditated againſt the kingdom 

of Corfica. Theſe motives therefore had deter- 

mined him to occupy Porto-Ferrajo with a garri- 
ſon capable of defending it, and thereby antici- 

pate the intentions of his Majeſty's enemies, who 

were equally hoſtile to his Royal Highneſs ; and 

as his ſole deſign in ſo doing was to prevent the 

occupation of that place and the ifle of Elba by 

the French, he concluded with inviting the go- 

vernor to receive the troops of his Britannic Ma- 

jeſty on certain conditions, which he ſpecified in 

his letter. The firſt article bore, that Porto-Fer- 

rajo and its dependencies ſhould remain under 

the government of the Grand-Duke, the Tul- 

can flag continue to fly there, and no change made 

in the adminiſtration. The perſons, property, and 

religion of all its inhabitants ſhould be reſpected, 

and the Britiſh commanders ſhould preſerve ri- 

gorous diſcipline among their troops. The offi- 

cers and ſoldiers, compoſing the Tuſcan garriſon, 

were to continue to perform the fame ſervice if 
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they inclined, and all perſons holding civil or mi- N 1 ve . 


litary employments ſhould remain in the enjoy- 

ment of them in conſideration of their good be- 
haviour.- All theſe conditions were to be obſery- 
ed exactly and with the moſt perfect good faith, 
ſo long as they ſhould be compatible with the 
ſafety of the place: and he ſolemnly promiſed in 
name of his Majeſty to withdraw the troops, and 
reſtore the place to his Royal Highneſs in the 
ſame ſtate it then was, on the conclufion of a 
peace, or whenever no danger could be enter- 
tained of attempts on the part of France. He 
farther intimated to the governor, that if he 
rejected propoſitions, as conformable to the inte- 
reſt of his Royal Highneſs as juſt and neceſſary to 
the cauſe of the allies, the officer charged with the 
expedition had orders and a competent force to 
reduce the place, in which event the poſleflion of 
it would be unlimited and unconditional; and ad- 
ded, that he had no doubt but the prudence, and 
attachment of the governor to the true intereſts of 


his Royal Highneſs, would lead him to confent to 


the only expedient for preſerving Porto-Ferrajo 
to the Duke, and ſecuring the iſle of Elba from the 
calamities of war, 


Tux governor then propoſed articles, which were 
accepted of by the commander of the Britiſh forces 
on the tenth. The conditions were -compriſed in 
five articles : by the firſt, the Britiſh troops were 
to be received into the place, and the terms 
propoſed by the viceroy Elliot fully obſerved, fo 
that no infringement ſhould be made on the law 
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Opera- 
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itſelf, and which was to be inviolably maintained. 


By the ſecond it was ſtipulated, that in caſe any 


troops or veſſels of the powers at war ſhould ap- 
pear before the town or the port, neither the gar- 


riſon nor any of the inhabitants ſhould be com- 


pelled to take up arms either in behalf of the 
Engliſh or any other power. The third article 
bore, that the iſland of Elba, and particularly Por- 
to-Ferrajo, being in want of provifions, the Eng- 
Ih commanders ſhould import ſubfiſtence of e- 
very kind, which the inhabitants were to be al- 
lowed to purchaſe, in order that they might not 
be expoſed to the danger of periſhing by famine. 
The people of Porto-Ferrajo being very numer- 
ous, and poſſeſſing few habitations, it was impoſ- 
fible to accomodate the Britiſh with lodgings in 
private 'houſes ; their commanders therefore con- 
ſented to take this matter into confideration, and 
agreed, that as the arrival of the troops had been 
ſudden and unforeſeen, the neceſſary time ſhould 
be allowed for providing quarters and accommo- 
dation for them. | 


DvrixG theſe tranſactions, the fiege of Mantua, 
and the ſecret expeditions in Corfica, of much 
more importance than this parade at Porto-Ferra- 
jo, were continued without intermiſſion. The 
garriſon of Mantua made a ſpirited reſiſtance: on 
the ſixteenth, at two in the morning, fifteen hun- 
dred men ſallied out by the gate of Cereſa, while 
three thouſand more did the ſame by that of Pra- 
della. All the advanced poſts of the French fell 
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back, and the Auſtrians having advanced with- 7 VLY 


in piſtol-ſhot of their batteries attempted to car- 
ry them, but were oppoſed by the fifth battalion 
of grenadiers. Generals Fiorella and.Dallemagne 
ranged their troops in order of battle, and, ſeizing 
a favourable opportunity, attacked the Imperialiſts, 
threw them into diſorder, and after an action of 
two hours purſued them to the very paliſades of 
the town: the enemy's loſs in this affair amount- 
ed to five or ſix hundred men. On the ſeyen- 
teenth, Buonaparte intended to ſend eight hun- 
dred grenadiers in boats to take poſſeſſion of one 
of the gates of the town ; but the water having 
fallen more than three feet in the ſpace of twenty- 
four hours, it was not poſlible for him to carry 
this plan into execution. On the eighteenth 
at eleven at night, General Serrurier ordered 
General Murat and Adjutant-General Vignole, 
with two thouſand men, to attack the right 
of the enemy's entrenched camp ; while Gene- 
ral Dallemagne at the head of a ſtrong column 


attacked the left. Andreoſſi, chiet-ot-battalion 


of artillery, with five gun-boats, gave a falſe 
alarm to the enemy, and, by attracting the whole 
fire of the place, enabled the generals Dallemagne 
and Murat to effect their object, carrying diſorder 
and terror into the enemy's ranks. During this, 
Chaſſeloup, chief- of- brigade of engineers, within 
eighty toiſes of the town and under a fire of grape 
ſnot from the ramparts, directed the opening of 
the trenches. At the ſame inſtant the batteries 
of St George, Pradella, and La Favorite, began 
to play againſt the fortreſs: the two firſt mount- 
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ed ſix pieces of cannon of large calibre for firing 
red-hot balls, and fix large mortars ; and the laft, 
intended to break off all communication between 
the town and citadel, conſiſted of eight pieces of 
heavy artillery. In ten minutes after the batter- 
ies opened, every part of the town was on fire: 
the cuſtom-houſe, the palace of Colloredo, and 
ſeveral conyents were reduced to aſhes. At day- 
break, when the trenches were but imperfectly 
traced, the enemy, collecting a part of their forces, 
attempted to make a fally under cover of a 
dreadful fire from the ramparts; but the in- 
trepid republicans, concealed in ravines, poſted 
behind banks, and occupying every hollow which 
could afford them protection from the enemy's 
fire, waited for-them with firmneſs and in filence. 

This circumſtance alone diſconcerted the Imperi- 
aliſts, who returned within their walls, and the 
French in the following night ſucceeded in com- 
pleting their trenches. On the eighteenth, Ge- 
neral Berthier, by direction of the commander- 
m-chief, had ſummoned the governor to ſurrender, 
obſerving, that as the latter was attacked on all 
fides, he could not long be in a condition to de- 
fend the town; and that an ill- judged obſtinacy 
would entirely ruin the unfortunate city; the 
laws of war therefore imperiouſly preſcribed to 
him to ſurrender it: but if, contrary to ex- 
pectations he ſhould perſevere in his reſiſtance, 
he would be held reſponſible for the blood thus 
uſeleſsly ſhed, and for the deſtruction of the place: 

a conduct which would compel the French gene- 
ral to treat him with all the rigours of war. The 
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ed, that the laws of honour and of duty compelled 
him to defend, to the laſt extremity, the n en- 
truſted to his command. 


WormsEx, inſtructed by his firſt defeat, and ſen- 
ſible of the change it would produce on the 
the face of affairs, if he could ſucceed in raiſing 
the blockade of Mantua, and thus render uſe- 


leſs the late ſucceſſes of Buonaparte by carrying 
the theatre of war into the Milaneſe, did not ne- 


glect to avail himſelf of the advantage, which the 


numerous reinforcements he had received afford- 
ed him. Accordingly on the twenty-ninth, he 
directed a column towards Salo, from which place 
and alſo from Breſcia, he dislodged the French, 
whilſt another diviſion of his army forced their 


poſt at La Corona, and paſſing between the Lake 


of Garda and the Adige, compelled the French 
army by this movement to eyacuate Verona, | 


Tas criſis, which the victorious army of Italy 
had to experience, was foreſeen : the enemies of 
its glory and its commander, in the expectation of 
reverſes they regarded as infallible, circulated by 
anticipation every rumour likely to be disfavour- 
able. But the French government were on their 
guard, and eaſily penetrated this odious ſpecies 
of tactics; and, whilft Buonaparte prepared new 
triumphs for the republic, the Directory were ear- 
neſt in diffipating the impreſſions, which the ca- 
lumnies of libellers might have made on his mind. 
They addreſſed a letter to him on the thirty: firſt, 
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1 U'LY the very day on which he retook Salo, purporting, 
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that they remarked with ſatisfaction the indefati- 
gable activity with which he combated the ene- 
mies of liberty. Partaking with all good citizens, 
with all the true friends of their country, and with 
ſincere republicans, the admiration inſpired - by 
the vaſt military talents he diſplayed, and which 
gave him a juſt title to the national gratitude, they 
viewed with indignation the daily efforts made by 
ſcribblers under different maſks to deceive the 
public, and ſecond the enemies of France, by ru- 
mours, the object of which could only be to fow 
diſſention among the friends of order and peace. 
They beheld with indignation the perfidy, with 
which theſe coaleſced libellers preſumed to attack 
the loyalty and ſteady fidelity of his ſervices ; and 
they owed to themſelves the duty of formally 
contradicting the abſurd calumnies advanced by 
thoſe, who felt a neceſſity of foſtering their malice 
by narratives, tending tò give this malignity an 
additional impulſe and make their productions be 
read. Some openly royaliſts, unbluſhingly circu- 


| lated a falſehood ; others ſtyling themſelves pa- 
triots by way of excellence, but with the ſame 
object in view, commented on it, and pointed it 


in their own way, under pretext of combating 
their antagoniſts. Thus, both laboured to arreſt 


the progreſs of returning order; both ſeconded 


the enemies of the revolution; both wiſhed to 
ſow diſcord and diſorganize the armies ; and in 
this manner both ſported with the good faith of 
their readers, of the very perſons who afforded 
them a ſubſiſtence, and they impudently advanced 
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as authentic relations which were merely the fruit JULY 


of their own imaginations. No, citizen,” con- 
tinued they, never ſhall the friends of Auſtria 
ſacceed in prejudiſing the Directory againſt you, 
for the friends of Auſtria have no acceſs to the 
Directory or influence with them,---and becauſe 
they know your principles and inviolable attach- 
ment to the republic.---No,---never did they ſur- 
miſe your recal: never did the Directory or any 
of its members entertain a thought of giving a 
ſucceſſor to the man who has ſo gloriouſly con- 
ducted our republicans to victory. The libeller who, 
while affecting an air of defending you, dares to 
aſſert, that he has information of an intrigue form- 
ing againſt you, and of which a pecuniary matter 
was merely the pretext ; the libeller who, under 
the veil of pretended virtue, preſumes to aver, that 
he has had the delicacy to be filent on events 
which would have provoked the laughter of our 
enenues,----thus impoſing on the people and de- 
ceiving them, is unworthy of the public confi- 
dence. If this man, ſo well informed---this man, 
who, like his aſſociates in calumny, affects an air 
of importance, by pretending to know all the ſe- 
erets of ſtate ; if he is in the knowledge of an 
intrigue of the nature he ſtates, let him diſco- 
ver and communicate it to the Directory. It is 
doubtleſs of the firſt importance, for it intereſts 
the public good and the march of our ar- 
mies: he therefore, who can develop it, cannot 
diſpenſe with denouncing it to thoſe, whom it 
is meant to lead aſtray. But the ſilence of 
this man is his condemnation, and will enligh- 
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x. ten the publie as to the confidence they ought in 


future to give to his inſinuations. You enjoy, 
citizen, the confidence of the Directory, and the 
ſervices, which you daily render, give you a title 
to it. The vaſt debt the republic owes to your 
victories evince, that you are occupied ſolely with 
the glory and intereſts of your country: on this 
ſubject all good citizens are unanimous, and you 


will have no difficulty to abandon the vaunting 


and calumnies of others to the contempt, which of 
themſelves they deſerve, and ſtill more on account 
of the ſpirit that dictates them.“ 


On the day fblequerit to that, on which this 
honourable and well-merited teſtimony of eſteem 
was rendered to Buonaparte, an hundred ſuperb 
horſes, ſent by him from Italy to the government, 
entered Paris. On the thirtieth, one of his rivals 
in glory, and worthy of appreciating his value, 
addreſſed to the miniſter of police a memorable 
letter, which confers no leſs honour on General 
Hoche, the writer of it, than it pays to the man 
who was the object of it. Men,” ſaid the youth- 
ful commander of the army of the coaſts of the 
ocean, men who ſkulked, or were unknown in 
the firſt years of the foundation of the republic, to- 
day meditate only on the means of deftroying it, 
and mention it ſolely for the purpoſe of calumniating 
its firmeſt ſupporters. Theſe men have circulat- 
ed, for ſome time paſt, rumours moſt injurious to 
the armies, and the moſt abſurd calumnies againſt 
one of the generals of the republic. To attain 
their end, is it not ſufficient for them to cor- 
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reſpond with the horde of conſpirators at Ham- j v L * 


burgh? To obtain the protection of the maſters 
they deſire to give to France, is it neceſſary they 
ſhould abuſe the commanders of the armies, and 
the beſt friends of government? Think they, that 
the latter are as weak as in times paſt, or will ſuf. 
fer themſelves to be injured without daring to an- 
{wer ; accuſed without the power of juſtifying 
themſelves, and attacked without defending them- 
ſelves? Think they, that the government is igno- 
rant of the motives of their clamours, or that it 
will ſuffer itſelf to be impoſed on by their lies? 
Why then is Buonaparte the object of the fury of 
theſe gentlemen? Is it becauſe he has defeated 
them and their friends in Vendemiaire ? Is it be- 
cauſe he has diſſipated the armies of kings, and 
that he furniſhes the republic with the means of 
gloriouſly terminating this honourable war? Brave 
young man, where is the republican ſoldier whoſe 
ſoul is not fired with a deſire to imitate you? Fear 
not, Buonaparte; conduct to Naples and to Vien- 
na our victorious armies; anſwer your perſonal 
enemies by humiliating kings, and giving addi- 
tional luſtre to our arms: leave to us the care of 
your glory, and reckon on our gratitude. Reckon 
alſo that, faithful to the conſtitution, we will de- 
fend it againſt the attacks of internal enemies. 
Like you, we too, in Vendemiaire, marched againſt 
royaliſts, and diſtance alone has prevented your 
brethren in arms from partaking in your toils. I 
have, continued he, addreſſing the miniſter, 
_* beheld with pity and contempt a man, other- 
wiſe a perſon of underſtanding, announcing in- 
| P 
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granted to the French generals. You know all 
theſe generals: who among them is the man, even 
admitting he has power enough over his army to 
prevail on it to march againſt the government; 
who is he, I fay, that ever undertook to do ſo, 


without being immediately immolated by his 


companions? Scarcely do the generals know each 
other, and ſcarcely do they maintain any corre- 
ſpondence : their number, therefore, ought to be 


a ſecurity againſt the deſigns gratuitouſly aſcribed 


to one of them. Who is ignorant of the effect 
which envy, ambition, hatred, and, I think I may 
add, the love of country and honour, may have 
over men? Take courage then, modern republi- 
cans. Some journaliſts have puſhed their abſur- 


dity fo far, as to ſend me to Italy on purpoſe to 


arreſt the man I eſteem, and with whoſe conduct 
government has the moſt reaſon to be ſatisfied, 
Every one may be aſſured, that at the period we 


live in, few general officers would undertake the 


charge of fulfilling the functions of a gendarme, 


although many are ready to contend againſt fac- 


tion and the factious, whatever may be the oſten- 


ible motive of revolt. Since my refidence at Pa- 
ris, I have ſeen men of all opinions, and I have 
been able to appreciate the value of ſome of them. 


There are ſome who fancy that the government 
cannot go on without them, and who exclaim, 


that they may obtain places: others, although 
no one troubles himſelf about them, believe that 
their deſtruction is reſol ved on, and are loud in or- 
der to be 9 and render themſelves an 
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object of intereſt. I have beheld emigrants, more I u 1 X 


Frenchmen than royaliſts, wee ping with joy at the 
recital of our victories ; and I have ſeen Pariſians 
calling them in queſtion. It ſeems to me, that an 
audacious party, but deſtitute of means, wiſh to 
overturn the preſent government, and ſubſtitute 
anarchy in its place ; that a ſecond, more dange- 
rous and more adroit, reckoning friends in every 
place, have alſo the ſame deſtructive object in 
view, in order to reſtore to France the impotent 
conſtitution of 1791, and incite a civil war of thir- 
ty years; and in fine, a third party, which, if it 
knows how to contemn the former, and aſſume 
over them the empire of the laws,---if it would 
publicly unmaſk the odious royaliſt who flatters 
himſelf with being able to deſtroy it, and reſtrain 


the turbulent revolutioniſt, this third party will 


vanquiſh the two others, becauſe it is compoſed of 
true republicans, men of induſtry and probity, 


whoſe means are virtue and abilities, and becauſe. 


it reckons in the number of its partizans all good 
citizens and the armies, who doubtleſs ſhall not 
for five years have been victorious in order to ſuf- 
fer their country to be enſlaved.” 


Tux inquietude in France as to the fate of the 


army of Italy was great, but the confidence in the 


_ talents of its general was ſtill greater, and this con- 
fidence was not deceived. The French indeed 
experienced miſcarriages, but victory again retufn- 
ed to their ſtandard : if the enemy took by ſur- 
priſe the poſt of Salo, and had alſo the good for- 
tune to take that of La Corona, they were de+ 
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1 v * feated at Lonado, and Salo was tecovered. The 


government had every reafon to confide in the 
courage of the brave army of Italy, and their firm 
reſolution to vanquiſh our enemies; and it was in 
theſe critical circumſtances, that the nation had oc- 
cafion to admire the courage of this army, who had 
devoted themſelves for the glory of their country. 


StvtRAL days previous to theſe tranſactions, a 
reinforcement, of twenty thouſand men ſent from 
the army on the Rhine to the Imperial army in 
Italy, had arrived; and theſe, in addition to the 
numerous recruits, and ſeveral battalions from the 
interior of Auſtria, rendered this army extremely 
formidable. The general opinion was, that the 
Auſtrians would ſoon be in poſſeſſion of Milan. 
On the twerity-ninth, at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, General Maſſena's divifion was attacked by a 
great body of the enemy, and after an obſtinate 
conteft compelled to yield to numbers, and aban- 


don the intereſting poſition of La Corona. At the 


fame moment a detachment of fifteen thouſand 


Imperialiſts ſurpriſed General Soret's diviſion at 
Salo, and obtained poſſeſſion of that important 
poſt ; upon which Soret, inſtead of retreating to 


Breſcia, agreeably to his inſtructions, fell back on 


Pefchiera, and thereby expoſed the Freneh rear 
to the attempts of the enemy. General Guieux, 
with fix hundred men of the fifteenth demi-bri- 
gade of light infantry, threw himſelf into a large 
houſe in Salo, reſolved, altho' deſtitute of provi- 
fions, to defend himſelf to the laſt extremity, and 


from this. houſe braved the efforts of the enemy, 
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who ſurrounded him on all ſides. The Auſtrians 7 v i'r 
being now maſters of the heights and the left bank 1796. 
of the Adige, the French could no longer retain 
poſſeſſion of Verona and Porto-Legnago without 
expoſing the troops poſted there to be ſurround- 
ed; Buonaparte therefore ordered them to fall 
back, and afſembled all his forces at Roverbella 

- to ſupport the ſeige of Mantua. The Imperialiſts, 
emboldened by their numbers and fluſhed with 
ſucceſs, advanced with an intent to bring the French 
to another engagement ; and while Buonaparte 
was making preparations to anticipate them, he 
learned that the column which had forced Salo 
had advanced to Breſcia, and made itſelf maſter of 
the place, taking a great many of the French ſick 
with four companies of - the twenty-fifth demi- 
brigade. By this time parties of hulans had 

| ſpread on the French rear, and puſhed forward 
omthe road to Milan; In this critical ſituation 
Buonaparte felt the neceſſity of adopting ſome 
bold and extenfive meaſure. The Auftrians, in 
deſcending from the Tyrol by way of Breſcia and 
the Adige, had placed the French in their centre; 
if the republican army was too weak to make head 
againſt both diviſions of the enemy at one and the 
ſame time, it might however beat them ſeparately, 
and this meaſure was facilitated by the poſition of 
the French. It was therefore poſſible, by a ra- 
pid retrogade movement, to ſurround the diviſion 
approaching Breſcia, and either take them priſon- 
ers, or completely defeat them; then turning 
with equal celerity towards the Mincio, attack 
General Wurmſer, and oblige him to retreat to the 
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Tyrol. To carry this project into effect, it was 
neceſſary in twenty-four hours to raiſe the ſiege 


of Mantua, which was on the point of being ta- 


ken, as the garriſon did not poſſeſs the means of 
defence for fix hours longer; and it was alſo 
neceſſary in carrying this plan into execution to 
recroſs immediately the Mincio, and not allow 
time to the enemy's diviſions to ſurround the 
French: fortune happily favoured this enter- 


Priſe. 


Ox the evening of the thirtieth, all the divi- 
ſions directed their march towards Breſcia, the 
Auſtrian column, which had taken poſſeſſion of 
this place, having in the mean time reached Lona- 
do. General Soret was ordered on the thirty-firſt 
to advance to Salo, and extricate General Guieux, 
while General Dallemagne was directed to attack 
and retake Lonado at any price. Soret ſucceeded 
completely 1 in liberating Guieux at Salo, after ha- 


ving defeated the Imperialiſts, taken two ſtan- 


dards, two pieces of cannon, and two hundred pri- 
ſoners. General Guieux and the troops under his 


command had remained forty-eight hours without 


Engage- 
ment at 


Lonada. 


bread, continually fighting againſt the enemy. 


General Dallemagne, had not time to attack the 
Auſtrians, for in fa& he himſelf was attacked. An 


engagement of the moſt obſtinate nature enſued, 


and was for a long time undecided ; the enemy 


however were at laſt completely defeated, leaving 
fix hundred dead upon the 2 and ſix hundred 


: ers, 
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Dune theſe tranſactions, the main army fell 
tick on Roverbella for the purpoſe of covering 
the raifing of the ſiege of Mantua, which was ef- 
fected in the night-time, ſo that on the approach 
of day the army had reached the other ſide of the 


Minc io, one diviſion being at Bozolo, and the reſt at 


Monte-Chiaro. Intelligence had been brought, 
that although General Soret had ſucceſsfully re- 
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Siege ene of 
Mantua 
raiſed, 


lieved Guieux, he was a ſecond time compelled 


to abandon Salo, the enemy having returned in 
great force, The poſition of the French now be- 
came more critical, while the Auftrians following 
up their ſucceſs advanced to give battle. Their 

only reſource appeared to be to gain a march on 

the Imperialiſts, precipitate themſelves on the 
corps at Breſcia, and, on retaking that place, pur- 
| ſue the enemy into the mountains, while a French 


detachment at the ſame time re- attacked Salo, and 


occupied the paſses of the Tyrol with a view to cut 
off the hoſtile corps at Breſcia ; and after effecting 
this, return on their ſteps, and, impetuouſly throw- 
ing themſelves on General Wurmſer's army that 
purſued them, totally defeat it. The projected 
meaſures were accordingly executed with en ergy, 
and crowned with the happieſt ſucceſs, 


Ox the firſt of Auguſt the whole army, ex- 
cept the diviſion at Bozolo which covered the 
route to Cremona, marched to Breſcia, and hay. 
ing carried the place recovered the fick and 
all the magazines, which the enemy who now 
fled to the mountains had not time to remove. 


Next day, the army advanced, during which the 
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enemy detached a conſiderable'force to Caſtigliona, 
where General Valette had been left with eigh. 
teen hundred{men todefend that important poſt, and 


thereby keep the diviſion of Wurmſer at adi. 


Battle of 
Caſtiglio- 
da. 


tance. But on the evening of the ſecond, Valette 
abandoned the village bringing with him the half 
of his troops only, and proceeded to Monte-Chia- 
ro, whither he brought the alarm, that the reſt 
of his diviſion was captured by the enemy. Thee 
brave ſoldiers, however, tho' abandoned by their 
' general, found a reſource in their courage, and ef. 


fected their retreat to Ponte-San-Marco. Va- 
lette was immediately, and in preſence of his divi- 


fion ſuſpended by the commander - in - chief; 


previous to this affair he had ſhewn ſigns of con- 
ardice at the attack of La Corona, 


GENIAL Wurmſer having croſſed the Min- 
cio, both armies faced each other on the morning 


of the third. General Guieux with the left was 
to attack Salo, General Maſſena with the centre to 
attack Lonado, and General Augereau with the 
right was to aſſail the enemy by Caſtigliona. The 
Imperialiſts however, inſtead of waiting the attack 

of the French, ſurrounded the advanced - guard of 


General Maſſena, and took General Pigeon prito- 


1 ner with three pieces of flying artillery, this offi- 


cer having advanced too precipitately. Buona- 


parte formed the eighteenth and thirty- ſecond 
demi-brigades into a cloſe column by battalions, 


and whilſt they attempted to penetrate the ene- 


my's line, the latter extended it for the purpoſe 


| of ſurrounding the F rench,---a manceuvre from 
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victory. Maſſena contented himſelf with ſending . 796. 


ſome light troops to retard the enemy's wings on 
their march. The firſt column on arriving at Lo- 
nado forced the enemy's poſition; and the fif- 
teenth regiment of dragoons, having attacked the 
hulans, retook the pieces of artillery formerly loſt 


by the French. In a moment the Imperialiſts 


were thrown into diforder, and ſpreading in eve- 
ry direction endeavoured to effect their retreat to 
the Mincio. Buonaparte ordered his aid-de- camp 
Janot, chief: of- brigade, to put himlelt at the head 
of the company of guides, purſue the Auſtrians, 
and, if poſſible, gaining Deſenzano before them, 
oblige them by theſe means to retreat towards Sa- 
lo. On his arrival at Defenzano, Janot found 
there Colonel Bender with a part of his regiment 
of hulans, whom he attacked ; but not wiſhing 
merely to charge their rear, he made a circuit to 
the right, and taking the regiment in front woun- 
ded the Colonel, whom he attempted to make pri- 
ſoner, when he himſelf was ſurrounded, and, after 
killing fix men with his own hand, overpowered 
and thrown into a ditch, having received ſix ſabre 
wounds. The Auſtrians made their retreat to Salo, 
but finding that place in the hands of the French, 
this divifion wandered thro* the mountains, where 
the greater part of them were taken, Mean 
time General Augereau having marched to Caſ- 
tigliona took that place, and during the whole day 
maintained ſeveral obſtinate actions with the ene- 


my, who were double his number. The troops, 


artillery, infantry and cavalry, performed their 
S 
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Avevsr duty in the moſt perfect manner, and the "7 


my 


no 


Engage- 


ment at 


: Gavardo. 


al army in this memorable battle was completely 
beaten in every quarter, having loſt twenty pieces 
of cannon, between two and three thouſand men 


killed or wounded, and four thouſand priſoners, a- 


mong whom were three generals. On the part 


of the French, General Bayrand, Pourallier chief 


of the fourth demi-brigade of infantry, Bougon 
chief of brigade of the firſt regiment of huſlars, 


and Marmet chief of the twenty-ſecond regiment 


of chaſſeurs, were killed. 


Ox the fourth, 3 Deſpinoy was ordered 
to penetrate into the Tyrol by the road of Chiuſa, 
to effect which he had previouſly to drive back 
five or ſix thouſand of the Imperialiſts, who were 
at Gayardo. Adjutant-general Herbin, having 


defeated two of the enemy's battalions be fell in 


with on his way, proceeded as far as St Ozeto. 
General Dallemagne, at the head of a battalion of 


the eleventh demi-brigade, advanced to Gavardo, 


and having defeated the enemy took a great 
number of priſoners ; ; Not being however pro- 
perly ſupported by the reſt of the diviſion, he was 


| ſurrounded, but effected his retreat by cutting his 


way through the enemy, General St Hilaire 
was ſent to Salo to act in concert with General 
Guieux, attack the enemy's diviſion at Gavar- 
do, and free the road leading to the Tyrol ; when 
after a, briſk fire of muſketry, the Imperialiſts 
were defeated with the loſs of eighteen —_— 


ne | 
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 Ginzral Wurmſer employed the whole of the 
fourth in collecting the remains of his army, bring- 
ing up his reſerve, and drawing what reinforce- 


ment he could from Mantua. He then drew up part 


in order of battle, on the plain between the vil- 
lage of Scanello, which ſupported his right, and 
La Chieſa, which covered his left. The fate of 
Italy was not yet decided: the Auſtrian genetal 
had collected an army of twenty-five thouſatid 
men with a numerous cavalry, and ſeemed ſtill in 
a capacity to render its deftmy doubtful. Buona- 
parte gave orders to concentrate all the colutrins 
of the army, and haſtened in perſon to Lonado 
to aſcertain the number of troops he could de- 
tach from it; but great was his ſurpriſe on ar- 
riving at that place to receive a meſſenger, who 
had come to ſummon the commandant at Lonado 
to ſurrender, becauſe, ſaid the officer, he was com- 
pletely ſurrounded. From the vedettes of caval- 
ry, Buonaparte had concluded that ſeveral eo- 
lumns were approaching, and that the road from 
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danger at 
Lonado. 


| Breſcia to Lonado was already interrupted at the 


bridge of St Marco. This incident now convin- 
ced him, that it could only be the wreck of the 
vanquiſhed diviſion, who, after wandering about 
for fome time, had collected, and were now en- 


deavouring to effect a paſſage. The conjuncture 


was extremely embarraſſing, as he had at Lonado 
ſcarcely twelve hundred men. Ordering the meſ- 
ſenger to be brought before him and the bandage 
taken from his eyes, Buonaparte told him, that if 


his general indulged the vanity of thinking to 


take the commander-in-chief of the army of Ita- 


Wurmſer 
a again de- 
feated. 
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' ly, he had only to advance; that he ought to 


know the latter was at Lonado, as every one 
knew the republican army was at that place; and 
that all the general and ſuperior officers belong- 
ing to the diviſion ſhould be reſponſible for the 
perſonal inſult he had been guilty of towards 
the general- in- chief. He then aſſured the meſ- 
ſenger, that if his diviſion did not, in the ſpace of 
eight minutes, lay down their arms, he would ſhew 
no merey to any of them. The officer appeared 
confounded at finding the general prefent, and 
returned with his anſwer. Every preparation was 
now made for attacking the enemy, when the 
commander of the corps requeſted a parley, offer. 
ing to ſurrender on capitulation. No,” replied 
Buonaparte, you ſhall be prifoners of war.” 
They demanded time to conſider, on which the 
general ordered Berthier to advance the grena- 
diers and light artillery, and attack the Imperial- 
iſts; when in an inſtant the whole column, con- 
fiſting of four thouſand men, with four pieces of 
cannon and three ſtandards, laid down their arms. 
They had come from Gavardo, and were endea- 

vouring to find a paſſage to effect their eſcape ; 
but having failed in their attempts by way of Sa- 
lo in the morning, they were now making an ef- 


fort to retire by Lonado. 


AruinD that all the hoſtile corps from Gavar- 
do and. Salo were now deſtroyed, Buonaparte on 
the morning of the fifth, ordered the whole army 
to make a retrogade movement, with the view of 


' inducing the Imperialiſts to approach, while Ge- 
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pace Serrurier's diviſion advanced from Marcaria avouse 


with an intent to turn General Wurmſer's left. 
This movement had in ſome degree the deſired ef- 


fect, and Wurmſer extended his right wing to ob- 


ſerve their rear. The moment Buonaparte per- 
ceived General Serrurier's diviſion under the com- 
mand of General Fiorella, who attacked the left, 
he ordered Adjutant-general Verdiere to-attack 
a redoubt, which the Auſtrians had conſtructed in 
the middle of the plain to ſupport their left. He 
alſo directed his aid-de-camp Marmont to take the 
management of twenty pieces of light artillery, 
and compel the enemy by the fire of them alone 
to abandon this important poſt : after a lively 
eannonade, the left of the Auſtrians ſet out in full 
retreat. General Augereau attacked the enemy's 
centre ſupported by the tower of Scanello, while 
Maſſena attacked the right: all the cavalry un- 
der General Beaumont proceeded to the right in 
order to ſupport the light artillery and infantry. 
The French were every where victorious, and in 


all points obtained the moſt complete ſucceſs, ta- 


king eighteen pieces of cannon, and one hundred 


and twenty ammunition waggons. The Auſtri- 
ans loſt in killed and priſoners about two thouſand 


men ; the rout was complete, but the republican 
troops, harraſſed by fatigue, were not able to purſue 
them above three leagues: on the fide of the 
French, Adjutant-general Frontin fell in front of 
the enemy. Thus in five days another campaign 
was terminated, Marſhal Wurmſer having loſt in 
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that ſhort period ſeventy field - pieces, all the wag- 


gons belonging to his infantry, and between twelve 
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AUGUST and fifteen thouſand · men taken priſoners, fix thou: 


ſand killed and wounded, and almoſt all the troops 


who had come from the Rhine. Beſides theſe 


loſſes, a very conſiderable number of his remain- 
ing troops were diſperſed throughout the country, 
ſeveral of whom were picked up daily by the 
French in the purſuit. The whole army, officers 
and ſoldiers, univerſally diſplayed in this arduous 
ſervice the moſt perſevering courage, and from the 
twenty-nihth July to the fifth Auguſt, a period of 
ſeven days and nights, Buonaparte himſelf did not 
enJoy one moment of lep. ; 


On the ming of the fixth, the Imperialiſts oc- 
cupied the line of the Mincio, having their right 
fupported by the entrenched camp of Peſchiera, 


their left by Mantua, and their centre by Valeg- 
_ gia. Augereau proceeded to Borghetto, and com- 


menced a briſk. cannonade againſt the enemy; 
during which Maſſena directed his courſe to Pe- 
ſchiera, and, having attacked the enemy in their . 
fortified camp before that place, put them to the 
rout, taking twelve pieces of cannon and making 
ſeven hundred prifoners. In cenſequence of this 
action the Auſtrians were obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege of Peſchiera, and to abandon the line of the 


| Mincio. On the ſeventh, Augereau paſſed the 
Mincio at Peſchiera, while the diviſion of Gene- 


ral Serrurier advanced to Verona, and arrived 
there at ten at night, the very moment the diviſion 
under. General Maflena. had recovered its former 
poſition, taking four hundred priſoners and ſe ven 
pieces of cannon. The rear guard of the enemy 
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was ſtill at Verona, the gates of which were ſhut, avovsr 

and the draw-bridges raiſed. The proveditor of "e- 
the Venetian republic, having been ſummoned to 
open them, anſwered, that he could nat comply 
till after the lapſe of two hoyrs : Buonaparte there-- 
fore ordered the gates to be burft open with can. 
non-ſhot, and this order General Dammartin exe- 
cuted in leſs than a quarter of an hour. The 

French found ſtores of different kinds in the place 
and took ſeveral hundred priſoners; after which 
they reſumed their former poſition, while the 

enemy fled in diſorder through the Tyrol. The 
the Auſtrian army, which fix weeks ago threa- 
tened an invaſion of Italy, vamiſhed like a 
dream, and Italy, which it thus threatened, returned 
to its former tranquillity. The inhabitants of Bo- 
logna and Ferrara, but particularly of Milan, dif- 
played during the retreat of the French the great- 
eſt mtrepidity - and moſt enthuſiaſtic attachment 
to liberty, At Milan, when it was reported the 
enemy were at Caſſano and the French totally 
routed, the people called aloud for arms, and the 
ſtreets, the ſquares, and all places of public reſort, 
reſounded with the martial air, Allan enfans de la 
f 


Tux blockade of Mantua had been raiſed fince gucceſt 
the thirtieth, and its garrifon had fucceeded in def. of the 
troying the works of the French, carrying into the **i9a 
place one hundred and forty pieces of heavy ar- tua. 
tillery which the latter had left in their trenches, 
and procuring proviſions for a conſiderable period. 
But theſe means of refiftance, acquired by the 
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AVovsT garriſon, had coſt the puiſſant army very dear, 


"ON 


Popular 
commo- 
tions at 
Cremona, 


who had fruitleſsly attempted to OY the _ 


tres, 


On the news of the momentary ſucceſſes of the 
Auſtrians, their partiſans, who no longer © doubted 


but victory had irrevocably abandoned the repub- 


lican ſtandards, were eager in ſeconding, hy every 


means in their power, events of which they hoped 
a complete counter-reyolution would be the con- 


ſequence. In the towns and in the country their 
emiſſaries appeared, circulating falſe intelligence 
and writings, calculated to excite the fanaticiſm of 
the people, render them the inſtrument of the 
moſt atrocious vengeance, and even to provoke it. 
Theſe writings were diſperſed with profuſion ; and 
among them the letters of a dominican, addreſſed 
to a female religious, were the moſt remarkable, in 
which the ſanguinary doctrine of the holy inquiſi- 
tion was maintained. They ſucceeded in produc- 
ing ſome agitation and forming . aſſemblages, par- 
ticularly at Cremona, Caſal- Maggiore, and two 
villages in the environs of this laſt town. At 


Cremona, after the ſurpriſe of Breſcia, it was pro- 


poſed to preſerve the tree of liberty in order tq 


hang on it thoſe who had aſſiſted in the ceremony 
of planting it. Liſts of. proſcription were circu- 


lated, which pointed out the victims, whoſe blood 


was to celebrate the arrival of the Auſtrians: 
thoſe who did not quit the tri- coloured cockade 
were maltreated, and the patriots who ſought to 


ſave themſelves were purſued as far as the Po. 


At Caſal-Maggiore, the commandant, as he was 
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going to embark, was inſulted, and at the ſame 


time ſome muſket-ſhots were heard. His em- 


barkation was violently oppoſed, when in endea- 
vouring to eſcape he ruſhed into the river, and 
there met death: his wife and daughter imitat- 
ed his example, but the patriots ſucceeded in ſaving 
them. It appears however, that the agitators had 
collected only a few of thoſe brigands, who are 
ever ready to aſſemble on the proſpect of diſcord 
and carnage. The people in general, friendly to 
the French, did not ſhew a diſpoſition to partici- 
pate in the frenzy of the friends of Auſtria, but 
ſome days more of uncertainty as to the fortune 
of the French army might perhaps have ſufficed 
to pervert this diſpoſition, and to have extended 
to a conſiderable diſtance theſe ſeditious move- 


ments. 


Tux Pope, who does not reckon among his vir- 


tues prudence and moderation, had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf on ſeveral occaſions by acts of obſtinacy 
and ill humour, which have not tended to amelio- 
rate the affairs of the holy ſee. An inſtance of 
this appeared in the precipitate ſending of a vice- 
legate, the moment the intelligence of the raifing 
of the ſiege of Mantua arrived at Rome, to re- 
take poſſeſſion of Ferrara, notwithſtanding the re- 
preſentations of the Chevalier Azzara, who diſap- 
proved loudly of this ſtep, and declared that it 


was contrary to the terms of the armiſtice. On 


the thirty-firſt of July, the French garriſon in the 

citadel of that town ſuddenly left it, after having 

ſpiked their cannon, and thrown into the river the 
R 
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ammunition they could not carry off. It was 


known, that the army had ſuſtained ſome check, 


which obliged them to. concentrate all their for- 


ces: but this haſty departure occaſioned no dif- 
order. No movement appeared which could ex- 
ite a ſuſpicion, that the Ferrareſe, with the ex- 
ception of the prieſts, entertained the leaſt deſire 
to return under their ancient government, which 
was generally deteſted: and the moſt perfect 


tranquillity was maintained there until the arrival 


of the, vice-legate, which excited as much ſurpriſe 


as the departure of the French troops. He was 
not oppoſed at his entry, which was modeſt e- 
nough; but having replaced on the gate of the 
public palace the papal arms, the ſight of them 


excited great fermentation. . The municipality 


and national guards repaired immediately to the 
place, when the papal arms were again pulled 
down, and replaced by thoſe of the republic. On 
the firſt news of the victories of the French, the 
vice-legate wiſely thought proper to terminate his 


miſſion, and return to Rome. 


Ox the ſeventh, "Lk French commiſſaries at 
Rome, going to take an airing in the garden of 
Medicis, a place of general reſort, were ſurround- 


ed by a crowd of ſpectators, among whom were 


ſome evil-minded perſons, who inſulted them with 


hiſſes and injurious language. In the afternoon 
of the following day, the ſecretary of the com- 
miſſion, and a painter alſo attached to it, while 
ſauntering about in the city, ſtopped in the ſquare 


Colonna, to view the column of Trajan. Taking 
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ſome mobs for groups of ſpectators, they conti- auousr 


nued to look at it in ſecurity, when in an inſtant 
a crowd of boys aſſailed them with a ſhower of 
ſtones : on this, they endeavoured to ſave them- 
ſelves by gaining the firſt ſtreet, but were tollow- 
ed by a multitude exclaiming, Kill them ;---they 
are Frenchmen,---they are 'commiſſaries. They 
now found themſelves attacked by the infuriated 
populace, armed with ſtones and bludgeons. One 
of the commiſſaries, perceiving a man approach- 
ing with a knife in his hand, preſented a piſtol, 
and ſucceeded in keeping the aſſaſſin at a diſtance. 


His companion, having no arms to defend himſelf 


with, uncovered his breaſt, ſaying, Strike ;---but it 
# cowardly for a number to attack a ſingle man 
unarmed, Happily for him, Lieutenant Dandini 
was paſſing at the moment, who, with much dif- 
ficulty, conducted the two Frenchmen to the ho- 
tel of the governor. The latter wiſhed: to ex- 
cuſe the people of Rome, alleging, that the falſe 
intelligence reſpecting the French had occaſioned 
this inſult. The commiſſary demanded: of the 
governor, if he thought the new victories gained 
by the French gave them a right not to obſerve 
their treaties with the Pope. He was afterwards 
conducted to his houſe, but always followed by 
the populace, who loaded him with abuſe. A 
third commiſſary, after having experienced very 
bad treatment, was ſaved by a friend, who col- 
lected ſome ſoldiers, and accompanied him to his 
lodgings. © The commiſſaries affirm, that the moſt 
outrageous: of thoſe who purſued them were' the 
monks and abbes. After that day, the govern- 
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ment doubled the patroles, eſpecially in the quar. 
ter inhabited by the French, and ſeveral perſons 
concerned in theſe diſorders were arreſted. 

On tbe ninth about mid-day, a courier arrived, 
diſpatched. by General Berthier to the Citizen 
Miot at Florence, and ſent forward by the latter 
to the Chevalier Azzara at Rome. He brought 
accounts very favourable. to the French; but ſo 
obſtinate was the general prejudice, that he was 
believed to be a man ſent on purpoſe from the 
neighbourhood of Rome, to prevent credit being 


given to the former reports, and hinder the people 


from diſturbing the French. In the afternoon, 
what had been foreſeen occurred : two French- 
men were again inſulted, The miniſter Cacault 
wiſhed to diſpatch a courier to Paris, to inform 
the Directory of theſe indecent proceedings, {a 
contrary to the law of nations and the word of 
his Holineſs; but the Chevalier Azzara beſought 
him to forbear, and promiſed to uſe every means to 
obtain proper ſatisfaction from the Pope. His Ho- 
lineſs felt difficulty to believe that his ſubjects could 
be ſo inſolent, and it was on this account he had 
neglected to take the neceſſary meaſures for re- 
ſtraining them. The ſecretary of ſtate, howe- 
ver, Hlued an order to increaſe the number of pa- 


- troles near the reſidence of the commiſſaries, who 


immediately afſembled at a place of rendezvous. 
The Chevalier Azzara wrote to the Pope a billet, 
in which he warned his Holineſs for the laſt time, 
that the public good required the diſmiſſal of the 
fiſcal Barberi; that this was the only means of re- 
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{training the people, and that otherwiſe the holy 
father had to fear the worſt of conſequences. 
The Pope made no reply to this billet, but inti- 
mated to Cardinal Buſca, a Milaneſe, that he had 
appointed him ſecretary of ſtate in place of Cardi- 
nal Zelada, It ſeems the Pope; by making choice 
of a cardinal attached to Spain for miniſter, wiſh- 
ed to follow the counſels of the Chevalier Azzara. 
The miniſter Cacault demanded with much ear- 
neſtneſs, that the government ſhould puniſh thoſe 
who had inſulted the French commiſſaries. The 
chief of theſe brigands, a huntſman of Cardinal 
Altieri. eſcaped ; the government appeared deter- 


mined to condemn the Seigneur to death and his 


accomplices to the galleys, and at the fame time 
rigourouſly to maintain the edit publiſhed to 
guarantee the _ of _ French, 


Tuxr did not neglect to profit at Genoa of the 
raiſing of the ſiege of Mantua, and the advantages 
obtained by the Auſtrians, in order to explain the 
new miracles operated by the holy virgin, The 
events they announced were, that the termination 


of the ſucceſſes of the republican armies was at 


laſt arrived, and that they were on the point of 
being expelled from Italy. God, who by permit- 
ting them to enter it had only employed them as 
means to recal the children of the church to pe- 
nance and other Chriſtian virtues, had now pro- 
ſcribed them. This language, in the opinion of a 
fanatical people, might legitimate the cruelleſt ex- 
ceſſes againſt the French, and even make theſe 
exceſſes a duty: we have ſeen in the precedins 
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narrative, that they had begun to produce this 
terrible effect. Theſe movements, however, had 
not been general: the Italians, friendly to Auſttia, 
had ſcarcely time to congratulate themſelves on 
the reverſes of the French army; and thoſe, who 
already calculated the number of days neceſſary 
for Wurmſer's arriving at Milan, had not even 
time to finiſh their calculation, when the joy ariſ- 
ing from this hope and the conſpiracies they had 
audaciouſly countenanced, was ſuddenly convert- 
ed to conſternation and obedience. Their coun- 
try-men, the friends of France and liberty, had 


not Joſt courage, and the Milaneſe eſpecially, ha- 
ving courageouſly proclaimed their reſolution in 


this difficult moment, received in recompenſe of 


their zeal the moſt flattering teſtimonies of eſteem 


from the French general. In a letter to the mu- 


nicipality of Milan, he expreſſed his ſatisfaction on 
Hiding, when the army retreated, and when the 
paꝛrtiſans of Auſtria and the enemies of liberty be- 


lieved it loft without reſource, when it was im- 
poſſible for the Milaneſe to ſuppoſe this retreat 


to be only a ſtratagem, that they had evinced an 
attachment to France and a love of freedom. 


They had diſplayed on the occaſion a zeal and 
character, that merited the eſteem of the army, 


and deſerved the protection of the French repub- 
lic. The Lombard nation, he ſaid, daily render- 


ed itſelf more worthy of liberty: it daily acquired 


energy, and would doubtleſs appear hereafter with 


glory on the theatre of the world; and he conclud- 


ed with declaring his own ſatisfaction and the ſin- 


cere wiſh, which the French nation entertained, to 
ſee the Milaneſe happy and free. 
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Taz French army was not in the habit of ne- 
letting to proſecute its ſucceſſes with ardour, and, 
as might be expected, now vigorouſly harraſſed Ge- 


neral Wurmſer in his retreat. The Imperialifts 


had occupied in confiderable force, La Corona 
and Montebaldo, where they ſeemed reſolved to 
make a ſtand. Maſſena marched thither on the 
- eleventh, and made himſelf maſter of Montebal- 
do, La Corona, and Preabolo, taking ſeven pieces of 
cannon and four hundred priſoners. © On the 
the twelfth, Buonaparte ordered General Soret, 
and St Hilaire, general-of-brigade to march to 
La Roque d' Anfonce, which the enemy ſhewed 
a diſpoſition to retain. This operation ſucceeded ; 
the French forced La Roque d'Anfonce, and ha- 
ving engaged the Imperialiſts at Lodron took, af- 


ter a flight action, all their baggage, fix pieces of 


cannon, and eleven hundred priſoners. Augereau, - 


having alſo crofſed the Adige drove back the en- 


emy to Roveredo, after making ſeveral hundreds 


of them | prev 


Smce the nineteenth, Wurmſer had removed 
his head-quarters two leagues on the other ſide of 
Trent, after burning part of the flotilla he had eſ- 
tabliſhed on the lake of Garda, and evacuating 
Riva. This rapid flight of the Auftrians al- 
lowed the French time to reſtore order in the di- 
viſions of the army, concentrate their force, and 


Mantua | 
again 
blockad- 
ed. | 


exchange the ſmall number of priſoners, whom 


the ephemeral ſucceſſes of their enemies had ob- 
tained, amounting to two thouſand three hun- 
dred men, who immediately reinforced the army. 
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After ſome encounters, the blockade of Mantua was 
again commenced by the diviſion of General $a. 
huguet. On the twenty-fourth at three in the 
morning, the French attacked at the ſame time 


the bridge of Governolo and Borgoforte with an 


intent to drive the garriſon within their walls. 
After a lively catinonade, General Sahuguet in 
perſon made himſelf maſter of the bridge of Gover. 
nolo, while General Dallemagne ſeized on Borgo- 
forte. The enemy loſt five hundred men killed, 
wounded, and prifoners: the French demi- 
galleys from Peſchiera took ten barks heavy la- 
den and two pieces pf cannon belonging to the e- 
nemy. 


IN its public fitting on the 8 the 


my of Italy; on which occafion the citizen Du- 
taillis, aid de- camp of General Berthier, was char- 
ged with preſenting them. The Auſtrians,” 
ſaid he in his. addreſs to the Directory, after 
receiving conſiderable reinforcements, attacked 
ſome French poſts, and made themſelves maſters 
of them. Proud of theſe firſt attempts, they had 
announced to all Italy that they would ſoon not 
reckon a ſingle republican in the country; yet, 
but four days after this, they witneſſed the ſucceſ- 
ſes of the French. The latter united, and attack- 
ed in their turn this army victorious for a moment, 
formidable by its numbers, and the laſt hope of 


Auſtria. In four days more, they totally defeated 
the Imperial troops with the loſs of all their artil- 


lery; and Wurmſer, like Beaulieu, found in Italy 
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the brave men, who in 1792 defied both at Jem- 
mappe. Theſe glorious ſucceſſes were owing to 
the bravery and intrepidity of the French ſoldi- 
ers, and to the ſkilful diſpoſitions and indefatiga- 
ble activity of their young commander; night 


and day at their head, partaking in their dangers, 
their fatigues, and their privations, he conducted 
their attacks, directed their courage, and every 


where opened to them the road to victory. The 
ſoldiers had to regret the loſs of brave and in- 
trepid comrades, but they had periſhed worthy of 


the ſacred cauſe they had defended. © I have 


ſeen,” ſaid he, © in the bed of honour, on the field 
of battle, men mortally wounded, and on the point 
of expiring, - arreſt their laſt ſigh, calling out to 
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their companions, Courage, comrades, the victory is 


ours. Another grievouſly wounded and borne by 
his companions, on ſeeing the general paſs, ſuſpen- 
ded the groans which his agony wrung from him, 
and exclaimed, General, vive la republique. Let 
theſe ſtandards, let theſe trophies ſealed with re- 
publican blood, be the pledges of affurance, that 
the only and noble ambition of the army of Italy, 
and of the general who commands it, is to annihi- 
late the enemies of the republic, and their moſt 
acceptable recompence will be to have acquired 
{ome claims to the national gratitude,” 


Tax a Revellicre-Lepeaux, preſis dent of the 
Directory, in reply expreſſed the lively ſatisfaction 
with which the Executive Directory received 
_ theſe trophies of victory. The intrepidity and 
attachment of the ſoldiers, and the courage and 
as - 
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AUGUST ability of the generals, had carried the glory of 
L the French arms to the higheſt pitch, and con- 


Engage- 
ment at 
Serra. 


firmed for ever the republican government. The 
prodigies they had performed, had given probabi- 


| Hity to thoſe recorded of antiquity, becauſe the 


former had ſurpaſſed them. He hoped, that ſo 
much conſtancy and ſucceſs would compel an ob- 


ſtinate enemy to renounce the inſenſate project of 


overturning the republic, and become acceſſible 
to the voice of peace---peace, the conſtant ob- 
ject of their wiſhes and their toils! He truſted, 


the enemies of France would alſo learn, that 


if new triumphs were neceflary to compel 
them to this, thefe triumphs would coſt nothing 
to republican warriors. They well knew how to 
accompliſh the work; they would do more: after 
having given an example of the martial virtues 
in the field, they would give, in their homes, an 
example of- the civic yirtues and the reſpect due 
to the laws. Brave warrior,” concluded he, 
return to your companions in arms; tell them 
that the national gratitude ſtrives to emulate their 
ſervices, and that they may reckon on the eſteem 
of their fellow citizens as well as on the admira- 
tion of poſterity. 1 : 


Tux Auſttian army, notwithſtanding its checks, 
having in its rear a country full of very ſtrong 
poſts, and for ſo long a period entirely at its devo- 


tion, prepared to revenge its diſaſters; but its 


bravery, and the good diſpoſitions made by its ge- 


neral, were conftrained to yield to the genius of 


the republic. On the firſt of September the 
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French proceeded to Verona, where they learned SEPT, 


that the Imperialiſts had marched with two thirds 
of their forces towards Baſſano, and with the other 
third occupied Alla, It was neceflary, that the 

republican army ſhould defeat this laft corps, and 


then, making themſelves maſters of Trent, take a 
poſition at that town, to enable them to advance 


with their main body againſt the Auſtrian corps 
at Baſſano, where General Wurmſer was in per: 
ſon. Maſſena's diviſion croſſed the Adige on the 
ſecond by the bridge of Golo, and following the 
great road leading to the Tyrol reached Alla on 
the third, where they fell in with the enemy's ad- 
vanced- guard, and defeated them. The latter 
fell back on the ſtrong poſt of Marco, where they 
ſhewed an intention of making a vigorous reſiſt- 
ance. They occupied a formidable poſition on 
both banks of the Adige : thoſe on the right bank 
being poſted preciſely at the point, where the road 
terminates, by which the diviſion of General Vau- 
bios was to effect its junction and croſs the Adige. 
Vaubois had ſet out from Stova on the ſecond for 
Torbola, where he was joined by the brigade of 


General Guieux, who had embarked at Salo on 


the lake of Garda. His advanced-guard, under 
the General- of. brigade Saint-Hilaire, dalle = 


Sarca, and took ſifty Rr by Canal pune 
inſtructions preſcribed, that he ſhould arrive on 
the fourth oppoſite Serravalle, which was the ad- 
yanced point of the troops occupying San-Marco. 
On the evening of the third, General Pigeon, who. 


commanded thelight infantry of Maſſeyq's diviſion, 
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advertiſed Buonaparte, that the enemy occupied 
in force the village of Serravalle: this determin. 
ed him to endeavour to carry it. On the fourth, 
General Maſſena revived orders to attack San- 
Marco, at the moment it was calculated the head 
of Vaubois' diviſion muſt have reached the Adige 
oppoſite Marco ; and General Augereau, who had 
left Verona on the ſecond to occupy the heights 
between Zugo and Roveredo, ſeparating the Ve- 
netian territory from the Tyrol, effected his object. 
By this poſition Augereau had the advantage of 
being able to ſuccour General Maſſena if neceſſa- 
ry, cover the right of the French, and harraſs the 
enemy towards Vicenza. About fix in the morn. 
ing the engagement began with Maffena's divi- 
fion, and at the fame inſtant the head of the co- 
lumn of General Vaubois, advancing from Torbo- 
la, attacked the Imperialiſts in their poſition on 
the right. bank of the Adige. The conteſt was 
terrible on both ſides : the two diviſions, ſeparat- 
ed by the Adige, as already mentioned, ſeemed 
contending in emulation of each other; infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, officers of the etat- major, aides- 
de-camp, and in fine every individual of the ar- 
my, performed prodigies of valour. At laft the 
enemy, after two hours obſtinate fighting, forced 
in their poſition at Marco on the left of the Adige, 
and at the fame time penetrated on the right of 
the river, retreated to Roveredo, availing them- 
ſelves of all the defenſive and almoſt impregnable 
poſts, which the nature of the ground afforded 
them at every ſtep; but they were every where 


defeated, and a vaſt number of them killed. 
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BUONA PARTE ordered the General- of- brigade 
Rampon to paſs with the thirty- ſecond between 
Roveredo and the Adige, while General Victor 
entered the town at charge: ſtep, the Auſtrians 
ſtill falling back and leaving a great number of 


dead and priſoners. Mean-while General Vau- 


bois had forced the intrenched camp at Mori, and 
purſued the | enemy on the other bank of the 
Adige. The Imperialiſts were beaten in all 
points, but profiting of the difficulties of the coun- 
try made head at eyery defile, and effected their 
retreat to Trent, with the loſs of three pieces of 
cannon and a thouſand priſoners. While General 
Maſſena rallied all the demi-brigades, and gave 
his troops a moment of repoſe, two ſquadrons of 
cavalry reconnoitred the enemy's motions in their 
retreat. The Imperialiſts rallied in front of Cal- 


luano to cover Trent, and give time to their head- 


quarters to evacuate it. Their left was ſupported 
by an inacceſſible mountain, and their right on 
the Adige by a ſtrong wall with embraſures, where 
they had planted ſeveral pieces of artillery. The 
Adige at this place almoſt touches ſome perpendi- 
cular mountains, and forms a defile about forty 
toiſes long, blocked up by a village, a lofty caſ- 
tle, and the wall already mentioned, uniting the 
river with the mountain. Buonaparte perceived, 
that if the Imperialiſts were allowed to paſs the 
night in this poſition, they would employ it in 
rendering the fort impregnable, a circumſtance 
which would occaſion a ſecond battle. The di- 
viſion of General Maſſena in front of Roveredo was 

extremely fatigued, but a fingle word from Buona- 
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parte made them forget, that they had already 
marched two days and a half complete, fighting 
continually. Confident of the diſpoſitions made 
by their commander, and animated by the example 
of General Maſſena, theſe republicans expreſſed an 
eager deſire to engage the enemy. They arrived 
in front of this formidable poſition : General Dam. 
martin advanced eight pieces of light. artillery 
to commence a cannonade, and having found an 


excellent poſition took the defile obliquely, while 


General Pigeon proceeded with the light infantry 
on the right. Three hundred riflemen poſted on 
the banks of the Adige maintained a briſk fire, 
while three demi-brigades, forming in cloſe co- 
lumn by battalions, paſſed the defile. The Im- 
perialiſts, ſtaggered by the lively fire of the artil- 
lery and hardineſs of the riflemen, did not with- 
ſtand the maſs of the French columns, but aban- 
doned the entrance of the defile and fled. The 
French cavalry purſued, and the infantry, forget- 


ting their fatigue, followed them with celerity, 


The Imperialiſts being overtaken were complete- 
ly defeated, and purſyed within three miles of 
Trent, when the republican troops were obliged 
to halt, their ſtrength being totally exhauſted, 
In this battle the French took ſix or ſeven thou- 
ſand priſoners, twenty-five pieces of cannon, fifty 
waggons, ſeven ſtandards, and a vaſt number of 
cavalry and artillery horſes. 


Ix the night, Vaubois' diviſion crofled the A- 
dige and effected its junction, and on the morn- 
ing of the fifth Maſſena entered Trent after ex- 
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changing a few cannon-ſhot with the enemy's 
rear-guard, Wurmſer having abandoned the 
town the evening before to take refuge on 
the lide of Baſſano. Maſſena's diviſion pro- 
ceeded in purſuit of the enemy, while Gene- 
ral Vaubois accelerated his march. Buona- 
parte, learning that the Imperialiſts held a for- 
midable poſition at Lavis behind the river Laviſio 
on the road to Botzen, felt how important the 
forcing them in this poſition would be in the ex- 
ecution of his ulterior movements. According- 
ly, directing the ſeveral diviſions to haſten their 
march, he in perſon attacked the Auſtrians with the 


van-guard, whoſe progreſs however was arreſted by 


the obſtinate defence of the enemy ; but the head 
of Vaubois' diviſion arriving, the paſſage of the 
bridge at Lavis was effected, and the enemy's in- 
trenchments in the village forced : night howe- 
ver terminated the purſuit. In this action the 
Imperialiſts loſt a hundred huſſars and three or 
four hundred infantry taken priſoners. During 
theſe tranſactions, Augereau's diviſion, having ex- 
perienced inſurmountable difficulties on the 
heights, again deſcended into the valley of the A- 
dige, and received orders to march towards Levico 
on the road leading from Trent to Baſſano. 


| Tax French general, according to his cuſtom, 
had preceded his entrance into the Tyrol by a 
| manifeſto addreſſed to the inhabitants. After pre- 
miling that they ſolicited the protection of the 
French army, he obſerved, that they muſt render 
themſelves worthy of this; and, as the ma- 
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compel the obſtinate few to ſubmit, as their inſen. 
fate conduct tended only to draw on their coun- 


try all the rage of war. The ſuperiority. of the 
French arms was now decided: the miniſters of 


the Emperor, purchaſed with the gold of England, 
betrayed him, and this unfortunate prince could 


Not proceed one ſtep without doing himſelf an in- 
jury. You wiſh for peace,” continued the ge- 


neral ; © the French fight for it: we paſs your 
territory only to oblige the court of Vienna to 
comply with the wiſh of deſolated Europe, and 
liſten to the plaints of its ſubjects. We do not 
come to aggrandize ourſelves; nature has traced 
our boundary by the Rhine, and the Alps, while 
ſhe has placed Tyrol as the limits of the houſe of 
Auſtria. He called on the Tyroleſe, whatever 
their paſt conduct might have been, to return to 
their homes, and quit ſtandards ſo often unſucceſs- 
ful. There were no longer enemies whom the 
conquerors of the Alps and of Italy could dread ; 
but there ſtill were ſome, whom the generoſity of 
his nation enjoined him to endeayour to ſpare. 
The French had rendered themſelves formidable 


in battle, but they were the friends of thoſe, who 


received them with hoſpitality. The religion, cuſ- 
toms, and property of the communes that ſubmitted 
would be reſpected; but the communes, whoſe 
companies of Tyroleſe had not returned on the 
arrival of the French army, would be burned, the 
inhabitants taken as hoſtages, and conveyed to 
France. When a commune ſubmitted, the ſyn- 
dies ſhould be bound to give in at the ſame time 
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a note of its inhabitants in the Emperor's pay, 
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and if they compoſed part of the Tyrolean com- 96. 


panies their houſes ſhould be immediately burned; 
and their relations, to the third degree, arrefted 


and ſent away as hoſtages. Every Tyrolean be- 


longing to the free companies, taken with arms in 
his hands, ſhould be inſtantly ſhot ; and the ge- 
nerals of divifion were charged with the ſtrict ex- 
ecution of this proclamation. 


On his andval at Trent, he ——— an admi. 
nitration for the principality, by a decree import- 
ing, that the council of Trent, formerly tiled the 


Aulic Council, ſhould continue to exerciſe all the 1 


civil, juridical, and political functions, veſted in it 
by the uſages and government of the country. 
All the prerogatives, which the Emperor en- 
joyed over the principality of Trent, ſhould be 
transferred to the council. The receivers ap- 
pointed by the prince, of whatever denomina- 
tion and nature the direct or indirect impoſt 
might be, were ordered to render an account to 
the council, and the latter were accountable to the 
republic for all the revenues belonging to the ſo- 


vereign; they were, therefore, to take care that 


nothing ſhould be abſtracted. He farther directed, 
that all acts ſhould run in name of the French 
republic; that the council ſhould take an oath of 
obedience to the republic, and alſo cauſe the ſame 
oath to be taken by all the civil and political au- 
thorities. All ſtrangers, of . whatever country 
they might be, holding publigemploymepts, were 
obliged to quit the * of Trent id-twenty- 
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them by natives of the country. All the canons 
of Trent, who were not natives, were ordered im. 
mediately to leave its territory, and the other ca. 
nons. were directed to aſſemble and nominate to 
vacancies, by preſenting a triple liſt to the general. 
in-chief, who was to make his choice. The com- 
mandant-general of the place was to hold the of- 
fice of captain of the city, and the council was 
charged with the execution of this decree on their 


 Rmarks 
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| In the different actions which had taken place 


from the twenty-ninth of July to the capture of 


Trent, the. Auſtrians had loſt in 
| Killed * wounded * Loox | 
— .  -  - - _1$,000 


Deſerted from 2,000 to - 3,000 
24,000 - 

One 8 and fs pieces of cannon, 

Two hundred and ten waggons,---and 

Four bundsed * of Hulans. 


Such was the fate of this powerful column, conſiſt- 

ing of thirty battalions drawn from the army of 
the Rhine, and the pick of the Auſtrian Tue, 
deſtined to 5 reconguer Italy. 


Ir the deſign of Wumſer and his inſtructions 
obliged him to prevent the theatre of war from be- 
ing transferred from Italy to the Danube, it can- 
not be denied, that he manceuvred with ability at 
the moment, when, after the battle of Roveredo, 
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he reſolved to divide his forces and throw the 
greater part of them rapidly towards the left. It 
was indeed more than doubtful, whether even by 
aſſembling all his force, and defending ſucceſſive- 
ly the different poſitions which might offer them- 


ſelves between Trent and Bolzano, he could ha ve | 


prevented their being carned by that French ar- 


dour, which nothing ſeemed able to oppoſe ; and 


whether, chaſed towards Brixen, he ſhould be able 
to reach Inſpruck, after loſing his army in that 


long valley which the Adige forms and traverſes. 


In the ſeries of reverſes he had experienced, it 
was a bold effort to attempt to draw his enemy 
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into the plain, oblige him to return on his ſteps 


notwithſtanding his victories, and augment by 
hope the reſiſtance of the defenders of Mantua, 
the capture of which could alone fix the deſtiny 
of the Milaneſe, and decide the reſolutions of the 
cabinet of Vienna as to Italy. Faithful to this 
plan, of which reaſon does not diſapprove, Wurm- 
ſer, notwithſtanding his continual misfortunes, fol- 
lowed it with conſtancy and courage, and crown- 


ed it by an obſtinate defence, which procured him 


greater glory than has been gained by all the Ger- 


man generals, who preceded or ſucceeded him in 


Italy. 


Tux diviſion of General Augereau on the ſixth Engage- 
Proceeded to Borgo-du-Val-di-Sugana, Martello, 
and Val-Soiva : the diviſion of General Maſſena 
alſo marched to theſe places by Trent and Levi- 
co. On the morning of the ſeventh, the light 
infantry, compoſing General Augereau's ad vanced- 


ment 
Covelo, 
and paſ- 
ſage of 
the de- 
files of 
the Bren; 
ta. 
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1796. ed the enemy who had entrenched themſelves in 
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the village of Priemolan, their left being ſupport- 


ed by the Brenta, and their right by ſome perpen. 


dicular mountains, General Augereau immediate. 


y made his diſpoſitions ; and after the fifth de. 
mi-brigade of light infantry had attacked the Im. 


perialiſts, the fourth of the line, in cloſe columns 


by battalions, marched ftraight to the enemy un. 


when the village was carried, The Auſtrians, 
however, rallied in the ſmall fort of Covelo, that 
blocked up the road through which it was neceſ- 


left of the fort, commenced a lively fire of muſket. 
xy, while two or three hundred men, having croſl. 
ed the Brenta and gained the beights on the right, 
threatened to fall on the rear of the Auſtrian co- 
 Jumn. After a ſpirited reſiſtance the Imperialiſts 
- . evacuated this poſt, upon which the fifth reg. 
went of dragoons, ſupported by a detachment of 
chaſſeurs of the tenth regiment, ſet out in purſuit 
of the enemy, and gained the head of the co- 
lumn, which, by this means, found itſelf ſurround- 
ed. The French took ten pieces of cannon, fif- 


teen waggons, ten ftandards, and four thouſand 
priſoners. Darkneſs and the fatigues of forced 
marches and continual battles in which the troops 


were engaged, determined the general to pals the 
night at Ciſmona; and on the morning of the 
following day, the army palled through the reſt of 
the en of he: Brents. ot 
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A Rai and unexpected march of twenty $zPT. 
leagues in two days completely diſconcerted the _ 
Imperialiſts who had calculated on the French Battle of 
marching directly ts Inſpruck, and had accord- Baſſano. 
ingly ſent a column towards Verona to menace that 
place, and ereate alarm on the rear of the French. 
On the eighth at two in the morning, the army 
put itſelf in motion, and, on arriving at the mouth 
of thedefiles near the village of Solagna, fell in with 
the enemy. General Augereau advanced with his 
diviſion on the left, ſending the fourth demi- bri- 
gade to his right; while the diviſion of General 
Maſſena was directed to paſs in the ſame manner. 
About ſeven in the morning the engagement be- 
gan: ſtrong from their excellent poſition, and en- 
couraged by the preſence of their generals, the 
Imperialiſts kept firm for ſome time; but owing 
to the impetuoſity of the French ſoldiers, and the 
bravery of the fifth light demi-brigade and fourth 
demi-brigade of the line, the enemy were every 
where put to the rout, when General Murat ſent 
ſeyeral detachments of cavalry in purſuit of them. 
The French marched immediately to Baſſano, 
which was ftill occupied by General Wurmſer and 
his head-quarters. Augereau entered it on the 
left, while Maſſena entering it on the right attack- 
ed the batteries, which defended the bridge of the 
Brenta, and after carrying the artillery and paſſ- 
ing the bridge penetrated into the town, notwith- 
ſtanding the reiterated efforts of the battalions of 
grenadiers, the choice of the Auſtrian army, 
charged with covering the retreat of the head- 
quarters. In this battle the French took five 
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thouſand priſoners, thirty-five pieces of cannon 
with their waggons, two complete bridge equi- 


pages for thirty-two bateaux, upwards. of two 
Hundred large waggons with their harnefling, load- 


ed with part of the baggage of the army, beſides 
five ſtandards, two of which Laſnes, chief-of-bri. 
gade, took with his own hand : General Wurmſer 


and the treaſure of the army eſcaped only by a 
moment. The troops then proceeded in purſuit 


of a diviſion of eight thouſand men, whom Wurm. 
ſer had directed to march towards Vicenza, and 


who were the only remains of that formidable ar. 


my which a month before had threatened to re- 
cover Italy. In fix days the French fought two 
battles and four engagements: they took from 


the enemy twenty-one ſtandards and fixteen thou. 


ſand priſoners, (among whom were ſeveral gene- 
Tals,) while the reft were either killed, wounded, 


or ſcattered. Always fighting in impregnable de. 


files, they advanced in theſe fix days upwards of 
forty-five leagues, took ſeventy pieces of cannon, | 
with their waggons and equipments, a great part 


'of the grand-park of the army, and conſiderable 


magazines ſpread along __ whole line of their 
|, 


GN NAI Wartiſer, obliged to abandon Baſſa- 


lions of volunteers to Montebello between Vi- 
cenza and Verona, where he rejoined a divi- 


'fion, conſiſting of four thouſand five hundred 


cavalry and five thouſand infantry, whom he 


had difpatched to Verona the moment he learn» 


ed that Buonaparte was puſhing forward to Trent. s EY. 
On the ninth, Augereau with his diviſion proceed- 1796. 


ed to Padua, and picked up the wrecks of the 
baggage of the Auſtrian army, with four hundred 
men who eſcorted it: his object was to cut off 
Wurmſer's retreat to Trieſte. The diviſion of 
Maſſena marched from Vicenza on the ſame day, 


with an intent to advance to the Adige and eroſs 


it at Ronco. Wurmſer was now between the 
Adige and the Brenta: it was impoſſible for him 
to croſs the Brenta, becauſe two diviſions of the 
French army obſtructed his paſſage ; he had there- 
fore no other alternative than to paſs the Adige 
at Porto-Legnago and throw himſelf into Mantua; 
while ſome corps of his vanquiſhed army were 
ſcattered in the Tyrol or had eſcaped to Trieſt. 
Buonaparte, however, on quitting Trent, had fore- 
ſeen this movement of Wurmſer, and accordingly 


left General Kilmaine at Verona, with directions to 


plant artillery on the ramparts of the place. Kil- 
maine had ſucceeded in keeping the enemy in 
check for forty-eight hours, repulſing them by the 
fire of his ordnance every time they attempted to 
penetrate : the number of his forces however 
was inadequate to controul a populous town, and 


repulſe a numerous army, who had ſo many rea- 
ſons to ſpare nothing that might render them 


maſters of ſo important a poſt. General Wurm- 
ſer, having received intelligence of the arrival of 


Maſſena's diviſion at Vicenza, and, feeling that he 


had not a moment to loſe, defiled the whole night 


of the ninth along the Adige, which he crofled at 
Porto-Legnago. On the tenth, Maſſena paſſed 
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reau's diviſion marched from Padua, where they 


had captured fifty of the enemy's baggage-wag. 
gons, and proceeded to Porto-Legnago with an 
intent to ſurround the place by the left bank, and 


at the ſame time to detach a corps to Caſtel-Baldo, 


in caſe the enemy attempted to defile along the 
Adige in order to effect their eſcape on the fide 


of Verona by turning Padua. At day-break on 


the eleventh, Buonaparte directed the diviſion of 
General Maſſena, who had croſſed the Adige dur- 


ing the night, to march to Sanguinetto in order to 


obſtruct the paſſage of the Auſtrians from Porto- 


. Legnago to Mantua, and, by placing the enemy 


Engage- 
ment at 


Cerea, 


between two fires, capture General Wurmſer and 


all his army. General Sahuguet, who was poſted 
before Mantua, was directed to detach five thou- 
ſand men for the purpoſe of getting poſſeſſion 
of Governolo, a point whereby the enemy might 
eſcape by leaving Sanguinetto on their right : they 
were alſo to occupy Caſtellaro, and cut down all 
the bridges on the river Tayone as far as Ponte- 
Molino. Maſſena's diviſion, although overcome with 
fatigue, proceeded to Sanguinetto: to go from Ron- 
co to Sanguinetto there are two roads; the one 
leading from Ronco runs to the left following the 
Adige, and joins the road from Porto-Legnago to 
Mantua: the ſecond leads directly from Ronco to 


Sanguinetto; it was the latter which ſhould have 


been taken, but their guide happened to follow 
the former. General Murat at the head of a de- 
tachment of light horſe arrived at Cerea, and ha- 
ving fallen in wick the head of Wurmſer's divi- 
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Gon defeated ſome ſquadrons of cavalry.” Gene- 
ral Pigeon who commanded Maſſena's advanced 


guard, finding his cavalry engaged, haſtened for- 
ward with his light infantry to ſuſtain. them, and 


having paſſed the village took poſſeſſion of a 


bridge, acroſs which the enemywere under the ne- 
ceſſity of paſſing. The main body of this diviſion be- 
ing ſtill at great diſtance, Wurmſer, aftera moment 
of aſtoniſhment and alarm, made his diſpoſitions, 
and having defeated the French advanced-guard, 
retook the village and bridge of Cerea. Buo- 
naparte, attracted by the cannonade, haſtened to 
the ſpot, but the moment was loſt. * We muſt,” 
obſerved the general in his diſpatches, © make a 
bridge of gold to a flying enemy, or oppoſe a bar- 
rier of ſteel.” There was now no other alterna- 
tive than to allow the enemy to eſcape, who, from 
every calculation and according to every proba- 
bility, would have been obliged that * to lay 
down their arms and ſurrender. 


Wunmunnn defiled all the night of the eleventh 
towards Mantũa with ſuch rapidity, that he reach- 
ed Nogara early in the morning. Maſſena march- 
ed to Cerea with an intention to follow the e- 
nemy and attack their rear, while an attempt was 
made to arreſt them on the Tartaro and Tayone. 
Two demi brigades ad vanced on the fide of Legnago 
on the right bank of the Adige, whilſt the divi- 
ſion of Augereau ſurrounded it on the ſide of the 
left bank. The column of Maſfena marched 
within two miles of Nogara without being able 
to overtake the enemy's rear. guard, and from this 
circumſtance it was * that the latter had 
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croſſed the Tartaro. Meanwhile the Imperialiſts, 
finding the bridge of Caſtellaro broken down and 
occupied, defiled by the bridge of Villa-Impenta, 
which General Sahuguet had neglected to deftroy. 
The moment Sahuguet learned this, he detach- 
ed ſome horſe to harraſs and retard their march, 
but he had too few troops to ſucceed. General 
Charton with three hundred men was ſurrounded 


by a regiment of cuiraſſiers, when his troops in- 


ſtead of poſting themſelves in the ditches determi- 
ned boldly to face and charge the enemy; but 
after a vigorous reſiſtance they were ſurrounded, 
General Charton killed, and the whole party ta- 
ken priſoners; after which General Wurmſer con- 
tinued his march towards Mantua. During theſe 
tranſactions Augereau arrived before Porto-Legna- 
go, and having inveſted the place ſummoned the 
governor, who after a few cannon-ſhot agreed to 
ſurrender. The garriſon, confiſting of ſeventeen 
hundred men, were made priſoners of war : the 
French found in the place twenty-three field- 
pieces with their carriages and waggons, and re- 
covered three hundred men who had been taken 
by Wurmſer in the action at Cerea. 


On the thirteenth Buonaparte learned, that 
the Auſtrians had reached Mantua with their ca- 
valry and about four thouſand men, the remains 
of their army. Maſſena's diviſion proceeded to 
take a poſition in front of Caſtellaro, while Auge- 
reau received orders to advance to Governolo, 2 


very important poſt on the Mincio. On the 


fourteenth, General Maſſena ſet out at day-break 
from Caſtellaro towards Mantua, in the direction 
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of Due · Caſtelli, on purpoſe to ſeize the fauxbourg Ef 
St George, and thereby compel the enemy to en- 17 * 
ter the place. The engagement began at noon, 2 
but it was too precipitately commenced, for the 
fifth demi-brigade having loſt their way did not 
arrive in time. The numerous Imperial cavalry 
confounded the light infantry of the French, who 
however ſucceeded in maintaining their ground 
till night. A multiplicity of ſevere actions occur- 
red in the courſe of the day, in which the gene- 
rals and ſoldiers on both ſides diſplayed great gal- 
lantry. The reſult of theſe tended to confirm 
the enemy's confidence, which the French. gene- 

ral laboured to augment by every poſſible means, 
as his object was to ſeduce the enemy to a. ſerious 
engagement beyond the ramparts, 


EARLY in the morning of the fifteenth, intelli- Battle 
gence was received, that the Imperialiſts had drawn 
out nearly all the garriſon to defend La Favorite 
and St George, and thereby preſerve the means of 
procuring forage for their numerous cavalry. At 
two o'clock in the afternoon, the divifion of Ge- 
neral Sahuguet detached one column to maſk the 
citadel of Mantua, and a ſecond to attack La Fa- 
vorite. Maſſena's diviſion alſo advanced one co- 
lumn on the ſame point, while the ſecond, conſiſt- 
ing of the greateſt part of his diviſion, marched 
to St George by the great road. At the ſame 
time, a column of Augereau's diviſion, marching 
from Governolo, aſcended the left bank of the 
Mincio, and attacked the enemy poſted before St 
George on their right flank. General La Salcette 
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SE r. haſtened to cut off the communication of La Fa. 

1796. vorite with the citadel, while General Pigeon, 

— paſling by Villa-Nova, proceeded to turn a plain 

where the Imperial cavalry could manceuvre, 

and prevent all communication between La 

Favorite and St George. The column of the 

left, headed by General Maſſena in perſon, at- 

_ tacked the Imperialiſts with ſuch impetuoſity, 

that after driving them from poſt to poſt 

it carried the village of St George, ſeized 

on the tete du pont, and thus cut off the retreat of 

all who had not already ſaved themſelves by the 

bridge. The columns of the right met with an ob- 

ſtinaterefiſtance, but the cavalry having haſtened 

to that wing, and the capture of St George, to- 

gether completed the ſucceſs in every quarter, and 

the enemy in univerſal diſorder re- entered Man- 

tua with what troops they could ſave. In this 

battle the French took two thouſand priſoners, 

among whom was a complete regiment of cuiraſ- 

ſiers and a diviſion of hulans, with twenty pieces 

of cannon, and their ammunition waggons. The 

enemy's loſs in killed and wounded muſt have a- 

mounted to two thouſand five hundred men at 

leaft. Several French generals and officers were 
wounded but not dangerouſly, 


General Tunus although the garriſon of Mantua was 


Wurmſer reinforced” by five thouſand infantry, it is cal- 
in Man- culated that the battle of St George muſt have 
coſt the Auſtrians nearly the ſame number ; and, 
as to the cavalry, they were an additional em- 


barraſſment by increaſing the conſumption of pro- 


tua, 
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yiſions; it was therefore probable that Wurmſer 
would make every poſſible effort to eſcape from 
Mantua with the latter. Every thing which pru- 
dence, vigilance, and activity could contribute to 
ſurround the Auſtrian general, and force him to 
ſurrender with the reſt of his army, was done by 
Buonaparte, His indefatigable diviſions had not 
a moment of repoſe, and the four days, that fol- 
lowed the battle of Baſſano, were only a conti- 
nual ſeries of movements and engagements. If 
the bridge of Villa-Impenta had been deſtroyed, 
and if the guides had more accurately directed 
the route from Ronco to Sanguinetto, there is not 


a doubt but Buonaparte would have had the glo- 


ry of compelling the remains of the Imperial army 
and its general to lay down their arms. From 
that moment the campaign would have been ter- 
minated, for Mantua muſt have capitulated, while 
the French completely ſcoured the Tyrol and the 
Fnoul of the few Auſtrian troops that remained 
in theſe countries. The fate of Italy would thus 
have been decided, whilſt the good fortune Wurm- 
ler had of eſcaping and throwing himſelf into 
Mantua rendered it equivocal for ſome time ſtill, 
and obliged Buonaparte to experience new diffi- 
culties occafioned by that occurrence, which how- 
ever tended ultimately to augment his glory. 


Taz garriſon of Mantua, reinforced by the 
troops General Wurmſer had conducted thither, 
and animated by his preſence, obliged the French 
to remain in force before the place, and endea- 
your, by preventing its communication with the 
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neighbourhood, to reduce it-to the laſt extremity 
of famine, which its numerous garriſon would ne- 
ceflarily accelerate, rather than to ſeduce the lat. 
ter into ſorties, in which the governor could be 
prodigal of men, who were a greater charge than 
uſeful to the preſervation of the fortreſs. If this 
was not the plan at firſt adopted, it was that to 
which they very ſoon had recourfe ; it was how. 
ever ſtill neceflary to diminiſh by engagements 
the force of the garriſon, and reduce it to ſuch a 
ſtate, that, while unneceſlarily ſtrong within, it 
ſhould be too weak te hazard ſallies and enable 
it to maintain a kind of campaign in front of its 
walls. It was alſo neceſſary that Mantua alone 
ſhould not occupy the attention ot Buonaparte; 
he foreſaw the Auſtrians would: make a laſt effort 
to raiſe the blockade, and that he would have a 
{ſecond time to make, againſt a new army, all thoſe 
exertions which he had employed with ſucceſs in 
deſtroying that of Wurmſer. His forces appear- 
ed ſcarcely ſufficient to vanquiſh ſo obſtinate a re- 


ſiſtance: in vain he annihilated entire armies; 


they revived from their aſhes, and the gold of 


England reahzed the fable of the teeth of the dra- 


gon of Cadmus. But in ſpite of this gold, which 
procured them the unhappy ſubjects of Auſtria, 
and led the latter to be maſſacred on the field of 
battle, while their pay-maſters, indifferent as to 
the fate and number of the victims immolated to 
their avarice, robbed theſe inſenſate governments 
of the empire of the ſea and all the means of com- 
merce while affecting to ſupport their cauſe, they 
were to loſe in the Mediterranean the iſland of 
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Corfica, the crown of which King George had 
acquired. 


WurLs Auſtria was employed in recruiting an 
army in the Tyrol and in Carinthia, we will anti- 
cipate events, narrate what occurred before Man- 
tua and in the paſſes of the Adige and the Bren- 
ta, and detail the means employed by the French 
for recovering Corſica, | 


AFTER the battle of San-Giorgio, Buonaparte 
conſtantly endeavoured to ſeduce Wurmſer to a 
ſecond engagement, in order to weaken the garri- 
ſon by repeated actions without the walls of the 
fortreſs. With this view, the French took care 
not to occupy Seraglio ; but as Buonaparte hoped 
that this circumſtance would invite the Auſtrian 
general to extend his line, the republican troops 
continued to poſſeſs the bridge of Governolo in or- 
der to facilitate their paſſage acroſs the Mincio. 
On the twentieth, the enemy advanced towards 
Caſtellocio with a body of twelve hundred horſe, 
the French advanced poſts falling back purſuant 
to the orders they had received ; but this corps 
did not puſh on any further. On the twenty- 
third, the Imperialiſts proceeded to Governolo a- 
long the right banks of the Mincio, but were re- 
pulſed after a briſk cannonade, and loft ele- 
ven hundred priſoners with five pieces of cannon. 
General Kilmaine, who commanded the two divi- 
lions beſieging Mantua, remained in his poſition 
till the twenty-ninth, in hopes that the enemy 
would attempt a ſortie to carrry forage into the 
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EP. place; but inftead of attempting this, they took 
1796. poſt at the Chartreuſe before the gate of Pradel- 
— : 


la and at the chapel before the gate Cereza. Ge- 
neral Kilmaine, having made his diſpoſitions for 
attack; advanced in different points againſt the 
two camps, which the Auſtrians evacuated on his 
approach, after a ſlight fire of muſketry from the 
rear- guard. On the twenty-ninth, five hundred 
men of the garrifon made a fortie at ten o'clock 
of the morning, having paſſed the Po at Borgoforte 


for the purpoſe of foraging. In the mean time, 


the French had ſucceeded in completely block- 
ading Mantua, and had made themſelves maſ- 
ters of the gates of Pradella and Cereza. The 
Auftrian detachment, therefore, finding itſelf ſe- 
parated from Mantua, endeavoured to retreat to 
Florence. On its arrival at Reggio, the inhabi- 
tants being informed of what had happened, ran 
to arms, and, having thus prevented it from paſſ- 
ing, obliged it to retire into the caſtle of Montechi- 
arugolo in the territory of the Duke of Parma. 
The brave inhabitants of Reggio purſued the 


Auſtrians, and having inveſted the caſtle took 


them priſoners by capitulation. In the firing of 
mulketry which took place, the national guards of 
Reggio had two men killed: they were the firſt 
who ſhed their blood for the liberty of their 
country. 5 | 


Tux garriſon, being alarmed by the burning of 
ſome hay- ſtacks between the French poſts and the 
citadel, made a ſortie with a deſign to procure 
wood and forage : they came by the road lead- 
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ing from the citadel to/Soava, and attacked the 
caſtle of Prada, defended by the chief-of-battalion 
Diſlons, at the head of three hundred men of the 
fixty-ninth demi-brigade. A battalion of the ele- 
venth having arrived to reinforce the poſt, the Im- 


perialiſts were routed and purſued tothe glacisofthe 
citadel, the republicans taking about two hundred 


priſoners. On the ninth of October, a terrible ex- 


ploſion took place in the citadel, and from what 
information could be collected it appeared to be 
the blowing up of a powder magazine: the ſhock 
was ſo powerful as to open ſeveral windows of the 
caſtle of Borgoforte at the diſtance of ſeven miles 
from Mantua. On the tenth the enemy appeared 
atmid-day between Prada and St Anthony, but were 
repulſed after a flight fire of muſketry. Theſe 
{ſkirmiſhes under the walls of Mantua were a pre- 
lude to its reduction, and in expectation of the ad- 
ditional glory it promiſed to the republic, the Di- 
rectory received, in their public audience on the 
firſt, the trophies already ene by the victori- 
ous army of Italy. 


Tux citizen Marmont, chief. of- brigade of artil- 
lery and aĩid- de- camp of General Buonaparte, ap- 
pointed by him to convey to Paris twenty-two 
ſtandards taken from the Imperialiſts, was preſent- 
ed to the Directory by the miniſter of war in pre- 
ſence of a crowd of citizens, whom the ceremony 
had attracted, The miniſter in his addreſs to the 
Directory, after informing them that the army: of 
Italy, always triumphant, now preſented to them 
the trophies of its late viRtories, obſerved, that the 
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enemy, vanquiſhed at Caſtigliona, had received 
conſiderable reinforcements, and prepared in ſi- 
lence a new attack in the hope of repairing their 


diſaſters ;. but they were expected by an army 


accuſtomed to conquer, and the battle of St George 


had terminated their efforts. Poſterity would with 


difficulty believe the teſtimony of hiſtory, when 
they learned, that in the courſe of a ſingle cam- 
paign all Italy had been conquered; that three 
armies had been ſucceſſively deſtroyed ; that up- 
wards of fifty ſtandards were in the poſſeſſion of 


the conquerors ; that forty thouſand Auſtrians 


Speech of 
Marmont 
to the Di- 
rectory. 


had laid down their arms, and, in fine, that thirty 
thouſand French and a warrior of twenty-five 
years of age had effected all theſe wonders. © The 
army of Italy,” ſaid he © has no more triumphs to 
obtain ; its career has been the moſt glorious and 
aftoniſhing. May it then delegate victory to the 


armies of the Rhine, and may an enemy, too ready 


to become proud of ſome ephemeral advantages, 
ſoon learn that the French are every where the 
ſame, and that when they contend for liberty 
nothing can oppoſe their courage.” | 


Tux citizen Marmont then addrefled the Di- 
rectory, by obſerving, that the army of Italy, al- 
though it had conquered the moſt beautiful region 
of Europe, had not yet done enough for its country 


and for glory; its warlike phalanxes, before yield- 


ing to repoſe, had to annihilate thoſe enemies who 
remained. An expedition, ſaid he, was project- 
ed; the indefatigable conſtancy of the troops, and 
the implicit confidence of every ſoldier in the ge- 
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neral commanding them, promiſed the happieſt or. 
ſucceſs) The army ſet out; and, overturning 'e- | 1796. 
yery thing that oppoſed their march, the Frenchfor | 
the firſt time ſince the exiſtence of the nation, be- 
held the fources of the Brenta, and penetrated tothe 
ancient city of Trent. Then changing ſuddenly 
their direction, they arrived with the rapidity of 
lightning on the rear of the Auſtrians, and com- 
pelled General Wurmſer to receive battle even in 
his head-quarters. The army of liberty, continu- 
ed he, muſt be that of victory: the Imperialiſts 
were defeated, and the few who eſcaped the 
words of the French had no other hope than by 
throwing themſelves into Mantua. Circumſtan- 
ces favouring this, the republican army penetrated 
to the walls of the place: it was then that Warm- 
ſer, ſtrengthened by the freſh troops he found 
there, wiſhed again to try his fortune; but an en- 
gagement was a new occaſion of glory to the 
French. Our troops advanced in the completeſt or- 
der, and, thanks to the excellent combination of 
their force, victory did not balance a moment. 
The Auſtrians entered in a crowd by the only paſ- 
ſage in their poſſeſſion: of this, the republican ar- 
my rendered itſelf maſter ; and thoſe who re- 
mained, incapable either of flight or defence, 
threw themſelves on the generoſity of the French. 
Thus Wurmer, who ſought with the wrecks of 
his army an aſylum in Mantua, and who had con- 
ceived the hope of prolonging the defence of that 
place, on the contrary rendered its reduction cer- 
tain, . and haſtened its approach. The twenty- 
two ſtandards, he had the honour to preſent, were 
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brillant teſtimonies, of theſe ſucceſſes. They 
were taken in fourteen days, in the engage. 
ments of Serravalle, Lavis, the paſſes of the Bren- 


ta, and the battles of Roveredo, Baſſano, and St 


George. The army of Italy during this brilliant 
campaign had deſtroyed: twq armies, taken forty. 


ſeven thouſand men, two hundred and eighty 


pieces of cannon, and forty-nine ſtand of colours. 
Theſe victories were a certain guarantee of its con. 


ſtant affection for the republic; it knew how to 


defend the laws and how to obey them, as well 
as to combat external enemies. Deign,” add- 
ed he to conſider it as one of the firmeſt co- 
lumns of liberty; and believe, that while the ſol- 


fliers compoſing. it exiſt, the government will have 


The pre- 
ſident's 
anſwer. 


| thies 66/n6vede to 2 peace : let thanks then de giv- 


intrepid defenders.” He alſo preſented two ſtan- 


dards taken from the troops of the Pope; but on 
theſe the army ſet little value, for they had coft lit. 
tleto obtain them: they however evincet the acti- 
vity of the army vf Italy and the extent of coun- 
"oy it ee during the campaign, . 


* thixtldrels the citizen Hee Capra 
weden: of the Directory, made an impreſſive 
reply. More rapid than fame, ſaid he, the 
army vf Italy flies from triumph to triumph, and 
every. day marks its progreſs with ſome brilliant 


tees; 80 many feats of heroiſm; and ſo many 


fortubate conſequences, render it equally dear to 
thi lovers of glory and friends of hüumanity: for, 
if ts Mctories have ghinedfimmortal honour to the 
French arms, they ought alſo to compel our ene- 
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en to the brave army of Italy and the ſuperior ge- 
nius who directs it. The Executive Directory, 
in name of the French republic, receives with the 
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moſt lively ſatisfaction the trophies that atteſt ſo 


many wonderful · deeds, and it charges you with 
bearing to your brave brethren in arms the teſtimo- 
ny of the national gratitude .. And you, young 
warrior, whoſe good conduct and courage the ge- 
neral proclaims, receive theſe arms & as a mark 
of the eſteem of the Directory, and never forget, 
that it is as glorious to employ them in the inte- 
rior for the maintenance of our republican conſti- 
tution, as to make uſe of them in annihilating its 
external enemies; for the reign of the laws is not 
leſs neceſſary than the eclat of victory, to the pre- 
vation of republics.” 


BuonaeaRTe's intention, in placing a French 
garriſon in Leghorn, was not only to interdict the 
Engliſh commerce at this port, but to open a com- 
munication with the patriots in the departments 
of Liamona and Golo, All thoſe, who, faithful to 
the republic, had ſought an aſylum in Italy from 
the Engliſh {way or Paolian tyranny, immediately 
aſſembled at Leghorn, and began, by frequent 
communications with their fellow-citizens of Lia- 
mona, to organize in this department the means 
of delivering it from Britiſh domination. The 
prudent Paoli, who had foreſeen this ſtorm, had al- 
ready abandoned the iſland, and returned ſome 
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weeks before to Florence, from which city he con. 


tinued his journey to Hamburgh, with a deſign of 


ſpending at London the remains of a life rendered 
diſhonourable by his late conduct. This perſon- 
age had merited a moment of eſteem, and acquir. 
ed celebrity by defending his country againſt the 
Genoeſe tyranny. After the conqueſt of Corſica 


by France in 1769, Paoli, become the hireling of 


England whoſe government gave him a penſion, 
which the fortune he had accumulated in Corſica 
during his generalſhip might have enabled him to 


_ diſpenſe with accepting if he had poſſeſſed more 


virtue than love of -money,---found means, after 


the lapſe of twenty years had drawn the veil of 


oblivion over his conduct, to abuſe the generoſity 
of a decree of the conftituent-afſembly, and betray 
France in favour of the Britiſh cabinet who paid 
him. It is in this that his conduct is inexcuſeable, 
and muſt now bereave him of the fruit of a laborious 


life, which had not otherwiſe been without glory. 
This decree aboliſhed the proſcription of the Cor- 


ſicans, who in 1769 had been the companions of 
his flight, and reinſtated them in their property if 
confiſcated. Paoli on reading it exclaimed, that 
his native land was reſtored to him; that, like 
France, it had recovered its freedom, and that, 
having fought only to procure liberty to it, he 
would return to enjoy what a great nation had aſ- 
ſured to his country. Accordingly he proceeded 
from London to Paris, and for a moment excited 
there that enthuſiaſm, from which the French 
know not how to defend themſelves, and of which 


they are always the dupes. This enthuſiaſm in- 
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creaſed, when he requeſted to take his tink: onal or. 


in the boſom of the national aſſembly, who, from 
this ſimple act, believing him a martyr of the mo- 
narchy aboliſhed, and cordially become a French 
citizen; haſtened to load him with honours, and 
ſend him as commander to Corfica, Biron, who 
had obtained the government of the iſland, was 
tacitly invited not to repair to it, in order that 
Paoli might enjoy there in the ampleſt manner all 
the authority, which an extreme confidence could 
confer upon ann 


Tux mere imprudence of this act ought, by its 
exceſſive generoſity, to have brought back to 
France a man ſuſceptible of gratitude and endow- 
ed with virtue; or, if he had felt his mind impreſſ- 
ed with ſentiments little compatible with thoſe 
which ſimilar treatment ought to have given birth 
to, he ſhould not have accepted dignities that con- 
ferred on him a power he might abuſe. The firſt 
uſe which he haſtened to make of this power on 
his return to the iſland, ſhould have taught the 
French nation to ſuſpect him; but the govern- 
ment, occupied at that time with other intereſts of 
importance, ſcarcely ever thought of Corſica, and 
Paoli was enabled at his eaſe to liſten only to his 
former paſſions, revive his party, and keep at a 
diſtance, or perſecute all who had not formerly 
followed his ſtandard, or who had abandoned him 


in order to ſubmit to victorious France. To create 


a party was giving one to England; and foreſeeing 
that, in the revolutionary convulſions which agitat- 
ed France, he would find an opportunity of break- 


1796- 


0C'T. ing with her, all his cares were directed to place 
1796. himſelf in a fituation to betray her without danger, 
It may be eaſily conceived, that he ſucceeded in 

this purpoſe without much difficulty. The Eng. 

liſh. were invited, the ports were opened to them, 

and his agents ſoon afterwards tendered to the King 

of England the title and crown of the kingdom of 
Corſica, which the ſovereigns of France had diſdain- 

ed to add to their titles even when poſſeſſing it, but 

which the Britiſh monarch thought worthy of be- 

ing united with the nominal title of King of France, 

The Corſicans were flattered with the happinefs 

of poſſeſſing the ineftimable conſtitution of Eng- 

land, and accordingly a parliament was created, 

in which were ſeen many commoners, but no 

peers, with the exception of a few nobles; This 
circumſtance probably deceived one of the peer 
Paoli's expectations, to whom a viceroy was lent, 
although it is likely unexpected by the former, 

whoſe ambition reckoned on obtaining that title 

and the functions attached to it. If in this in- 

ſtance he found the Engliſh leſs confiding and ge- 

nerous than the French, he ought to have reflect- 

ed that a nation of merchants know how to cal- 
culate, and that the abuſe, he had made in their 
behalf, of the kindneſs and confidence of France, 
inſtructed them not to expoſe themſelves to his 
committing a ſecond time a ſimilar offence. The 

| levity of the French in the choice they had made 
| of entruſting Corſica to Paoli was the leſs pardon- 
| able, as they had been advertiſed of his character 
drawn by one of their writers in his hiſtory of Cor- x 

fica, with which a member of the conſtituent-al- 
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ſembly was well ns from tiaving copied or. 
out of it a long report reſpecting that iſland, to 1796. 
— ny Ws ca eee 

creed; * 


Norw1THSTANDING the affiftarice Paoli procured Diſaffec- 
to the Engliſh; it was not without oppoſition; that _ - ot 
they effected their un eo General La- ee 
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* Theſe ſevere reflections ( more poignant and numerous in 
the original work) on the conduQ of General Paoli, whoſe 
name and character the Tranſlator had been taught t to reyere, 
dppeared, on a fitft peruſal, harſh and urimerited. He had 
therefore reſolved to expunge them, until fatther conlidera- ; 
tion ſatisfied him of the juſtice of the author's indighation : 
an example will illuſtrate this more forcibly than any argu- 
ment. General Paoli had, unſolicited, haftened to Paris, and 
in preſence of the national legiſlature taken a ſolemn oath 
of «llegiance and fidelity to France; yet, notwithſtanding of 
this, he betrays Corſica to the Engliſh, The occupation 
of this iſland by the Britiſh, in {6 far as regarded them, was 
fair; warrantable, and ſanctioned by the laws of war and of 
nations :---but honour and a ſolemn oath ought to have re- 
ſtrained Paoli from ſeconding it. He wight feel an, honeſt 
indignation at many ſanguinary acts of the French govern- 
ment, and regard with horror the deſolating ebullitions of 
popular fury: ſtill this was no authotity for a deviation from 
tectitude; he ought to have abandoned a foil unworthy of 
his preſence. Let us ſuppoſe a caſe, which the moſt preju- 
diced mind muſt acknowledge to be appoſite : ſuppole, e, g. 
the governor of Jamaica, diffatisfied with the conduct of the 
Britiſh cabinet or legiſlature, or on learning that internal 
commotions di ſtracted this country, ſhould aid the enemy in 
procuring poſſeſſion of the iſland.ĩn fine, ſhould bettay Ja- 
maica to the French. Does there exiſt in Britain a man, who 
would not brand ſuch en act as tbe foulgf of treaſont a Tri 
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combe-Saint-Michel, a tance of the! peo- 
ple at the time, diſplayed there a republican ener- 
gy; his military talents alone for a long time ar- 
reſted the enemy before places, of which his cou- 
rage and ability were the principal and almoſt on- 


I ly defence. Calvi did not ſurrender till it had 
decome a heap of ruins, and Baſtia made a long 


and vigorous reſiſtance. Theſe efforts of the pa- 


triots were not yet completely cruſhed : and after 
the ſubmiſſion of the ifland, the exactions of the 
Englifh, their avarice and the inſolent haughtineſs 
of their domination, ſoon contributed to draw over 
to the French even many of thoſe Corficans, who 
from that inconſtancy, of which their fellow-citi. 
zens have too often 'exhibited proofs, had for a 


moment joined the party of their enemies. To 


The Eng- 
liſh eva- 
cuate 


Corſica. 


this number of patriots, the glory acquired by 
General Buonaparte, who was born at Ajaccio, 
very ſoon added a multitude of thoſe, who fan- 
cied they beheld reflected on themſelves a portion 
of that 'eclat; which the valour of the conqueror 


of Italy expanded to a diſtance. Every triumph 


he obtained weakened the Engliſh party in Cor- 
fica, and it may be ſaid he defeated. them in this 
anne 4 on "the | 
— to ben nds 276 

* P. — ifs ifie Engliſh rd had 
been reduced to ſuch a ſituation, as not to venture 
out of their quarters. The yiceroy, in a tour of 
the iſſand, had been arreſted, and ſent back en 
condition of withdrawing his troops from the in- 
terior;and the inhabitants had refuſed to pay the 
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impoſts or acknowledge the Britiſh, authority. 
The patriots, who ſucceſſively repaired thither 
from Leghorn, carried with them ſuccours and 
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inſtructions, and waited only for the moment of 


a general exploſion, which the intimation given 
by the Engliſh of their approaching embarkation 
could alone retard. In conſequence of the vice- 


roy's declaration, the commune of Baſtia appoint- 


ed a committee, who liberated all the repub- 
lican priſoners, and ſent a deputation to Gene- 
ral Gentili at Leghorn, accompanied by deputies 
from Caſinca and other cantons, to renew, in the 

name of the inhabitants, the oath of fidekty to the 


republic. Immediately on receiving intelligence 


of the diſpoſitions made by the Engliſh far eva» - 


cuating the iſland, General Gentili directed the 
General-of-brigade Cafatta to paſs over with a bo- 
dy of troops. He accordingly ſet ſail from Leg- 
horn, and, notwithſtanding the great number of 
Engliſh. ſhips cruiſing off that port and in the la- 
titude of Corſica, fucceeded in effecting a landing 
on the eighteenth. Next day he was joined by a 
numerous body of patriots, and advancing rapid- 
ly with this force to Baſtia, he arrived there on the 
twentieth, Having obtained poſſeſſion of the 
heights, and being powerfully ſupported. by the 
citizens, he ſummoned the Engliſh, who ſtill held 
the fort, to ſurrender within the ſpace of an hour. 
They were about three thouſand ſtrong, and had 
in the road ſeveral ſhips that threatened to batter 


Baſtia ta · 
ken bytne 
French. 


the town. The dread, however, of ſeeing their | 


communication with the ſea cut off precipitated 
their flight, and they threw themſelves in diſorder 
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into their veſſels, on General Cafatta advancing 
with all the forces he had affembled. He took 
eight or nine hundred priſoners, and among theſe 
nearly the entire regiment of Dillon. compoſed of 
emigrants : he alſo captured a great part of their 
magazines, which they had not time to embark. 


 CaarTa, now maſter of Baſtia, marched next 
day with two pieces of cannon againſt St Fioren- 


20, which the Engliſh ſtill occupied. The defiles 


of San-Germano were guarded by the enemy, who 
after a ſpirited reſiſtance were driven back, when 
the republicans, notwithſtanding the fire of two 
veſſels moored oppoſite to the public road leading 
to the town, ſueceeded in making themſelves 


maſters of the place, where they took great part 


of the garriſon priſoners with ſome mortars and 
pieces of ordinance, which the enemy had not 


been able to ſpike, The Engliſh ſquadron lying 


in the bay retired beyond the reach of cannon- 
ſhot, and the viceroy took refuge at Porto-Ferraja 
with the troops he had carried off from Baſtia. 
The garriſon of Bonifacio were likewiſe made pri- 
ſoners by the republicans : Ajaccio was taken by 
the patriots, and General Gentili having arrived 


with all the Corſican refugees who were on the 


continent, the ſubmiſſion of the iſland was effect- 
ed without farther oppoſition. Three weeks had 
not yet elaſped, when the En gliſh ſaw themſelves 
driven from Corſica, and forced to abandon the 
gulph of San-Fiorenzo, a ſtation from whence they 
had done much injury to Francc. They were 
not even able to ſave ſome ſhips of war, which 
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were burned in the port of Ajaccio. A miniſter or. 
of the republic immed. ately repaired to the ifland 2 
in order to organize a conſtitutional government. 


Ar the period of the evacuation of Corſica, Treaty of 
Naples, drawn over by the Engliſh to a coalition peace be- 
which could never prove of any utility to her, and Naples 
has expoſed her to dangers from which ſhe will and 
have a difficulty to eſcape, haſtened to fign a trea- France, 
ty of peace with the French republic. It is pro- 
bable, that the extreme moderation which ap- 
pears in it, was owing ſolely to the defire of not 
creating new embarraſſments to the army of Italy, 
of iſolating the court of Rome, and terminating the 
ſiege of Mantua without inquietude. This treaty be- 
tween France and the King of the Two Sicilies 
ua sconeluded by Charles Delacroix miniſter of fo- 
reign relations, named on the part of the republic, 
and the Prince Belmonte Pignatelli, his Majeſty's 
envoy- extraordinary and miniſter-plenipotentiary 
to the court of Madrid. By the firſt article it was 
ſtipulated, that all hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe defi- 
nitively, reckoning from the day of the exchange 
of the ratifications of the treaty ; and till then 
the conditions, ſettled by the armiſtice concluded 
on the fifth June 1796, ſhould continue to have 
full and entire effect. Every anterior act, engage- 
ment, or convention, on the part of either of the 
two contracting parties, which might be contrary 
to the preſent treaty, were revoked and to be re- 
garded as null. It was alſo agreed, that neither 
of the two powers, during the continuance of the 
preſent war, ſhould furniſh to the enemies of the 
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belligerent powers, and engaged to interdict, with. 
out diſtinction, admiſſion into his ports to all ſhips 
of war belonging to theſe, powers, that ſhould 
exceed the number of four at moſt, according to 
the rules preſcribed by ſuch neutrality: the fur- 


ſtores; provifions, or money, under any pretence 
whatever. His Majeſty pledged: himſelf. to ob- 
ſerve the moſt exact neutrality towards all the 


niſhing of ſtores, or merchandize, known by the 
name of contraband, ſhould alſo be prohibited. 
Protection and ſafety ſhould be granted in the 
ports and roads of the Two Sicilies to all French 
trading veſſels whatever might be their number, 
and to all ſhips of war belonging to the repub- 


| he and not exceeding the number. preſcribed by 


the preceding article. The French republic 
and his Majeſty mutually engaged to remove ſe- 
queſtration from all effects, revenues, and proper- 
ty, ſeized, confiſcated, or detained from the citi- 
zens or ſubjects of either power in conſequence of 
the preſent war, and to admit them reſpectively 
to the exerciſe of the legal rights appertaining to 
them. All priſoners made on either fide, inclu- 


ding marines and ſailors, ſhould be reciprocally 
given up within a month, reckoning from the ex- 


change of the ratifications, on paying the debts 
they may have contracted during their captivity. 
The fick and wounded were to continue to be ta- 


ken care of in the reſpective hoſpitals, and ſent 


home when cured. To give a proof of his friend- 
ſhip towards the French republic, and of his ſincere 
de fire to maintain a Nn 2 between the 
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two nations the King conſented to ſet at liberty o C'T. 


every French citizen arreſted and detained in his 
dominions on account of political opinions reſpec. 
ting the French revolution; and all goods and 
property, ſequeſtrated or confiſcated on that ac- 

count, ſhould be reſtored. His Majeſty farther en- 
gaged to make every paſlible ſearch to diſcover, 
and deliver up to the rigour of the laws, the per- 
ſons who in 1793 robbed the laſt miniſter of the 
French republic at Naples of the papers belonging to 
him. It was ſtipulated, that the ambaſſadors or mi- 
niſtets of the two contracting powers ſhould enjoy 
in theit reſpective ſtates the ſame prerogatives and 
precedence, which they enjoyed before the war, 
with the exception of thoſe granted them as am- 
baſſadors of the family. Every French citizen, 
and all thoſe compoſing the fuite of the ambaſſa- 


dor or miniſter, and the ſuite of conſuls and other 


accredited 'agents recognized by the French re- 


public, ſhould enjoy in the territories of the King 


theſſame liberty of religion, as is enjoyed by the in- 
dividuals of nations not catholic, and moſt favour- 
ed in this reſpect. It was farther ſtipulated, that 
as ſoon as poſſible a treaty of commerce ſhould 
be negociated, and concluded: between the-two 
powers, founded on the baſis of mutual utility, 
and ſuch as might aſſure to the French. nation ad- 
vantages equal to thoſe enjoyed in his Majeſ- 
ty's kingdom by the moſt favoured nations; 
and until the completion of this treaty, the com- 
mercial and conſular relations ſhould be re- eſtab- 
liſhed on the ſame footing they exiſted previous 
to the war. Conformably to the fixth article of 
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the treaty concluded at the Hague atithe b&, 
teenth May 1995, the ſame peace; amity, and 
good intelligence, ſtipulated by the preſent treaty 
between the Freneh republic and his Majeſty, 
ſhould have place between him and the Batavian 
republic: and it was likewiſe agreed, that this 
treaty ſhould be ratified, and the ratifieations ex- 
changed within the ſpace of forty days at far. 
theſt, reckoning from the date of figning it. Some 
ſeparate articles were alſo agreed on, by one of 
which Naples was to pay to the French republic 
the ſum of eight millions, and to furniſh a certain 
quantity of naval ſtores, the valueof * was to 
be deducted from this ſum. 


ad is indeed rematkible that the treaties moſt 
ſpeedily concluded, and of the moſt generous te- 
nor granted by the French republic to the mem: 
bers of that coalition which had conſpired her rn« 


In, were thoſe entered into with. the prinees of the 
houſe of Bourbon, whoſe chief ſhe had precipitat- 


ed from his throne. Her indulgence towards the 
ſovereigns of this family proves two eſſential 
points; firſt, that ſhe had in view only the liber- 
ty of France, and not to take revenge on her for- 
mer rulers; and, ſecondly, that the coaleſced 
powers, who had armed to maintain, as they aver- 
red, the regal government in France and the 
throne of the Bourbons, were obviouſly actuated 
by another motive, although, after the recognition 
of the republic by all the Bourbons, they could no 
longer advance this inſidious pretext for their 
hoſtilities, but betrayed the motives of invaſion 
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and partition which had led them to unite, and e- 
vinced that no real and fincere wiſh to ſupport 
the Bourbons had ani aged them. 


Tux armiſtice, which Wanne had formerly 
granted to the Duke of Parma, was now converted 
into a formal treaty between the republic and his 
Royal Highneſs, by the mediation of his Catholic 
Majeſty in the perſon of the Marquis del Campo 
his ambaſſador at Paris. It was concluded by the 
citzen Charles Delacroix, miniſter for foreign af. 
fairs, on the part of the French republic, and by 
Count Pierre Politi and Don Louis Bolla, on the 
part of his Royal Highneſs the Infant Duke of 
Parma, Placenza, and Guaſtalla. After premiſing, 
that the contracting parties were deſirous to re- 
eſtabliſh the friendly connection which formerly 
exiſted between the two ftates, and as far as in 
their power, put an end to the calamities of war, 
the treaty ſtipulated, that every anterior act, en- 
gagement, or convention, on the part of either 
of the two powers, which might be contrary 
to the preſent treaty, ſhould be regarded as 
null. --- Neither of them therefore, during the 
continuance of the preſent war, were to fur- 
niſh to the enemies of the other any ſuccours in 
traops, arms, military ſtores, proviſions or money, 
under whatever title or denomination. His Roy- 
al Highneſs farther agreed not to permit emi- 
grants, or perſons tranſported from the French re- 
public, to refide in his ſtates. Both parties en- 
gaged to remove fequeſtrations from all effects or 
property belonging to the citizens or ſubjects of 
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either power; and confiſcated or ſeized on account 
of the preſent; war, and admit them reſpectively 
to the legal exereiſe of their rights. The contri- 
butions. ſtipulated by the armiſtice ſigned at Pla- 


cenza on the mnth of May lIaſt between General 


Buonaparte on the part of the republic, and the 


Marquiſſes Pallavicini and Phillipo della Rofa on 
the part of the Infant Duke of Parma, were 
diſcharged. No other was to be levied, or de- 
manded; arid if any contribution in money had 


been levied, or any furniſhing of proviſions de- 
manded beyond what was ſtipulated by that ar- 


miſtice, the contributions in money ſhould be re- 


paid, and the furniſhing in kind paid ſor at the 
current price of the places at the time of delivery, 
for the exeeution of which commiſſaries were to 


be named on both ſides. Reckoning from the 


ſigning of the treaty, the ſtates of his Royal 
Highneſs ſnould be treated as thoſe of friendly and 
neutral powers, and if any thing was furniſhed to 
the troops of the republic by the Duke or his ſub- 


jects, it ſhonld be paid for at a price agreed on. 


The French troops were to enjoy free paſſage 
through his dominions, and neither of the con- 
tracting parties were to grant a paſſage to troops 
hoſtile to the other. As both powers were deſirous 
to re-eſtabliſh and increaſe, by ſtipulations reci- 
procally advantageous, the commercial relations 
which formerly exiſted between the reſpective ci- 
tizens and ſubjects, it was ſtipulated, that raw- ſilk, 
grain, rice, oil of olives, cattle, cheeſe, wines, 
oil of petrohum, and other raw commodities 
and produce of the ſtates of his Royal High- 
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neſs, might be imported from them into the terri- o d r. 
tory of the republic without any other reſtrictions 1796. 


than what the neceſſities of the country required. 
Theſe reſtrictions ſhould never ſpecially and ſole- 
ly operate againſt French citizens, and every pre- 
ference ſhould be granted them as to the export 
of theſe articles, whatever future circumſtances 
might occaſion the exportation of them to be ſuſ- 


pended or reſtricted. All manufactured French 


produce might in like manner be introduced into 
the territories of his Royal Highneſs ; and if he 
ſhould reckon it neceſlary- for the proſperity of 
his manufactures to create any reſtrictions or pro- 
hibitions, theſe ſhould never be particular as 
to French manufactures, to which the Duke 
promiſed to give every preference that could 
be granted conſiſtent with the proſperity of 
thoſe of his own dominions. A clauſe of a fimilar 
nature was acceded to, relative to the introduction 
into France of the manufactures of the ſtates of 


his Royal Highneſs. It was farther ſtipulated, 


that a ſeparate convention ſhould be concluded 
relative to the cuſtoms paid on import and export, 
and receivable by either party; and in caſe that 
the republic ſhould not accede to ſuch conven- 
tion, it was expreſsly provided, that theſe impoſts 
ſhould be reſpectively collected, and paid as they 
are by the moſt favoured nations. The product 
of the territory of the republic and of the French 
manufactures, colonies, and fiſheries, were allowed 
free conveyance through the dominions of his 
Royal Highneſs, or to be warehouſed there in or- 
der to be afterwards tranſported into other Italian 
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ſtates, without paying any cuſtoms except an im. 
poſt of tranfit or paſſage towards the maintenance 
of roads, which impaſt ſhould be regulated on a 
moderate footing, as agreed on by the contracting 
parties, at ſa much per quintal and per league. 
The ſtipulations in the preceding clauſe being re- 


eiprocal, were in like manner to be obſerved 


through the whole extent of the French territory, 
as to commodities and merchandize coming from 
the ſtates of the Duke: and as it was underſtood 
by both the contracting parties, that theſe impoſts 
were ſolely intended to defray the expences in- 
curred by maintaining bridges and roads, it was 
expreſsly provided, that commodities and mer- 
chandize tranſported by water ſhould reciprocally 
enjoy an exemption from impoſt. Agreeable to 


the fixth article of the treaty concluded at the 


Hague, the preſent treaty was declared common 
to the Batavian republic; and it was agreed, that 


the ratifications ſhould be exchanged within a 


month at fartheſt. By a ſeparate article his Royal 


Highneſs was obliged to remit one fourth of the 


impoſts upon commodities and merchandize of the 
foil of the republic, her colonies, fiſheries, and ma- 
nufactures, intended for the interior conſumption 


ol his ſtates, and thoſe on export from his terri- | 


tories for the conſumpt of the republic, providing 
that there ſhould be granted by the latter an e- 
qual diminution of impoſt on commodities com- 
ing from the Duke's dominions at their entry on 
the territory of the republic, and on thoſe com- 
ing from the latter and going to his dominions. 
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Tax Pope was much leſs fortunate in his ne- 
ations, which it was difficult for prieſts to con- 
duc with the neceflary candour. After the re- 
turn of his agents Petracci and Vangeliſti, he had 
attempted to renew the conferences at Florence. 
A congregation of cardinals had diſcovered, that 
it was neceflary to ſend to that city the prelate 
Galeppi and the Dominican monk Soldati with 
the Spaniſh miniſter, the Chevalier Azzara, who 
had negociated the armiſtice with which Rome 
was ſo ill content, and which ſhe had fo impru- 
dently violated, by directing the prelate La Greca 
to attempt recovering poſſeſſion of Ferrara at the 
moment the ephemeral ſucceſs of General Wurm- 


ſer had induced her to believe, that ſhe might diſ- 


play her perfidy with impunity. The agents of 
the Pope, accordingly, preſented themſelves to 
the French commiſſioners, but the conference was 
broken off at the firſt propofition: Galeppi re- 
turned to Rome for the purpoſe of procuring more 
ample powers, and a reſpite of ſeven days was 
granted him. Adblind and headſtrong ſtupidity 
had ſeized the facred college, and the ruling fac- 
tion determined the Pope to refuſe the conditions 
impoſed by the French, break the armiſtice, recal 
or ſtop the ſums of money and ſtatues already on 
their way, and, in fine, to have recourſe to arms 
with an inconſiderateneſs that bordered on frenzy. 
A new alliance was contracted with Naples, and a 
new perſecution commenced againſt all who were 


ſuſpected of an adherence to French principles. 


Taxes the moſt vexatious were impoſed, and no- 
thing was neglected that could lead this miſerable 
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oc r. government to its ruin. The exhibition of miracles 
1796. that were performed in all the churches, and pro- 
ceſſions calculated to inflame the minds of the 
multitude againſt the French, were ſucceeded by 
armaments not leſs ridiculous, but ſtill more diſaſ- 
trous. The conſtable Colonna promiſed a regi- 
ment, the prince of Giuſtiniani cavalry, and the 
banker Tortonia his treaſure and his ſervices. 

Rome the holy became Rome the warlike, whilft 
her means were diſſipated, her cedules ſinking 
more rapidly than aſſignats had done in France, 
and free opinions gaining as much as her cedules 
loſt. In vain the wiſdom of the French miniſter 
Cacault ſought to moderate theſe extravagant ſal- 
lies of the pontifical government ; the hope of the 
approaching return of an Imperial army which 
they flattered themſelves would at laſt be more 
fortunate than the former, and the ſuggeſtions of 

Auſtria and England, triumphed. 


The Mo. In the mean time ſymptoms of the ſpirit of li- 
deneſe. berty manifeſted themſelves in Italy in a manner 
. iy 

clare intimidating to its ſovereigns. Reggio, already 
-_ illuſtrious as the birth. place of Arioſto, the greateſt 
. fee. Italian poet, and one of the firſt in the world, had 
| encreaſed her glory by being the firſt to venture to 
proclaim her exalted ſentiments.---Since the twen- 
ty-eighthof Auguſt this town had been in arms, and 
expelled the troops of the Duke of Modena that 
formed its garriſon ; Ferrara and Bologna had 
ſent deputies to felicitate this ſucceſs, and offer 
their aſſiſtance. The regency, that governed the 
ſtates of the Duke of Modena ſince his flight, im- 
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mediately began to repair the fortifications of his 
capital: this proceeding advertiſed the French of 
the neceſſity of preventing it, and having entered 


the town on the eighth, they declared the armiſ- 


tice broken, on account of its not having been ob- 
ſerved by the ſovereign of Modena, and took un- 
der their protection the people of that city and of 
Reggio. The council of regency was ſuppreſſed, 


and replaced by a committee of government com- 


poſed of the citizens Canuti, Medici Valdrighi, 


Cavedoni, Teſti, Cavichioli, and Luoſi. This 
committee took an oath of fidelity to the Frenchre- 


republic, was to govern in its name, and re- 
ceive the oaths of all the ſecondary authorities. 
The members of the former ducal regency were 
| arreſted, and conducted to the citadel of Tortona : 
theſe- were Montecuculli, Scagninelli, Cuodrini, 
Cumpoti, and Prandini. A national guard was 
immediately organized through the whole ſtate, 
and an aflembly convoked at Modena for the pur- 
poſe of uniting the -people of Bologna, n 
and 8 


Tux committee of government in the name of 
the French republic addreſſed to the Modeneſe a 
proclamation, in which they declared that the 
ſuppreſſion of feudal rights being neceſſary to the 
general good and public felicity, they had deter- 
mined with the ſanction of the commiſſioners of 
the Executive Directory of France to decree, that 
feodal juriſdiction was from that moment aboliſhed, 
but that feudal officers of every kind and degree 
would be continued until further orders from the 
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committee, who would afterwards eonfirm or ſup. 
preſs them according to the reſolutions paſſed ref. 
pecting that ſubject. All feudal rights and revenues 
collected under the ancient government, or to be 
collected, ſhould continue to be remitted to the 
national treaſury till farther directions. Reſpect- 
ing the odious privileges of the chace and of 
fiſhing, the committee would ſoon publiſh a pro- 
clamation to ſatisfy the general impatience to ſee 
them ſuppreſſed. Allodial property was to belong 
to the feudatories in abſolute right, and what re- 


garded the immediate abolition of fiefs and every 


feudal juriſdiction ſhould be extended to infeoda- 
tions made on an onerous title. 


Tux principal object of the deliberations of the 
aſſembly of deputies from the four provinces was 
to eſtabliſh the preſervation of their rights. The 
aſſembly accordingly declared permanent and in- 
diſſoluble the union of the four cities of Bologna, 
Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio. For this purpoſe, 
and confiderin g that it was neceſſary to protect 


the public ſafety and common liberty by the 
moſt energetic meaſures of defence, they decreed 


the organization of a ſedentary guard in all the 
confederated territory, the formation of a legion 
compoled of five cohorts, and the eſtabliſhment 


of a council or military commiſſion of five mem- 


bers. They allo reſolved, that a deputation ſhould 
be ſent to Milan, the capital of the free Tranſ- 
padane cities, to maintain amity and fraternity ; 
after this, they decreed the conyocation of ano- 
ther aſſembly at Reggio: all theſe proceedings 
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were ſanctioned by the general-in-chief and the o Cr. 
French commiſſioners. 0 10 1796. 

Bol oN, was alſo occupied with the taſk of Juſt and 
her regeneration, The commiſſioners, appointed ä 
to frame the plan of a conſtitution, did not forget of the Bo- 
that a wiſe and rational democracy was to be its — 
fundamental baſis, and that the benefit of liberty 

would be increaſed, in ſo far as this project of 

a conſtitution approximated to that of France. 

They ſeem to have attained this two-fold pur- 
poſe, but a particular article of their plan oc- 
caſioned a determination, no doubt juſt, yet not 

the leſs generous, on the part of the ſenate. By 

the plan of the commiſſioners, the preſidents of 

the twenty departments, who were to participate 

in the legiſlative and executive power, were to be 

elected by the people from the number of ex-ſe- 
nators. The ſenate rejected this diſtinction, which 
impinged on the laws of equality as well as on 

the original right of the people, and declared that 

the public functions and eſteem were indiſerimi- 

nately the patrimony of all the citizens. This 
conduct did much honour te the ſenate, who juſti- 

fied on this delicate occaſion the idea that had 

been long entertained of their wiſdom and mode- 

ration, and who on that day were ambitious only 
of a glory dear to real patriots, the glory of ad- 
vancing, without violence or confuſion, the hap- 
pineſs of their countty by ſecuring its liberty. 


Is a fitting of the ſenate it was decided unani- Farther 
moully, that the ancient forms and titles ſhould _ = 


be aboliſhed, and that the ſenate, as well as its Bologna. 
Aa 
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individual members, ſhould receive and give only 


the title of citizen. On the afternoon of the ſix- 
teenth, an incredible number of Bologneſe citizens 


and ſoldiers repaired to the grand ſquare, and 


there planted the tree of liberty, to the ſound of 
warlike inſtruments, and amidſt the joyous accla. 


mations of Viva la republica Franceſe, and at night 


a grand illumination took place. The council of 
police, having learned that ſeveral foreign artificers 
were permitted to take no ſteps to legaliſe their 
reſidence, iſſued a proclamation directing all ſhop- 
keepers and maſters of handicrafts to declare the 
number and names of their workmen, both na- 
tional and foreign. By another edict, the ſenate 
prohibited under weighty penalties the exportation 
of every kind of arms. Some perſons, however, 
having indulged in reproaches and menaces to- 
wards others, this conduct occaſioned a tumult, 
during which the popular fury committed ſeveral 
exceſſes. The Biricbini afterwards entered diffe- 
rent houſes, and exacted wine as a recompenſe of 
the fatigue they had undergone, but General 
Buonaparte having arrived, and having been in- 
formed of the offences committed, thought it ne- 
ceſſary to publiſh a proclamation, in which, after 
expreſſing the pleaſure he experienced on obſerv- 
ing the enthuſiaſm which animated the citizens, 
and their firm reſolution to maintain their liberty, 
he informed them, that the conſtitution and the 
national guard would forthwith be organiſed; but 
he was afflicted, he ſaid, by the ſpectacle of the 
exceſſes committed by ſome bad men, undeſerving 


of being citizens ot Bologna. A people abandon- 
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ing itſelf to diſorder was unworthy of liberty, for 
a free people reſpected both perſons and property, 
while anarchy was productive of civil wars and 
every public calamity. He declared himſelf to 
be the enemy of tyrants, but above all the ſworn: 
foe of villains, plunderers, and anarchiſts; and 
that it was his fixed reſolution to order thoſe to 
be ſhot, who, by violating ſocial order, were born 
for the diſgrace and misfortune of the world. Did 
the people of Bologna wiſh, that the French re- 
public ſhould afford them her protection? Did 
they wiſh, that the French army ſhould eſteem 
them, and exert itſelf cordially for their proſperi- 
ty? Did they wiſh, that he himſelf ſhould” be 
hereafter proud of the friendſhip they had profeſ- 
ſed? If fo, he called on them to repreſs.a handful 
of iniquitous wretches, to take care that no perſon 
felt oppreſſion, and that no one, whatever political 
opinions he might entertain, be arreſted except 
by virtue of the law; but above all, that proper- 


ty be reſpected. 


Tux ſenate afterwards publiſhed two declara- 
tions: by the firſt the citizens were invited to 
regard the tree of liberty with enthuſiaſm, but at 
the ſame time with reſpect. It was the ſymbol of 
that noble and auguſt ſentiment which nature 
gives man, which deſpotiſm had ſo long lulled a- 
ſleep in their hearts, and which, after the lapſe of 
five complete ages, the invincible French nation 
had awakened amongſt them. The audacious, 
who ſhould dare to outrage it by word or by deed, 


vere to be declared guilty of treaſon, and puniſh. 
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- ed with death. The citizens were at the fame: 


time called on not to attribute to this tree the 


falſe idea of licentiouſneſs and libertiniſm : it re- 


preſented liberty and civil equality, which placed 
all equally under the authority and protection of 
the law. He, who ſhould dare to diſturb the pub- 
lie tranquillity and order, or inſult the government 
and conſtituted authorities, was immediately to 
de ſhot as an example. The ſecond declaration 
announced, that General Buonaparte feeling in- 
quietude reſpecting the public order, the ſenate 
thought it neceſſary to organize a proviſionary ci- 
vic guard, taken from the body of artiſts and 
tradeſmen, for the defence of the citizens. Eve- 


ry one was invited to reſpect it, and if any pre- 


ſumed to offer it the ſlighteſt inſult, he ſhould ſuf- 
fer the moſt rigorous puniſhment, and even the 
penalty of death. The guard was accordingly 
embodied, and formed patroles in the city for the 
prevention of diſorder. 


Taz ſenate alſo publiſhed an edict, by which 
all foreign religious were ordered in three days to 
leave the town and territory of Bologna. The 
money neceſſary for their journey was to be fur- 
niſhed by the treaſury of their community, and 
the ſuperiors were directed to take care, that they 
carried- off no money, moveables, or books, be- 
longitig to their monaſteries. The fuperiors, 


agents, ſyndics, and other adminiſtrators, could 


not depart until they had rendered an exact 
account : and the departure 'of curates, vicars, fa- 
thers of the oratory, overſeers of their fick, &c. 
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was alſo ſuſpended. - Within eight days, the ſu- 
periors were to preſent an account reſpecting the 
affairs of their communities; no foreigu religious, 
under pretence of travelling, could ſojourn more 
than three days, and no community ſhould ceaſe 
making its uſual payments and its diſtribution of 
alms, or intermit the public functions of religion. 


FERRARA united in all theſe meaſures adopted 
for the eſtabliſhment of a republican adminiſtra- 
tion, and ſeconded with zeal the march of the 
public mind. The oligarchy of Genoa, on the 
contrary, uſed every effort to ſtifle this ſpirit, al- 
though they muſt have foreſeen, on the occaſion 
of the. murder of a Frenchman, that they could 


not diſpenſe with ſhutting up their port againſt 


the Engliſh. If the oligarchy was not favourable 
to the French republic, the Genoeſe people diſ- 


played leſs repugnance; and this circumſtance 


was the real cauſe of the alarm of their govern- 


ment. Notwithſtanding the diſpleaſure which 


the oligarchic faction might experience, the French 
ſolemnized there, with great pomp, the anniver- 
ſary of the fifth year of the republic. All the 
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French veſſels in the port announced it in ihe .- 


morning by falutes of artillery, which were repeat- 


ed at noon and in the evening, while the tri-co- 


loured flag and the flags of the friendly powers 
floated on every fide. The miniſter Faypoult in 
the evening gave in his hotel a fete, where taſte, 
limplicity, and patriotiſm reigned alike. The 
halls, apartments, and garden were ornamented 


Wich emblems and trophies: four flags, the Ge- 
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oer. noeſe, Batavian, Spaniſh, and French were diſplay. 

1796. ed, united by a tri-coloured ribbon, on which was 
inſcribed in letters of gold the word alliance. - In 
the garden, as light as day, were ſeen the tree of 
liberty and the altar of the country, on which the 
ſtatue of liberty was placed. Two orcheſtras 
performed by turns marches and patriotic ſongs ; 
they alſo chanted the Italian hymn commonly 
ſung by the people at Milan: 


Del deſpotico potere, 

Ite al foco, iniqui editti ; 
Son dell' uomo 1 primi dritti 
Eguaglianga e liberta. 


At nine republican dances commenced, and were 
terminated at night with a ſupper ſeaſoned by the 
ſpirit of equality and liberty: at this fete there 
was a very numerous concourſe of ſpectators; the 
miniſter of the King of Sardinia, the Chevalier de 
Nomis, was preſent, but withdrew at an early 


hour. 


Iaſurree· Tu fanatics and the emiſſaries of Auſtria exci- 
2 ted by their inſinuating ſpeeches the inhabitants 
perial of the former Imperial fiefs to riſe in inſurrection 
beh. againſt the French, who had entered theſe fiefs to 
the number of one thouſand men. The peace 
with Naples, however, and the abandoning of the 
Mediterranean by the Engliſh, threw all the ene- 
mies of France into conſternation. While Count 
Girola, the Emperor's miniſter, proteſted againſt 
the refuſal of the Genoeſe government to com- 


municate with him, becauſe he had violated the 
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law of nations by ſtirring up the fiefs, he was o c r. 


buſily engaged in organizing another inſurrection. 
The fief of St Margaret lying in the valley of Scri- 
via, where there is on a height a caſtle capable 
of being defended, was choſen as the place of ren- 
dezvous. He inrolled ſome German priſoners of 
war, who had deſerted 'by the negligence of the 
French, and ſent them by way of Torriglia to St 
Margaret: he had alſo eſtabliſhed agents on the 
road, who furniſhed them with military allowances. 
A part of theſe recruits took the road of Seſtri and 
Levanti, paſſing by Sala where the Ducheſs of 
Parma refided, and returned to the Auſtrian army 
in the Venetian territory. The emigrants from 
the fiefs repaired to St Margaret, and were to be 
joined there by other malcontents, when every 


thing was ready for the inſurrection. Several 


noted agents, and among others Siſto-Quagla, 
Balleſtrieri, D*Arquata, and the prieſt Coirazza, 
rambled through the fiefs, circulating every where 
the manifeſtoes of Wurmſer. This general was 


informed of the plan, and had ſent from Mantua 


Colonel Mercantini, who had lived ſeyeral days 
concealed at Genoa in the houſe of Count Girola, 
where he concerted this plan with the aſſiſtance 
of ſome German officers, priſoners of war and at 
large on their parole. The ſecret practices of all 
theſe agents, and the conveyance of powder and 
other warlike ſtores into the fiefs, had excited ſuſ- 
picions, and the plot was ſoon diſcovered. The 
miniſter Faypoult ſent an expreſs to Buonaparte to 
inform him of what was contriving, when the 
latter immediately ordered the governor of Torto- 


1796. 
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na to ſend a detachment to St Margaret and the 
other fiefs. In the caſtle of St Margaret there were 
about three hundred perſons, who fled at the 
approach of the French, and the lord of the fief, 
one Malaſpina, alſo ſaved himſelf with his fa. 
mily. The particulars of this expedition are un- 
known, but many perſons were arreſted in arms, and 
depots of arms and ſtores were diſcovered, which, it 
is faid, were carried by the muleteers during night 
from a village in the vicinity of Genoa, where the 
emiſſhries of Count Girola had ſecreted them. A 
perſon, holding a confidential office under the Ge- 
noeſe government, Was reported to be rn 
in ä allalr. n 


Waadt ions bad Wand, ever ceaſed in the 
mountainous part of Montferrat: the aſſaſſins had 
often diſperſed the convoys deſtined for the 
French armies, and ſome months before had kill- 
ed General Dujard of the artillery. The in- 
quietude felt by Buonaparte as to the ſecurity 
of this important line of communication was al- 
layed by a letter from General Gaunier at Ten- 
da, informing him that the Barbets had been 
every where defeated and put to flight. Ferrous, 
one of their chiefs, was killed at Roccabigliera, 
and another chief, named Contin, had been over- 
taken by a muſket-ſhot, that precipitated him 
from the peak of a mountain. Many of their 
companions had implored mercy, and promiſed 
to give intelligence of their aſylums and accom- 
plices : General Buonaparte might, therefore, re- 
gard theſe aſſaſſins as diſperſed and in no reſpect 
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dangerous, and ſcarcely a day elapſed without a 
great number of them being ſhot. 


Mirax was the town, in which the republican 
principles particularly diſplayed themſelves with 
the greateſt eclat. The twenty-ſecond of Septem- 


ber, the feſtival of the foundation of the French 


republic, was celebrated there with a pomp and 
ſolemnity, worthy of the grandeur of the event 
and of the ſentiment it inſpired in a people, fond 
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ol liberty, and eager to teſtify their gratitude to 


their deliverers. Early in the morning the can- 
nans of the caſtle announced the return of that 
day ſo glorious to France and memorable to 
the univerſe, and the citizens prepared for its joy- 
ous celebration. At eight, the general congreſs 
of ſtate, the ſupreme council, and the two other 
tribunals of juſtice, repaired to the municipality, 
where a numerous body of national guards, inter- 
mixed with French troops, were ranged in files a- 
long the extenſive courts of the national palace, 
and along the ſtreet leading to the cathedral. A 
corps of French officers aſſembled at the palace of 
Serbelloni, where General and Madame Buona- 
parte reſided. At nine the whole train ſet out, 
preceded by a detachment of artillery-men with 
two cannons ; a detachment of French grenadiers 
next appeared, and were followed by a battalion 
of the national guards with military muſic. The 
municipality and tribunals of juſtice walked in 
groups without any of thoſe vain diſtinctions for- 
merly regarded as of ſuch ſerioys importance, and 
were occupied ſolely with the celebration of a re- 
ü 1 B b | 
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OCT. publican feſtival, a novelty to this extenſive. city. 
1796: As ſoon as they had reached the public ſquare, 


the general-in-chief and his brilliant eſcort of ge- 


nerals and officers of the etat-major arrived, and 


took their ſtation on the right fide of the ſquare ; 
the municipality, the congreſs, and the other au- 
thorities, occupied a double eftrade fronting the 
cathedral, while the French troops and national 
guards on duty were ranged on the left, both 
fides of the entrance being garniſhed with mu- 
ficians. The cannon, placed in front of the for- 
mer archducal palace, announced the commence- 
ment of the rejoicings. A tree of liberty, more 
grand and beautiful than the firſt, was planted, 
and ſeveral ſpeeches fuitable to the occaſion were 
pronounced. The general-in-chief, the Commil- 
fioner Garreau, and the ſuperior officers, all on 
borſebaek, were the principal ornament of the 
fpeQacle. The French and national troops defil- 
ed by platoons before them, and, making the cir- 
cuit of the ſquare, took the road leading to the 
gate L' Orient, whether the general and his re- 


tinue proceeded in their return to the palace of 


Serbelloni, to which place the conſtituted authori- 
ties with all their attendants repaired on foot. 


Near the palace, a temple was raiſed with a 
ſtatue of liberty. The goddeſs herſelf appeared in 
a ſuperb triumphal car drawn by fix beautiful 
ſteeds; ſhe was a young female dreſſed in the 
Grecian ſtyle, and waving a tri-coloured banner. 
Six boys ornamented with. garlands of flowers and 

follage, and carrying emblems of liberty trium- 
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phant, tyranny vanquiſhed, and coalition craſhed, o d T, 
ſported around her. Between theſe garlands there 1796. 
appeared a large inſcription, ſhewing the names of © © 
the armies who have deſerved well of their country, 

and in another part was ſeen the name of Lombardy 
preſented. to the goddeſs by a genius, who implor- 

ed her fayour in behalf of theſe delightful regions. 

This car, after appearing at the palace of the ge- 

- neral, made the tour of the city, and then return- 

ed to the ſquare of the national palace during the 
entertainment, of which the general in perſon did 

the honours. After dinner the train repaired, 
during the diſcharge of artillery, to the public 

walk of the gate L' Orient, and aſſiſted at games 

which recalled the beſt days of Greece. There 

were horſe and foot races, performed by the French 

officers and Milaneſe citizens; ; and the evening 

was enlivened with theatrical repreſentations, 

dances, and rapturous demonſtrations of joy, while 
acclamations reſounded on every ſide of Vive la 
republigue Francaiſe ! vive le Jour de ſa fondation /! 

and may the fifth epoch of its anniverſary be- 

come. the firſt of our .Lombardic and: Italian re- 

public 10 | 


Tax e * not r itſelf to ani- Addreſſes 
mate the people by the ſpectacle of feſtivals, pub- Publiſhed 


liſhed addreſſes not leſs encouraging, among which 
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or. that To all good citizens and friends of their coun. 


— I 


try was particularly remarkable. This addreſs 
began by obſerving, that the firſt elementary prin- 
ciple of the ſocial virtues is public inſtruction, 
which announces to nations their approaching 
happineſs ; and wherever its dawn appears, the 
ſun of liberty rapidly emerges from the horizon in 
all its ſplendour. Greece is equally celebrated 
for its martial ſpirit and its knowledge, and the 
fame of its philoſophers diſputes the palm of glo- 
ry with the renown of its captains, The latter 
have cruſhed tyrants : but the former proclaimed 


an energetic ſentiment, which has been tranſmit. 


ted from generation to generation ;---a ſentiment 
which, notwithſtandin g obſtacles of every kind, 
has reſounded in the ears of nations the ſacred 
name of liberty. France, the rival of the glory 
of Greece, has ſhaken off the yoke : ſhe has awak- 
ened alarm in the ſouls of tyrants ang hope in the 
breaſts of the people: but the torch of philoſophy 
preceded. the gleam of her inyincible fword. 


With the arms of reafon ſhe perſuaded the peo- 


ple that they ought to be free ;-- and the people 
wiſhed to be ſo. She ae that a free peo- 
ple would overwhelm the forces of all the deſpots 
of the earth ; and the people hare beheld t the ſa- 


bled before the republican andards. Italy firſt 
gave an aſylum to the ſciences and arts of Greece; 
and if hitherto ſhe hag not diſplayed thoſe proots 
of energy, that might have been expected from a 
nation placed by nature in a country, which 
its ſituation, reſources, and population, ſeem to 
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have deſtined for liberty, the primary cauſe of this 
muſt be ſought in the eternal obſtacles, which the 
union of tyranny and fanaticiſm has oppoſed to 
public inſtruction, in ſtifling by every odious means 


the germ of independence, which this happy cli- 


mate has depoſited in the hearts of its inhabitants. 
Our firſt duty,” continued they, © in the favour- 
able circumſtances we enjoy, is to open to- Italian 
genius 2 vaſt career, where, treating of the great 


national intereſts, it may render familiar to the 


people the eternal principles of liberty and equa- 
lity, make known to them the extent of their 


rights and the facility of recovering them, and at 


the ſame time point out the rocks, on which thoſe 
who paſs rapidly from ſervitude to freedom are 
in danger of being wrecked. Such is the object 
we have in view by eſtabliſhing a prize to him, 
who ſhall produce the beſt treatiſe on the impor- 
tant queſtion we have propoſed.* You, who in 
peace cultivate letters, let the love of your coun- 
try and of glory arouſe yqu! If you have been 
condemned to ftifle your ſentiments under the 
ancient tyranny, when to utter truth was a crime, 
proceed now under the genial auſpices of a victo- 
rious army and a general not leſs invincible than 
friendly to humanity ; fear not to raiſe your 


voice, and offer to our common country the teſti- 


mony of your knowledge and of your talents.--- 


FO OI 
* 


WE $44 


_ 


* This addreſs was the programma of a prize, which the 
Lombardic adminiſtration propoſed for the beſt treatiſe on 
the following queſtion : Which is the free government beſt cal. 
culated to promote the happineſs of Traly? > 
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ocT. And ye, who ſtill groan under the yoke of tyrants, 
. baniſh every fear: in your hands are placed 
means the moſt prompt to expel them from their 
uſurped thrones: write, . expoſe them to the 
people in all their nakedneſs, and they will incite 
no other ſentiment than hatred; Make known 

to the people their ſtrength, and they will emerge 
from the abaſement in which ſo many ages of ſer- 

a vitude have retained them. Recount the victo- 
ries of their deliverers and the happineſs of the 
in that have already. liberated - themſelves 
from ſlavery. Remind them of the ancient glo- 
ry of Italy and that now opened to her : place be- 
fore their eyes the oppreſſion prepared for them by 
tyrants, if, after being menaced with an immediate 
fall, the latter ſhould again return to their totter- 
ing thrones. Sound in their ears the lamentations 
of their children condemned to perpetual ſervi- 
tude, and the maledictions with which future ge- 
nerations will load the preſent, if they ſuffer the 
fortunate moment to eſcape, which perhaps may 
never return. Then will the nation aſſume the 
majeſtic attitude that becomes it: it will deſpiſc 
and ſurmount every obſtacle; the moſt diſtant deſ- 
pots will grow pale at the name of the people, 

| and you will enjoy the glory of having by your 
writings produced theſe important conſequences. 
Neither difficulties nor danger ought to retard 

vou: every thing is eaſy to him who wiſhes to be 
free. Be bold,---write the hour of freedom has 

prrived.” | 
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A wRITTEN application, ſigned by ſeveral thou: 
ſands of the inhabitants, was made to the gene- 
ral adminiſtration of Lombardy, reminding them 
that the nation expected, they would confider it 
as an eſſential and ſacred object of attention to 
procure from the general. in- chief the liberty of 
bearing arms, and requeſting them to make known 
to him their ardent deſire to contribute by all poſ- 
fible means to the triumph of the common cauſe: 
and that on obtaining this liberty, they would u- 
nite with his victorious phalanxes in oppoſing the 
inſenſate attempt of the tyrants, who had ſo long 


oppreſſed them. By procuring the arming of a f 


Lombard legion they would confound their perfi- 
dious enemies, who deſcribed them as men effe- 
minate and incapable of bearing arms. They 
would then evince, that they were not unworthy 
of the friendſhip of the French republic, and that 
they deſerved its ſupport. By theſe means their 
fate would be irrevocably determined ; for the 
French republic, juſt and generous, would never 
abandon, whatever might be the viciflitude of e- 
vents, a people, who voluntarily appeared in arms 
to defend a cauſe which was their own. 


Tux general adminiftration on the ſixth, infor- 
med General Buonaparte of the application made 
to them by the patriots, and of their requeſting 
the formation of a Lombard legion; that they 
were informed fimilar applications were preparing 
on the part of thoſe citizens, who had not an op- 
portunity of participating in the firſt, and alſo in 
the different Lombardic provinces which all en- 
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tertained the ſame wiſh : and that, called on to 
perform the moſt ſacred of duties, they would do 
ſo with zeal and ſatisfaction. The adminiftration 
therefore hoped, that the general would ſecond 
the defire of a people who wiſhed to be free, and 
that he would not oppoſe their taking arms for 
the defence of their country, and to combat ene- 
mies who were equally hoſtile to him. The general 


granted them the liberty of forming ſeveral batali- 


ons, of which one wasto be compoſed of patriots from 
all the different ſtates ia Italy. Accordingly the 
citizen La Hoz, commander of the Lombard le- 
gion, publiſhed a circular addreſs to the diſbanded 


| ſoldiers, Piedmonteſe, Niceans, and Savoyards, as 


well as to all the patriots of Italy, inviting them to 
enter into the new battalions, where they would 
be employed according to their talents. The a- 
vowed motive of this was to put themſelves in a 
condition to defend their common rights by force of 
arms, and to ſecure the liberty of the new republic. 


Arrrxrrvz to direct public opinion, Buona- 
parte, fearing they might miſlead and deceive the 
people of Genoa, wrote a letter to General Ber- 
thier, which was publiſhed at Milan. In this let- 
ter he mentioned, that he was informed ſeveral 
Genoele merchants, in conſequence of an intrigue, 
had left Genoa in great haſte, and taken refuge in 
Milan, pretending that the French were to bom- 
bard Genoa, He therefore directed, that they 
ſhould be ordered to leave Lombardy immediate- 
ly and return home, as it was his wiſh to deprive 
the malevolent of all means of diſturbing the Ge- 
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noeſe people, to whom the army of Italy. owed 
eſſential obligations, both on account of the grain 
they had procured in a period of ſcarcity, and the 
friendſhip they had always manifeſted towards the 
republic. At the moment the Genoeſe had ſhut 


their ports againſt the Engliſh, and expelled the 


Emperor's miniſter who had excited inſurrections 


in the Imperial fiefs, they had certainly more 


powerful claims to the e of the French 
republic. ; | 


From a ſimilar motive Buonaparte made public 
a letter addreſſed to Cardinal Mattei, in which, after 
remarking that the circumſtances the latter was 
placed in were truly difficult and novel, he ſtated, 


». + 


His letter | 
to Cardi« 
nal Mat. 


tei. 


that it was te this cauſe alone he wiſhed to attri- 


bute the eſſential faults committed by him. The 


moral and Chriſtian virtues, which all the world 


recognized in the cardinal, made the general ear- 
neſtly deſire, that he would retutn to his dioceſe, 
and aſſure all the miniſters of religion, and all the 
religious of the different congregations, of the ſpe- 
cial protection the French general would grant 
them, whilſt they forbore to ntermeddle 1 in the po- 
litical affairs of the people. 


By an arretẽ of the commandet-in-chief the u- 
niform of the legions of the Ciſpadane cities was 
to be the ſame as that of the Milaneſe, and on 
this ſubject he explained himſelf in very explicit 
terms, obſerving that there ſhould be only one 
for all the independent ſtates. An edict of the 
twenty-cighth ordered all ſtrangers, prieſts as well 
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as ſeculars, employed in offices under the regal 
government, and thoſe who had been in the ſer- 
vice of the Arch-duke and Emperor, to leave the 
Milanefe in fifteen days, unleſs they had been in 
employment for upwards of fifteen years; but the 
congreſs of ſtate might continue in office, if they 
judged expedient, thoſe who had been formerly 
employed. The generaladminiſtration of Lombardy 
publiſhed an arretè of the commiſſioners of the Di- 
reQory, importing that free paſſage through Lom- 


bardy was re-eſtabliſhed, and all without diſtinc- 
tion ſhould enjoy it as formerly, on paying the 


Procla- 
mation to 
the Ro- 


fame impoſts and obſerving the ſame precautions 
and rules as heretofore : but the general admini- 
ſtration ſhould be reſponſible for all effects, provi- 
lions, and other articles, which the malevolent, 
profiting of this liberty, might attempt to conyey 
to the hoſtile army. 


Tux Ciſpadane confederation addreſſed a pro- 
clamation to the people of Romagna with the con- 


currence of the commandant for the French re- 


public. In it they informed thoſe, who being ſi- 
tuated on their frontiers were uneaſy as to the fate 
awaiting them, or uncertain as to the conduct they 
ought to adopt, that the reſolutions of a free peo- 
ple . ought to occafion them no alarm. The 


_ . enthuſiaſm which animated the Ciſpadane peo- 
ple, and the ſacred tie which united them, 
would never fuffer them to forget, that the firſt 
of laws is to reſpect the rights of others. We 
know too well,” ſaid they, that with you per- 
fons intermix, who circulate infidious language, 
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and counſel you to regard us, if not with horror, 
at leaſt. with contempt. To you they repreſent 
us as rebels to religion; come amongſt us, and you 
uill ſee, that we are as zealous obſervers of it as 
you, but that we are alſo the defenders of our 


* 
o r. 


— 


rights and our liberty. Such are the ſentiments 


which animate us, and believe them worthy of 
yourſelyes. Enjoy tranquillity, but do not ſuffer 
yourſelves to be ſeduced by the chimerical project 
of diſturbing our freedom: it is the ſacred object 
to which all our wiſhes are directed; it is the au- 
guſt ſtandard, which we will defend to the laſt 
drop of our blood; it is the unfading crown, 
which we earneſtly wiſh to tranſmit to our chil- 
dren,---a crown worthy both of the admiration of 
the living and the luffrages of poſterity, who My 
never unjuſt,” 


Tux committee of government publiſhed, in 
the name of the French republic, a proclamation ; 
aboliſhing nobility for ever within its territory. 
No perſon was to bear any title except that of Ci- 
tizen, or that conferred by his office or profeſſion. 
All armorial bearings, liveries, and other diſtinc- 
tive marks of nobility ſhould diſappear within 
eight days, and every corporation requiring proofs 
of nobility was aboliſhed. Contraveners were de- 
clared enemies of the conſtitution and the coun- 
try, and to be ſeverely puniſhed. The council 
of general defence, eſtabliſhed by the fœderative 
congreſs, addreſſed a proclamation to the provi- 
ſionary governments of the four nations, inviting 
them to haſten the levy of the troops. Already, 
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tuted authorities feed the flame; let their carey 
be extended to the ſoldiers, military parades, evo- 
lutions, and the inſignia of war. Let the name of 
Defender of Liberty become dear and illuſtrious: 
her favourite children are thoſe who appear in 
arms to eftabliſh and ſecure her triumphs: the plan 
given | by General Buonaparte would ſoon be 
put in execution, and it would ſerve as a general 


rule. They called on their countrymen to la- 


bour in adyancing the common cauſe of freedom 
by gaining numerous ſoldiers in its behalf, and 


every where let the cry be Te g arms ; let the muſket 


and the cannon; the cohorts and the legions act in 
concert for the preſervation of liberty and equality, 
and OPEN the national mins wok and glory, 


Tux detail of the various events, which produc, 


» ed i in Italy a new order of thin g8, has led us from 


| — at the military operations of Buonaparte, Other ge- 


nexrals would not, like him, oblige the hiſtorian 


to preſent their tranſactions to poſterity under the 
varied aſpect of warlike, political, legiſlative, di- 
plomatic and adminiſtrative ; and the narrative of 
their campaigns would certainly not furniſh ma- 
terials for ſo many digreſſions. But as in this re- 
ſpect the ſubject is complicated, and as a relation 


of the firſt efforts, made by a celebrated people for 


the recovery. of their liberty, naturally creates a 
kind of intereſt, we have endeavoured to collect 


materials, which will ſupply an abler writer with 


f the means of N hercanter's a more en 
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hiſtory. Let us then return to the new an. 
of the conqueror of Italy. = 


Tux Auftrians profits by the reſiſtance of 
Mantua, and by the neceſſity the French experi- 
enced of retaining the greater part of their forces 
before that place, to form a new army and rein- 
force the wreck of that of Wurmſer cantoned 
on the other fide of the Lavifio and the Piava, 

Venice afforded them in her territories every aid, 

which might not appear an open and decided pro- 
tection, but at the ſame time ſupply their wants. 
An Auſtrian party having attempted to croſs the 
Piava, and eſtabliſh themſelves at Caſtel- Franco, 
Maſſena diſpatched from his head-quarters at Baſ- 
ſano Leclerc, chief-of-brigade, who' compelled the 
enemy to eyacuate Caſtel-Franco on the eleventh, 
and kept them on the other fide of the Piava. 
General Vaubois on his fide compelled the Auſ- 
trians, who attempted to croſs the Laviſio to re- 
pals the river, but their force being ſtrongly increaſ- 
ed. and a new army formed and aſſembled under 
the command of General Alvinzi, the iriferiority of 
the French obliged them to concentrate them- 
ſelves, abandon Trent, Roveredo, Baſſano and 
Vicenza, and fall back on the line of the Adige. 


Od the ſecond of November, General Guieux 
advanced to St Michael, and after an obſtinate re- 
fiſtance on the part of the Imperialiſts ſucceeded 
in making himſelf maſter of that poſt, burning 
the bridges which they had thrown over the A- 
fige, and taking three hundred and fifty priſoners. 
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During this attack, the Imperialiſts, wiſhing to 
make a favourable diverſion to aid thoſe who de- 
fended St Michael, marched from their poſts at 
Segonzano and Cembrea to penetrate to Lavis 
and cut off General Guieux's retreat. Vaubois 
on learning this movement detached General Fio- 


rella to meet them, who with great vigour defeat- 


ed and repulſed them as far as Segonzano, faking 
about one hundred priſoners. The enemy's loſs 
in this affair was eſtimated at twelve hundred kill- 
ed and wounded, and four hundred and 0 r pri 


ſoners. 


BUonaranrs, being informed that an Auſtrian 
corps. was advancing and had already encamped 
on the Piava, immediately detached General 
Maſſena with a corps of obſeryation to Baſſano on 
the Brenta, with orders to retreat to Vicenza the 
inſtant the enemy ſhould have paſſed the Piava. 
He alſo ordered General Vaubois to attack the Auſ- 


trian poſts in the Trentin, and above all to drive 
them from their poſitions between the Laviſio and 


the Brenta. The attack took place on the ſe- 
cond, when the French encountered a very ſpirit- 
ed reſiſtance ; General Guieux carried St Michael, 


and burnt the enemy's bridge; but the Auſtri- 


rians rendered abortive the attack of the French 
on Segonzano, and the eighty-fifth demi-brigade 
was very ill treated. The French took five hundred 
priſonets, and killed a great number of the enemy. 
On the third, Buonaparte ordered Segonzano to 
be attacked, as the poſſeſſion of it was neceſſary; 
andat the ſame moment the general, being inform- 
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ed the he Imperialifs had paſſed the Piava, preſſed for- N O v. 
ward in perſon with Augereau's diviſion; and, hav- 1796. 
ing effected a junction with the diviſion of Mafſena 
at Vicenza, marched on the fifth to meet the Auſ- 

trians who had paſſed the Brenta. It was neceſſary 

for the French to ſtrike like a thunder- bolt, and 

ſweep the Imperialiſts before them. The action 

was obſtinate and bloody, but the advantage in- 

clined to the fide of the French, who remained in 
poſſeſſion of the field of battle, while the Auftri- 

ans repaſſed the Brenta. The republican army 

took one piece of cannon, five hundred priſoners, 

and killed a great many ; the French general 

Lanus was wounded. 


Doug Nd theſe tranſactions, the Auſtrians had at- 
tacked General Vaubois in ſeveral points, and 
threatened to turn him; this obliged him to re- 
treat to La Pietra, his right being ſupported by 
the mountains, and his left by Mori. The ene- 
my did not appear on the ſixth: on the day 
following a moſt obſtinate action enſued, in which 
the French took two pieces of cannon and thir- 
teen hundred priſoners, but on the approach of 
night a panic ſeized part of the troops. On the 
eighth, this diviſion occupied a poſition at Rivoli 
and La Corona, by means of a bridge which Buo- 
naparte had ordered to be thrown over the 
river. 


Ha vir received intelligence of the tranſactions 
in the Tyroleſe, the general-in-chief departed in 
great haſte on the ſeventh, and arrived with the 
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No v. troops at Verona on the day Glowing at-noon, 


1796. 
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On the eleventh he learned that the Auſtrians, af 
ter leaving Montebello, had encamped at Villa- 
Nova; the troops accordingly advanced from Ve- 
rona, and fell in with their vanguard at St Mar- 
tin, who were routed and purſued by General Au- 
gereau for three miles and a half. On the twelfth 
at day-break the French found themſelves in pre- 
ſence of the enemy: it was neceſſary to engage 
them inſtantly; the attack was accordingly made 
with ſkill and gallantry, Maſſena's diviſion affail- 
ing their left, and Augereau's their right. The ſuc- 
ceſs of both was complete: Augereau made hirh- 


ſelf maſter of the village of Caldero, and took two 


hundred priſoners : Maſſena ſeized on a height 
that flanked the Imperialiſts, and took five pie- 
ces of cannon, But the rain, which fell in 
torrents, having changed ſuddenly into a; kind 
of cold hail driven by the wind into the faces 
of the French troops, was favourable to the 
enemy. From this circumſtance the Auſtri- 


ans, being reinforced by a corps de reſerve which 


had no ſhare in the action, ſucceeded in reta- 


king the height; and at night both armies re- 


tained their reſpective poſitions. Theſe inferior 
engagements, and the neceſlity the diviſion of 


Vaubois felt of abandoning ſucce ſſively all their 


poſts in the Tyrol, announced a more impor- 
tant and deciſive ſtruggle which could not be long 


procraſtinated, and Arcola witneſſed a renewal of 


pProdigies, that rivalled thoſe of Lodi, and W 


* them. 
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F BUoNAPARTE, having learned that the Imperial Now! 


army under Field-Marſhal Alvinzi approached 


— 


Verona for the purpoſe of forming a junction with Rattle of 
the column of his army in the Tyrol, defiled along Arcola. 


the Adige with the diviſions of Augereau and 


Maſſena, and in the night of the fourteenth threw 
a bridge of boats acroſs at Ronco, where the 
French troops paſſed the river. The general was 
in hopes of arriving in the morning at Villa-Noya, 
and by that means taking the enemy's park of 
artillery and magazines, and attacking them in 
flank and rear. He had directed General Vau- 
bois to watch with his diviſion the point of Rivo- 
li, and keep in check the column of the Auſtrian 
right under General Davidovich ; the caſtle and 
fort of Breſcia, and the poſts of Verona, Peſchiera, 
and Porto- Legnago were in a reſpectable ſtate of 
defence. The head - quarters of General Alvinzi 
were at Caldero: but having got intelligence of 
the movements of the French, he had ſent a regi- 
ment of Croats, and ſome Hungarian regiments, 
into the village of Arcola, a poſt extremely ſtrong 
by its poſition in the midſt of marſhes and canals. 


Brok day- break the diviſions of Maſſena and 
Augereau had completed the paſſage of the Adige, 


and advanced on the two cauſeways that traverſe 


an impracticable moraſs for ſeveral. miles. The 
column of the left, commanded by Maſſena, firſt 
encountered and drove in the Auſtrian advanced 
poſts, while the column under Augereau, after 
having in like manner compelled their poſts to fall 
back, was ſtopped at the village of Arcola, now 
IM 
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occupied by the Imperialiſts, who garniſhed with 
troaps the tides of a dyke along which it was ne- 
ceſſary to paſs. A canal that flanked this dyke 
on the fide of the village hindered the French 
from turning it, and to get poſſeſſion of it they 
had to paſs under the enemy's fire, and croſs by a 


mall bridge defended by the Imperialiſts, who 


kept up a terrible diſcharge from ſeveral of the 
adjacent houſes which they had fortified. The 
French troops made feveral efforts to carry the 
bridge; but not having diſplayed in the firſt at- 
tempt the ſame audacity as at the bridge of Lodi, 
they were repulſed m reiterated attacks. It was 
in vain that their generals, feeling the importance 
of the moment, precipitated themſelves at the head 
of the columns to induce them to paſs the little 
bridge of Arcola: this exceſs of courage proved 
only injurious to themſelves; for they were al- 
moſt all wounded; and the Generals Verdier, 
Bon, Verne, and Laſnes, carried out of the 


field. Augereau, laying holding of a ſtandard, 


advanced to the extremity of the bridge, where 
he remained for ſeveral minutes without pro- 
ducing any effect. It was however abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to paſs this bridge, or take a circuitous 
route of feveral leagues, which would have made 
the whole operation mifcarry. Buonaparte, ap- 
priſed of the difficulties experienced by Augereau, 
ordered General Guieux to deſcend the Adige 
with a corps of two thouſand men, and croſs the 
at a ferry two miles below Ronco and oppoſite 
Albaredo. He was then to bear down on the 
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village of Arcola and turn it; but this march was 


long, and the day far advanced; it was however 
of the utmoſt importance to carry Arcola in order 
to get on the enemy's rear, before they could pro- 
cure intelligence of the movement. The general 
therefore haſtened to the ſpot; he aſked the ſol- 


diers if they ſtill were the conquerors of Lodi; 


his preſence produced an emotion of enthuſiaſm a- 
mong the troops, which confirmed him in his de- 


termination to riſk the paſſage. He leaped off his 


horſe, and ſeizing a ſtandard ruſhed forward at 
the head of the grenadiers towards the bridge, 
crying, Follow your general. The column mov- 
ed forward a' moment, and had reached within 
thirty paces of the bridge, whea the terrible fire of 
the Auſtrians made it recoil at the very inſtant the 
enemy were on the point of flying. Generals 
Vignole and Laſnes were wounded, and Muiron 
the general's aid-de-camp was killed. Buonaparte 
himſelf was thrown from his horſe into a marſh, 
from whence he extricated himſelf with difficulty 
under the enemy's fire, He mounted again, and 
the column rallied, but the Imperialiſts did not 
venture to adyance from their intrenchments, 


Tux French were now obliged to renounce the 
defign ot forcing the village in front, and to wait 
the arrival of General Guieux, who, altho' he did 
not reach Arcola till night, ſucceeded in carrying 


the village, taking four pieces of cannon and a 
great number of priſoners. Buonaparte however 
thought it expedient to evacuate the village, oh _ 
learning that the * had removed Al 
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their baggage and magazines to Vicenza, and ad. 
vanced with almoſt all their forces towards Ronco'to 


give battle, having with this intent re-occupied 


Arcola in conſiderable ſtrength. At day-break 
on the ſixteenth the Auſtrians attacked the French 
in every direction: the column of General Maſſe. 
na on the left defeated the enemy after an obſti- 
nate conteſt, and purſued them to the gates of Cal. 
dero, taking fifteen hundred priſoners with fix 
pieces of cannon and four ſtandards. Augereau's 
column in like manner repulſed the Auſtrians, but 
could not fucceed in forcing the village of Arcola, 
notwithſtanding repeated attempts. A judgment 
may be formed of the firmneſs diſplayed on both 
ſides, from the different attacks that happened at 
this village, where ſeveral generals were wounded, 


The ſame evening, Buonaparte, at the head of a 


column carrying faſcines, advanced to the canal 
on the right of the Adige with a deſign to effect a 
paſſage, but found it impracticable from the rapi- 
dity of the current. With this column Adjutant- 
general Vial afterwards traverſed the canal with 
the water up to his neck, but was obliged to re- 
turn without effecting a diverſion of any conſe- 
quence : in this expedition, Elliot, aid-de-camp 
of Buonaparte, was killed. | | 


I the night-of the fixteenth the French general 
ordered bridges to be thrown oyer the canals and 


marſhes, and a new attack was planned for the 
day following. General Maſſena was to advance 


by the cauſeway on the left, while Augereau, for 
the third time, attacked the celebrated village 
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ot Arcola; and a third column was to croſs the N ov. 


canal in order to turn the village. Part of the 1796. 


garriſon of Porto-Legnago, with fifty dragoons and 
four pieces of artillery, received orders to make a 


diverſion by turning the enemy's left. Early in i 


the morning the engagement commenced; Ge- 
neral Maſſena on the left, General Robert in the 
centre, and General Augereau on the right. The 
Imperialiſts, having vigorouſly attacked the cen- 
tre, obliged it to fall back, on which Buonaparte 
drew the thirty ſecond from the left, and placed 
it in ambuſh in the woods: the moment the Auſ- 
trians, in impelling back the centre, were on the 


point of turning the right of the French, General 


Gardanne, at the head of the thirty-ſecond ſal- 


lied from his ambuſcade, and taking them in 


flank made a dreadful carnage. The enemy's 
left was ſupported by the marſhes, and kept in 
check the French right by their ſuperior numbers. 
Buonaparte ordered the citizen Hercules, the offi- 
cer of his guides, to ſelect twenty-five men of his 
company, and advancing half a league along the 
Adige turn all the marſhes which ſupported the 


_ Auſtrian left, and fall afterwards at full gallop on 


the enemy's backs, 'at the ſame time making ſe- 
yeral trumpets ſound. This manœuvre was com- 
pletely ſucceſsful : the Auſtrian infantry gave 
way, and General Augereau took advantage of 
the moment; but the enemy, although retreating, 
ſill made refiſtance, when a ſmall column of eight 
or nine hundred men with four pieces of cannon, 
whom the general- in- chief had directed to defile 
through Porto-Legnago, and after taking a po- 
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ſition in the rear of the Imperialiſts fall on their 
backs during. the combat, ſucceeded in complete- 
ly putting them to the rout. General Maſſena, 


who had returned to the centre, marched ſtraight 


to the village of Arcola, which he took, and pur- 


ſued the enemy nearly as far as the village of St Bo- 


nifacio; but night prevented the continuance of 
the purſuit. In this battle the French took be- 
tween four and five thouſand priſoners, four ſtand 


ol colours, eighteen pieces of cannon, a great ma- 


ny waggons, ſeveral of which were loaded with 
pontoons, and an immenſe number of ladders col. 
lected by the Auſtrian: army with a deſign to 
ſcale Verona. The Imperialiſts loft at leaſtifour thou- 
ſand killed, and had as many wounded. On the 
part of the French, beſides the generals already 
mentioned, Generals Robert and Gardanne were 
wounded : Adjutant- general Vaudelin and Buona- 
parte's aidles-de- camp Elliot and Muiron were 


MAN WHL E the left wing under General Vau- 
bois was attacked, and his important poſition at 
Rivoli forced; this uncovered the blockade of 
Mantua. The French army left Arcola at day- 


break: the cavalry were ſent to Vicenza in pur- 


ſuit of the Imperialiſts, while Buonaparte repaired 
to Verona, where he had left General Kilmaine 
with three thouſand men. The diviſion of Vau- 


bois was reinforced and poſted at Caſtelnovo, while 


Augereau occupied Verona, and Maſſena the vi- 
cinify of Villa- Nova; preparations were made for 


chaſing the enemy into the Tyrol, after which 
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the army could wait in tranquillity for the reduc- 
tion of Mantua, that could not hold out W 


| "aye: longer, 


s his head- quarters at Verona, 3 
wrote à letter to the citizen Carnot, member of 
the Directory, in which, after mentioning that the 
deſtiny of Italy began to brighten, he expreſſed 
his hope of being able in ten days to addreſs him 
from the head - quarters at Mantua. Never,“ 
ſaid he, was field of battle ſo-valoroufly diſput- 
ed as that of Arcola; ſcarcely have I any gene- 
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rals left; their courage and devotion to their coun- 


try were without example.” The General. of- bri- 
gade Laſnes appeared in the field of battle, alt ho- 
the wound he had received at Governolo was not 
yet cured. He was twice wounded on the firſt 
day of the engagement, and laid on a bed in great 
agony, when hearing that Buonaparte in perſon 
was at the head of the column, he threw himſelf 
out of bed, mounted his horſe, and haſtened to find 
the general. As he could not walk, he was ob- 
liged to remain on horſeback; but at the head of 
the bridge of Arcola he received a blow, that ex- 
tended him ſenſeleſs. * I aſſure you,” concludes 
the general, that it required every effort to van- 
quiſh, The enemy, headed by their generals, were 
numerous and obſtinate; and ſeveral of the latter 
were killed.” 


Ox the thirtieth, the Directory ſent a meſſage 
to the two councils, in which they ftated, that 
they waited impatiently for the official diſpatches 


Meſſage 
of the Di- 
rectory to 
the coun- 
cils. 
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of the commander. in · chief to enable them to com. 
municate a detail of the deciſive victory obtained 

by the army of Italy. Never was that brave ar- 
my placed in ſo critical a ſituation: the enemy 
had made the greateſt efforts, and had brought 
from the interior of the Auſtrian ſtates all that re- 
mained of their diſpoſable forces. Theſe troops 
had poſted to their place of deſtination with the 
utmoſt celerity, and by theſe means they had 
been enabled to form in Italy a new army more 
conſiderable than the two already exterminated, 


before the ſuccours ſent from the interior of 


France to General Buonaparte could form a junc- 
tion with the army of Italy. It required nothing 


leſs than the genius of that intrepid warrior, the 
talents of the general officers and individuals who 
ſeconded them at the price of their blood, and the 
⁊zeal and conſtancy of all our brave brethren in arms, 


to triumph over ſo many obſtacles, which the deſ- 


pair of the enemies of France had deviſed. The meſ- 
ſage, after enumerating the loſs ſuſtained by the 


enemy. concludes with obſerving, that the preſent 


poſition of the armies promiſed new ſucceſſes and 
the ſpeedy reduction of Mantua, on which the 
fate of hialy en 


ee conflentble the loſs faltained by Al- 
vinzi may have been, his army was far from being 


deſtroyed : driven back into the mountains, it be- 
came difficult to attack him, and Buonaparte 


could not forget, that Mantua, which Wurmſer 


occupied with a ſtrong garriſon, ſtill held out in 


huis rear. The important point was to keep Al- 
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vinzi in check, and exclude him from the valley Nov. 


of the Adige and all the paſſes by which he could 
communicate with Mantua. General Vaubois 
having been obliged to abandon the poſition of 
Rivoli, and the Imperialiſts being already arrived 
at Caſtel-Nova, Buonaparte, profiting of their de- 
feat at Arcola, directed General Maſſena's diviſion 


to repaſs the Adige, and effect a junction at Villa- 


Franca with that of General Vaubois; then with 
united forces to march to Caſtel- Nova on the 
twenty-firſt, whilſt the diviſion of General Auge- 
reau proceeded to the heights of St Anne, in or- 


der to cut off the enemy's retreat, by ſecuring the 


valley of the Adige at Dolce. General Joubert, 
commanding the advanced guard of the united 
diviſions of Maſſena and Vaubois, came up with 
the Imperialiſts on the heights of Campara, and af- 


ter a flight conteſt ſucceeded in ſurrounding a 


corps of the enemy's rear-guard, and taking one 


thouſand two hundred priſoners, among whom was 


the colonel of the regiment of Berbach: a corps 
of three or four hundred Auſtrians were drowned 
in the Adige in attempting to eſcape. The French, 


not contented with having retaken the poſition of 


Rivoli and La Corona, purſued the enemy to Prea- 
boeco; while Augereau engaged and diſperſed 
an Auſtrian corps on the heights of St Anne, and 
took three hundred priſoners : after this he pro- 
ceeded to Dolce, burnt two boats of pontcons 
upon the Queta, and carried off a conſiderable 


quantity of baggage. 
E e 
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GENERAL Wurmſer made a ſortie from Mantua 


on the twenty-third at ſeven in the morning; but 


after a long and heavy cannonade General Kil. 
maine obliged him to return, and took two hun- 
dred men, a howitzer, and two pieces of cannon. 
The marſhal commanded the ſortie in perſon : it 
was the third time he had ventured to make a 
fally, and each time with indifferent ſucceſs. 


AFTER the bloody battle of Arcola, Buonapar- 
te wrote from Verona a variety of letters to his 
friends. In the one addreſſed to General Clarke, 
after informing him that his nephew Elliot had 
fallen in the field of Arcola, he adds, that this 
young man had familiarffed himſelf with arms; 
that he had often marched at the head of the co- 
Inmris, and would have proved hereafter an ineſ- 
timable officer. © He fell,” ſays Buonaparte, © with 
glory, and in the face of the enemy, without ſuf- 
fering a moment of pain. Where is the man 
who would not envy ſuch a death? Where is he, 
who in the viciſſitudes of life, would not com- 


pound for leaving, in ſuch a manner, a world ſo 


often diſguſting? Where is the man among us, 
who has not regretted an hundred times, that he 


has not been thus liberated from the powerful in- 
fluence of calumny, envy, and all the malignant 


paſſions, which ſeem almoſt excluſively to direct 
the conduct of men ?” 


| In this letter we diſcover, that his glory had 
awakened envy, and that envy had been prodigal 
of calumny. His enemies had hitherto been able, 
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or at leaſt appeared ſo, to pardon him his ſucceſs : 
but an unparalleled ſeries of triumphs no longer 
admitted the conſolation of finding rivals to him. 
Since the fourth October the anti-republican par- 
ty, on finding him invincible in the field of bat- 
tle, and unalterable in his political opinions, had 
honoured him with all their hatred, and from that 
moment bufied themſelves in inventing defeats he 
did not experience, but which they earneſtly hop- 
ed he might ſuſtain; or in endeavouring to diſco- 
yer him to be ambitious, in order to render him 
formidable to a government that had not a ſtrong- 
- er ſupport. To detach him from the cauſe of li- 
berty, by rendering him ſuſpected, would have 
been a maſterly ſtroke of fineſſe, and they knew 
how much it would weaken government by de- 
priving them of the ſervices of ſo eminent and loyal 
a republican. Happily the Directory did not ſuf- 
fer themſelves to be deceived by this ill- concert- 
ed plot, but the malevolent nevertheleſs conti- 
nued to gratify their malice by circulating the 
ee calumnies. 


To the widow of Muiron the general wrote, 


that her huſband had fallen at his fide on the field 
of Arcola. You have,” faid he, © loſt a ſpouſe 
who was dear to you; I have loſt a. friend, to 
whom I have been long attached: but our coun- 
try has ſuffered more than us both, by loſing an 
officer ſo diſtinguiſhed for his talents and his daunt- 


leſs courage. If I can aid you or your infant in 


any thing, I beſeech you to reckon on my utmoſt 
exertions.” In a letter to the Directory the general 
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N O v. mentions, that the citizen Muiron had ſerved ſince 


—— 


the ſirſt moments of the revolution in the corps of ar. 


tillery, and had particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf at 


the ſiege of Toulon, where he was wounded while 
entering the celebrated Engliſh redoubt by an 


embraſure. His father was then in arreſt as a 


farmex-general: the young Muiron, covered with 
the blood he had ſhed for his country, preſented 
himſelf before the national convention and the re. 
yolutionary committee of his ſection, and obtain. 
ed the liberation of his father, On the fourth 
October he commanded a diviſion of artillery, that 
defended the convention: he was deaf to the ſe- 
ductions of his acquaintances and friends. 
aſked him,” continues Buonaparte, © if the 2 
vernment might reckon on him; - Yes,” 

plied he, I have taken an oath to ſupport 3 re- 


public; I am part of the armed force, and will o- 


bey my cammanders ; I am moreover, from what 
J have feen, hoſtile to all revolutioniſts, and equal: 


ly ſo to thoſe who adopt their maxims and 
conduct with an intent to re-eſtabliſh a throne, 


or who wiſh to reſtore the cruel adminiſtration un- 


der which my father and my relations have ſuffer- 
ed ſo long.” He comported himſelf. as a brave 
man, and was extremely uſeful on that day which 
ſaved liberty. Since the commencement of the 
campaign in Italy Muiron had been appointed one 
of the general's ades-de-camp : he had rendered 
eflential ſervices in almoſt every action; and, at 
laſt, fell gloxioully i in the field of Arcola, leaving a 
young widow in the eighth month of her pregnan- 


cy. It is with pleafure we remark, in the con- 
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queror of Arcola; the intereſt he takes in appreciat- 
ing the ſervices of a friend. The young widow 


and child of Muiron did not however profit of 
the favour, which this intereſt might have procur- 


ed them; in a few months both followed the huſ- 
band and the father; for fields of battle have not 
alone the melancholy privilege of opening wy 
tomb that await us, 


Tas conduct of the Sena 1 be 
came daily more intolerable, and the French ar- 
my, that occupied its territory, required to re- 
double their precautions not to fall a victim to its 
treaſons. It fought for Alvinzi, whilſt he himſelf, 
occupied with repairing his loſſes, dared not or 
was not in a condition to venture another chance. 
While the Venetians loaded with kindneſs the 
Auſtrian army, the French general thought it a 


n 


—— 


neceſſary meaſure of ſecurity to make himſelf maſ- | 


ter of the caſtle of Bergamo, with a view to pre- 
vent the partizans of the Emperor from interrupt- 
ing his line of communication between the Adda 
and the Adige, This province of the Venetian 
ſtate was ill diſpoſed towards France; and in the 
town of Bergamo there was a committee appoint- 
ed for the purpoſe of cireulating the moſt ridicu- 
lous intelligence reſpecting the army. It was in 
this province, the greateſt number of aſſaſſinations 
was committed on the French ſoldiers; and it 
was principally by its nhabitants, that the deſer- 
tion of Auſtrian priſoners was favoured. 


—— —„—-— 
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\ ALTno' the occupation of the citadel of Bergams 
may not be regarded as a military operation, talents 


Bergamo and firmneſs were not the leſs neceſſary to obtain 
taken poſ· poſſeſſion of it. General Baraguey-d'-Hilliers, com- 


ſeſſion of 


by the 
French. 


Diſtreſs 


of the 


rriſon 


of Man- 


tua. 


mandant of Lombardy and the troops cantoned in 
the province of Bergamo, addreſſed a proclamation 
to the inhabitants of the town, in which he ſtated 
that circumſtances conſtrained him to occupy 
the town and citadel, in order to anticipate the 
AHniſter projects of the enemies of the French re- 
public, and keep the. theatre of war at a diſtance 
from the habitations of the Bergameſe. The re- 
publican troops were the friends of order and the 
laws, protecting perſons and property: the inhabi- 
tants had therefore no reaſon to entertain any fear 
of the French bayonets, which were never employ- 
ed except againſt crimes, or in yanquiſhing the e- 
nemies of their liberty. He would reſpe& the 
rights, uſages, religion, and government of the 
Bergameſe; at the ſame time declaring, that the 
French troops having come amongſt them as 


friends, he hoped the inhabitants would not be fo 
forgetful of their own intereſts as to compel him 


to employ his forces againſt citizens, whom his re- 
public and his religion preſcribed it to him as a 
duty to regard as brethren, 


O the twenty-cighth, the army of General Al- 
vinzi was poſted on the Brenta and in the Tyrol, 
while the army of the republic ſtretched along the 
Adige, and occupied the line of Montebaldo, La 
Corona, and Rivoli, having one advanced - guard 
in front of Verona, and another before Porto-Leg- 
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nago. Mantua was blockaded with the greateſt D x c. 
care; and it appears from an intercepted letter of 1796. 
the Emperor to General Wurmſer, that the place 

was reduced to the laſt extremity, as the — 

od only on 1 horſe-fleſh. | 


be was with real ſatisfaction the French general Devotion 

remarked to the Directory, that the republic had not — 4 
an army more deſirous than that of Italy to maintain liberty 
the ſacred conſtitution of 1795, the only refuge of and the 
liberty and of France. They abhorred, and were Pe. 
ready to combat new revolutioniſts, whatever 

might be their pretext. No more revolution; 

this is the deareſt hope of the ſoldier : although in 

his heart he wiſhes for the eſtabliſhment of inter- 

nal tranquillity, he clamours not for peace, becauſe 

he knows that this is the only way not to obtain 
it, and becauſe thoſe who do not defire it, are 

loud only for the purpoſe of preventing its arri- 

val ; but he prepares himſelf for new battles, 

that he may acquire peace more certainly by vic- 

| tory, In vain however trophies multiplied ; in 

vain the Directory received them with a ſolem- 

nity calculated to ſupport the public ſpirit: ano- 

ther ſpirit contended with the national glory, and 

by its progreſs announced all the dan gers of a new 


internal ſtruggle. 


Taz ſtandards taken at Arcola arrived, and on The ſtan- 
the thirtieth were received by the Executive Di- N 
rectory in a public ſitting, at which the miniſter Arcola 
of war preſented the citizen Lemarois, chief. of. Pre _ 


battalion and aid-de-camp of General Buonaparte. regory. 
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1596. 


informing them, that he had the honour to pre- 


Speechof ſent, on the part of the brave army of Italy, 


Lema- 


Prefi- 


dent's an- 


iwer. 


four ſtandards gained in the field of Arcola. The 


Auſtrian eagle, thrice vanquiſhed, was now chaſed 


from the banks of' the Adige. Alvinzi had flat. 
tered himſelf with the ſpeedy deliverance of the 
bulwark of Italy,---but Buonaparte was there: he 
gave the ſignal of combat, and tracing in perſon 


the road of victory to his brave companions in arms, 
- With a tri-coloured ſtandard in his hand, he con- 


founded and diſperſed the fourth hoſtile army, 
« 'Theſe colours,” ſaid he, are the trophies of 
this memorable victory, and the army of Italy 
pledge themſelves to preſent more, if the Auſtri- 
ans ſhould again appear. Proud of the honour- 
able cauſe they defend, the army will periſh ra- 
ther than permit the ſmalleſt attempt againſt our 
liberty and conſtitution. Our blood has already 
ſealed this oath, which in preſence of the firſt ma- 
giſtrates of the republic I repeat in name of my 
brethren in arms.“ “ Young and brave warrior,” 
anſwered the preſident, © the Executive Direc- 
tory receives with ſatis faction theſe glorious tro- 
phies preſented by you in the name of the brave 
army of Italy. Your valiant and generous compa- 
nions, the conquerors of four armies, have done 
more than triumphed over Auſtria ; . . . they have 
conquered the renown of Hannibal. Liberty, lull- 
ed to reſt m the tomb of Brutus, has been awaked 


by the fame of your exploits, and victory, ever 
faithful to her facred cauſe, has not abandoned 


the republicans fighting for their freedom, Re- 
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turn, young warrior, and convey to your comrades 


the gfatitude of their country and the admiration 


of Europe. Tell them, that the marble of the 
Pantheon awaits their names: tell them, that 
they are already engraven in the hearts of all true 
Frenchmen, and that, while every effort of govern- 
ment is directed to obtain a peace which may re- 
concile all nations, it is to ſecure public felicity, 
and the happineſs of the heroes, who maintain 
with ſo much dignity the imperiſhable glory of 
the French republic.“ He concluded with obſerving, 
that the Executive Directory received with plea- 
ſure the teſtimony of their attachment and devotion 
for the republican conſtitution and government. 


Tant ſimple ceremonies; however auguſt and 
truly national, did not attract that concourſe of 
ſpectators which they deſerved. It is true, a ſuit- 


able theatre was wanting: for it was in a temple 


victories, or on at ſpot where a whole people could 
aſſemble, that this triumphal pomp ought to have 
been exhibited, and not in the narrow circle of a 
hall of audience in the Directorial palace; | 


Ix the narrative of this wonderful campaign, we 
muſt not omit to give an account of the public 
mind at Paris, for the effects which it might have 
produced, would perhaps have ultimately turned 
their fatal influence on this campaign. Under 
| Louis XIV. France was intoxicated with her con- 
queſts, and the intereſt- which the French took 
in his ſucceſs, probably rendered him more arro- 
gant and leſs pacific than he would have been, if 

Ff 
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the nation hed ſhewn themſelves lef üble of 
the glery of his arms. Marſhal Saxe produced 
the fame intoxication under Louis X V. and altho' 
perhaps nothing then effected can be compared, 
in any reſpect, with what the French republicans 
bave performed in Italy, it is both remarkable 
and deplorable, that on every renewal of their tri. 
umphs the public mind ſeemed to take a retrograde 
ſtep. Who then 22 it this Iamentable and diſ- 


graceful direction? A writer in a periodical work 


has explained it allegorically in the following man- 
ner. And the profound genius of counter-re- 


volution ſaid, Altho', notwithſtanding two years 


of anarchy, we have been unable to prevent the 
eſtabliſhment of the republican government, we 
will neglect nothing to overturn it. While con- 
tinually proteſting that there are no royaliſts, we 
will preach: the moſt daring royaliſm; we will feel 
indignant that, on the ſtill ſmoaking ruins of royal- 
ty, they dare to take an oath of hatred to it. We 
will affert, that the man who wiſhed to ſave royal- 
ty before and after the tenth of Auguſt deferved 
well of his country; we will compare that day 
with the ſecond of September; we will aver, that. 
the aſſembly who founded the republic was com- 
poſed only of robbers, and that thoſe who judged 


the unfortunate monarch merited a thouſand. 
deaths; and we will maliciouſly add, that the 


French are about to deſtroy the republic, and of 
her five: chief magiſtrates we will ſay, their bps are 
till red with the blood they have drunk. We will 
labour to render the name of the republic ridicu- 
lous, and the title of patriot odious. We will ſtile 
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infamous the laws that oppoſe our deſigns; when D x c. 
the majority of the legiſlature ſhall not vote agree- 1796. 
ably to our plans, we will ſtile them mountaineers 3 * 
and we will daily and inceſſantly repeat, that ty- 
rants ought to be cruſhed. The infamous ſtock- 
jobbing, which ſhall deſtroy theit paper currency, 
we will tile public opinion; and we will affirm, 
that it is not ſtock-jobbing which impoveriſhes 
their annuitants. Such .of their miniſters as we 
cannot influence, we will load with abuſe; we 
will aſſert, that for foreign affairs they have a ſim- 
pleton, in the. marine an Orleaniſt, and in the of- 
fice of juſtice an aſſaſſin. We will introduce in. | 
to the police a police which ſhall be our own ; we 
will draw into our intrigues its ſubaltern agents, 
and we will lull afleep by our fables its chief a> 
gents continually deceived. - We will affect to re- 
vive in the interior all the monarchic habits, forms, 
and inſtitutions; we will revive every hateful re- 
collection; we will incite revenge; we will ef- 
pecially endeavour to rekindle the wars of reli. 
gion; we will provoke thezeal of prieſts, of Romiſh, | 
fanatical, and incendiary prieſts; and in our ſecret 
_ correſpondence we will not fear to advance, that 
we can reckon on Benezech*, who we will 
venture to afſert is completely at our devotion. 
Above all, we will never ceaſe to load with horror 
and contempt the aQs of the legiſlative body in 
particular, and almoſt all its members individually. 
.... - But their armies have been hitherto the 
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invincible ramparts of their republic: here it is 
neceſſary to ſtrive to carry inquietude, diſorder, 


and diſorganization. To diſcourage the ſoldiers, 


we will extract from foreign papers accounts, 


which ſpeak only of the ſucceſſes of Auſtria and of 
the reverſes of the republicans. If their govern- 
ment proclaims victories, we will proteſt that they 


are only groſs impoſtures or ſlight advantages pur. 


poſely exaggerated. ...... And we will arouſe 
the fanaticiſm of nobility ; we will ſpeak and we 
will write inceſſantly in favour of the firſt coun- 
ter-revolutionary nobles, whom we will ſtile the 


_ exiles. We will publiſh, that there are not aboye 


five thouſand emigrants, and thoſe we ſhall judge 
deſerving we will order to return; they will find 
certificates of reſidence, and we will make their 


names be eraſed; and thoſe, whoſe names being | 


too notorious cannot be ſo ſoon eraſed, ſhall ſtrut 
with freedom in the public ſquares, becauſe 


we will throw over the eyes of the police ſo 


denſe a film, that even in the army of Conde it 
ſhall not recogniſe an emigrant. . . . And the auda- 
city of thoſe who in the interior ſhall labour to 
employ the revolution, (2 uſer la rẽvolution) and at 


the approaching elections infinuate themſelves into 


the conſtituted authorities, --- their audacity and 
ſucceſs ſhall aftoniſh even the braveſt in the 
armies of the republic; and the ſoldiers ſhall 


call to one another, Is it to fall again under 


the odious yoke of nobles that we have for four 
years contended againſt them? and when on the 


point of obtaining the recompenſe promiſed to our 


tolls, is It to the emigrant reſtored to his propenth 3 
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altho! vanquiſhed. by our arms, that we ſhall go to D E c. 
demand it? And near theſe ſoldiers there ſhall be 1796. 
ſome able agents employed, ſome hongft enemy of 
the infamous law of the twenty-fourth October, 
who ſhall haſten to anſwer, It is true, hongſt peo- 
ple are not ſufficiently protected ;---but ſee what is 
to be gained by ſerving a republic. . And | 
we will have in the republic ſeveral other honour- | 
| 


able perſons who ſhall publiſh that the exiles are 
unjuſtly deſpoiled, and that the purchaſers of na- | 
tional domains are robbers. Theſe hongſt perſons | 
ſhall appear protected: the purchaſers of domains | 
ſhall conceive alarms, and new purchaſers heſitate | | 
to preſent themſelves. Public property ſhall fall | 
into diſcredit, and the penury of the treaſury in- IM 
_ creaſe; the government ſhall no longer be able ta 
ſupport its expences with exactneſs; uſurers ſhall 
preſent themſelves, and projectors appear in 
crowds. If in theſe difficult circumſtances, the 
different furniſhings for the army are not made 
with promptitude, or if the ſervice experiences 
the leaſt ſtay, there will alſo be found ſome honeſt 
perſons to proclaim to the ſoldiers, that there are 
no reſources, and that the ſcarcity is abſolute, 
and will have no termination. And they will 
add, In your homes you have cloathing and bread; 
here you are in want of every thing :---ſee what is 
gained by ſerving a republic. . And we 
will infaſe into weak hearts a dread of a revengeful 
and cruel Deity, whom the imaginations of Romiſh 
prieſts have cloathed in terrors. A poor and trem- 
bling old woman, while returning from maſs, ſhall 
fall out, by the direction of her confeſſor, to four 
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D E c. grenadiers, her ſons, Return;---return quickly; 
2796: I can no longer exiſt without you. Would you 
that the evil ſpirit ſeize on the inheritance of our 
fathers, and that our fields become barren? Do 
you wiſh that your mother ſhould die of deſpair ? 
Quit your ranks,---you have already too long 
ſerved the republic... . And we will keep 
back the requiſitioniſts, the greater part of whom 
ſhall not rejoin their armies, and we will write to 
thoſe who have joined, Act like us, and abandon 
the ſtandard ; we can no longer ſerve a republic, 
.. . And l if in ſuch a conjuncture, ſome gener. 
ous patriots raiſe-a cry of alarm, we will tell 
them, Wretches, is it you who diſturb all with 
your complaints? And we will imitate the aſſaſ- 
fin who, while redoubling his blows on his proſ- 
trate and moaning victim, exclaimed, Traitor, I 
will finiſh you, becauſe you complain, And 
when we ſhall have in this manner prepared the 
ways, we will publiſh, that the revolution is 
finiſhed ; we will aſſert, that this horrible war has no 
longer an object; and we will announce the great 
ambaſſador who wiſhes to bring peace. And we 
will delude a legiſlator, actuated by good inten- 
tions, but from whoſe ſimplicity we will obtain, 
that he ſhall appear in the midſt of the legiſlative 
body, and make unconſtitutional motions for peace. 
And the ambaſſador ſhall come without powers, 
. and he ſhall deſire to treat for all Europe, with- 
out authority to do ſo; he ſhall counſel them to 
give up every thing, and conſent to his retain- 
ing every thing ; in fine, he ſhall declare that it 
is indiſpenſibly neceſſary, the indiyifible republic 
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be divided, and that at this price the vanquiſhed p E c. 
will readily receive peace from the conquerors.--- 


And, during theſe tranſactions, we will ſay to the © 
ſoldiers, What do you ſtill in camps? return; the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


war is terminated ; the ambaſſador earneſtly de- 


fires to dictate the conditions of peace: it is there- 
fore impoſſible that you ſhall not obtain it.---And 
we will proclaim to the government, No chican- 
ery with ſo loyal an ambaſſador : What, after all, 
is this Belgium? what is this convention? what 
is the laſt conſtitution ? of what value is the blood 
of a million of ſoldiers ?---reſtore,---ſhare,---divide. 
No conflitutional ſcruples ; let nothing ſtop you. It 
is our Wiſh that all conditions appear good to you, 
and that the moſt perfidious as well as moſt dan- 
gerous of truces be conſented to by you, and ſtyl- 
ed a peace. And we will exclaim daily, exclaim 
altogether, and exclaim without intermiſſion, Eng- 
land wiſhes peace, Auſtria wiſhes peace, Europe 
wiſhes peace, the French nation wiſh peace, and 
the armies wiſh peace ; why then ſhould not the 
Directory fign peace? And if it dares to reject a 
treaty of ſlavery and opprobrium, we will exclaim, 
that it- has betrayed the nation and the armies, 
who are weary of the war. We will call to the 
ſoldiers, For whom hereafter do you ſhed your 
blood? You fight only to gratify the caprice of 
ſome men, whoſe ambition it fuits that the war be 
eternal.---And, by ſo many means combined, we 
will doubtleſs infuſe into theſe formidable armies 
inquietude, diſcouragement, difcontent, want of 
gn * deſertions.” 
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Tavs ſpoke the hideous phantom of counter. 
revolution ; but it was to the voice of the immor- 
tal genius of the republic that the defenders of 
their country liſtened ; and this genius continues 

to repeat, Soldiers, regard with contempt the vain 
manœuvres of - emigrants, prieſts, libellers, and 


their protectors. Oftener than once they have 


appeared in the interior, but their apparent ſue- 


ceſs has endured only for a moment. Too many 


intereſts oppoſe the return of their deteſtable do- 
mination. Some weak perſons they may deceive, 


and ſome traitors may ſerve them; it is poſſible, 


that with more or leſs addreſs they may for ſome 
time diſſemble their pretenſions to the ancient ty- 
ranny; but the moment they ſhall dare to revive 
it, the French nation, great and every where yic- 
torious; ſhall become ſtill more invincible. Thanks 
to their inſolence, and thanks alſo to your ex- 
ploits, this great internal ſtruggle is terminated 
for ever; it is for ever that the Orders have 
diſappeared. A hundred thouſand nobles, and 
two hundred thouſand prieſts demand in vain 
the rene wal of three eſtates in France. Twenty- 
five millions of citizens will not conſent to become 
again the bourgeors vaſſals, and feudal vilains of a 
handful of. robbers: in preſence of the univerſe, 
and for the intereſt of the human race, the procels 
is determined.---And you, brave ſoldiers, direct 
all your attention on external foes. Turn it on 
the ſtranger, to whoſe phalanxes your oppreflors 


bluſh not to unite their impious arms. A deeeit- 


ful and baneful peace was offered you; by ſign- 
ing it, the government would have betrayed 
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your glory, and ſported with the blood you have p x e. 


ſhed. It is alſo from reſpect to you, that it can 
neither diſmember nor diſhonour the republic, 
for which you ſhall not have conquered 1n vain. 
Peace !---you will doubtleſs attain it; but only by 
new triumphs, and on this primary condition, 


that your country ſhall dictate its terms. You 


no doubt ſuffer, and no doubt feel that your recur- 
ring wants are not always ſo readily ſupplied with 
the liberality we wiſh. But it is not to the glory 
acquired only on the field of battle that you are 
called; you are deſtined toſurmountobſtaclesofeve- 
ry kind. It is in the midſt of wants, and ſometimes 
in a ſtate of abſolute privation, that the protectors 
of the people have earned the conqueſt of liberty on 
the carcaſes of the rich ſattellites of kings. Re- 
collect the Batavian whom they ſtiled a beggar, * 
the American whom they impoveriſhed, the black 


become free, and the x * * * * * 
* « Um U u U # + X * * * 


or rather look to yourſelves. When it is neceſ- 


ſary to cite the magnanimous virtues, where ſhall 
we find ſuch eminent examples as thaſe you have 


diſplayed ? Soldiers, the republic was proclaimed; 


you were in that campaign thirty-five thouſand 
men, ſcarcely clothed, and but ill armed; yet, you 
repulſed upwards of a hundred thouſand of your 
foes, the vaunted and the choiceſt troops of kings. 


ü ů lt 
hs 1 — 2 22 


* Tun opprobrious term of gueux, or beggars, was given 
by the Spaniards to the inhabitants of Holland during their 
conteſt with Philip II. which terminated in the fortunate 
<ltabliſhment of the republic.---Tr, KI | 
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tended Mentz for nine months; in a ſhorter peri- 
od you delivered Valenciennes, invaded Belgium, 
and ſwept the enemy before you. It is by your im. 
paſſibility under privations of every kind, that du. 
ring a ſtormy winter you made Men tremble, 
and beheld the ramparts of the impregnable Lins 
emburgh fall before you. With naked feet you 
travetſed the ice of Holland, which proclaims you 
her deliverers ; with naked feet, and without cloa- 
thing, and often deſtitute of proviſions, you ſaved 
our frontiers in the ſouth ; and for a long time it 
was only by the ſtrokes of your pitch-forks, 
that the opulence and pride of the Spaniard ſunk, 
with a coarſe ſoup, made of black bread, and dipt 
in thick oil, that the generous warriors prepared 
for that campaign in Italy, the prodigies of which 


Have aſtoniſhed the univerſe. Soldiers, in the 


midſt of your ſufferings let the mere hiſtory of 
your virtues, which have hitherto enabled you to 


ſupport them, ſupport you ſtill. In the ulterior 


| efforts, which it is neceflary to make, your coun- 


try demands of yon only to be ſtill worthy of 
youtſelves. The obſtinate iniquity of k 8 com- 
pels freemen to a ſixth campaign : ſwear that it 
mall be the laſt: cloſer than ever around your 
ſhattered ſtandards, ſwear patience, long-ſuffering, 
and even joy in the moſt painful trials; ſwear 
victory, and precipitate yourſelyes on the — 

we, in the conteſts of the interior. we will forti- 
fy outſeſves by your example, $99. labour to im- 


tate your yirtues. 
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Tas long repoſe, which General Alvinzi had ta- 
ken after his defeats, allowed him time to rein- 
force his army, part of which had come poſt from 
Vienna. The French had ſet the firſt example of 
this practice in the war of La Vendee; the 
expedient, however, can be employed only in ex- 
treme danger. The Auſtrian general had always 
the ſame ſeries of operations to attempt: he had to 
force Ruonaparte's line of defence, and penetrating 
by ſome point or other, throw himſelf on Mantua, 
and raiſe its blockade; while, by ſuccouring 
Wurmſer and changing the theatre of war, he 
would render nugatory all the preceding ſucceſſes 
of the French. A. battle does nat always decide 
the fate of a campaign, but the moment approach- 
ed that was to decide one, which had already coſt 
four armies to the Emperor; and from a combina- 
tion of circumſtances rarely occurring, Buonaparte 


had ftill to perform what he had ſo often effet- 


ed: he ceaſed only to empty the tub of the 
Danaides, when Auſtria grew weary of filling it. 
The moment, which was to terminate this obſti- 
nate and bloody ſtruggle, was indeed approach- 
ing, but it would not have been anticipated by a 
general leſs active than Buonaparte, who ſeems 
to have chained victory to the tri-coloured ſtan- 
dard. 


Arx the defeat of the Auſtrian army com- 
manded by Marſhal Wurmſer, and his flight into 
Mantua with a part ot the wrecks of his army, the 
Emperor made every poſlible ſacrifice, and diſ- 


played an activity that ſurpaſſed all his former 
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of November the Imperial general found himſelf 
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exertions. He drew troops from the Aline dad 
all his hereditary ſtates: and towards the fourth 


at the head of an army much more numerous than 
that of the republic. Alvinzi had given direc. 


tions to attack the Tyrol, while he advanced his 


left to the Brenta with an intention to approach 
the Adige: but being anticipated by the activity 


of Buonaparte, and deceived by his ſuperior ta- 


lents, he was repeatedly defeated in the various 


actions occurring between the fourth and 'twelfth 


of that month, and finally on the fifteenth, ſix- 
teenth, and ſeventeenth, in. the memorable battle 
of Arcola. The Emperor, inſtead of being diſ- 
couraged, made the utmoſt efforts to aſſemble a- 
nother army: he diſmantled his frontiers of 
troops; all the young men of Vienna were 
formed into a corps of volunteers; in ſhort, eve- 
ry thing was employed which obſtinacy and inve- 
terate hatred towards the Freneh could ſuggeſt. 
Accordingly, a new army of forty or forty-five 
thouſand effective men, with a formidable artil- 
lery, left no doubt in the minds of the enemy of 
the complete defeat of the French and the 
deliverance ef Mantua, while Buonaparte, in- 
formed of the rapidity with which the forces of 
the Emperor arrived, preſſed the government 
to haſten the march of the n reinforce- 
ments, 


Tax court of Rome, although little danger 


could ariſe from its exertions, had armed and ad- 


vanced towards the Romagna the few troops it was 
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able to keep on foot, with an intention to diſturb 

the ſtates of Reggio, Bologna, Ferrara, and Mo- 
dena, which, by their own energy, had declared 
themſelves free. From the intercepted correſpon- 
dence it appeared to be the wiſh of the Emperor, 
that Wurmſer, in cafe: of not being relieved in 
time, ſhould endeavour. to eſcape with his garri- 
fon, by throwing himſelf either into the Ferrareſe 
or the territories of the Pope. Buonaparte, whoſe 
genius was every where, made his diſpoſitions ; 
he drew from all the diviſions of his army, but 
without weakening them, a body of troops, who 
were to aſſemble at Bologna, and form a move- 
able column ; and as the detachments arrived in 
different directions, this circumftance gave them 
the appearance of a corps amounting to upwards 
of fifteen thouſand men. "Tuſcany and Rome be- 
came uneaſy, the latter confidently believing that 
this army was intended to act againſt her; and 
this belief had the ſame effect as if ſuch had ac- 
tually been the deſtination of the troops. But 
the eye of Buonaparte was on the Po, the Adige, 


the movements of the enemy's left, and the exer- 


tions which General Wurmſer might make either 
to effect a junction or eſcape ; and the moſt pre- 
ciſe orders were given to all the diviſions of the 
army in immediate ſervice to be ready for action. 
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Ox the ninth January, the commander. in- chief 5 , N. 


arrived at Bologna with two thouſand men, in or- 
der to make an impreſſion on the court of Rome 
by the proximity of his ſituation, and induce it to 
adopt a pacific ſyſtem, from which it had de viat- 
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ed more and more for ſome time - paſt. He had 
alſo opened a negociaton with the Grand-Duke 
of Tuſcany, relative to the garriſon of Leghorn ; 
and bis preſence at Bologna would infallibly 
bring this affair to a cencluſion. The tenth was 
ſpent in reviewing the troops, and making the ne- 
ceſſary preparations: at night. the general learn - 
ed that the enemy were in motion on all theit 
like, and chat the Auſtrian diviſion, which was at 


\ Padua, had on the eighth attacked the advanced- 
guard of General Augereay, at Bevilaqua, in front 


of Porto-Legnago. Adjutant-general Dufaux, 
who commanded that advanced - guard, after 
fighting the whole day retired to San-Zeno, and 
on the-morrow to Porto-Legnago ; but his ſpirit- 
ed reſiſtance gave him time to advertiſe the 
whole French line of the er Ran 


e having left the neceffary forces 
in the four Ciſpadane provinces, ordered two 
thouſand men, the pick of the moveable column 
he had aſſembled, to ſet out, by a forced march, 
in order to reinforce General 4 ugereau's diviſion, 
and oppoſe all the enemy's enterpriſes on the 
lower Adige. He himſelf ſet out for the blockade 
of Mantua, and after giving all the neceflary or- 
ders, proceeded from thence to Verona, where he 
arnved on the morning of the twelfth, at the mo- 
ment the Imperialiſts attacked in force the ad- 
vanced guard of Maſſena's diviſion poſted at St 
Michael. The conteſt was obſtinate, but although 
the enemy gained ſome advantages at firſt, they 
were in the ſpace of two hours completely re- 
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pulſed, with the loſs of three cannon and fix I A N. 
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hundred - priſoners. On the ſame day, and at 
the ſame hour, the Imperialifts attacked the 
head of the French line by Montebaldo, defend - 
ed by General Joubert's light infantry, where 
they made themſelves maſters of a redoubt ; 
but Joubert, puſhing forward at the head of his 
carubineers, retook the redoubt, drove the enemy 
before him, and having thrown them into diſor- 
der made three hundred priſoners, On the night 
of the twelfth an Auſtrian column, whether it had 
miſtaken its way, or intended to ſurpriſe the poſts 
at the gate of St George near the citadel of Ve- 
rona, fought the whole night with the French 
grand-guards, but were repulſed. All the reports, 


nounced a general movement of the enemy, of 
which the attack on the preceding day formed a 
part. The Auftrians, who, to do them juſtice, had 
completely ſucceeded in concealing their move- 
ments, kept the French in an uncertainty, whe- 
ther the main body of their forces was at Rivoli 
or on the lower Adige: Buonaparte, therefore, 
thought proper to continue at Verona, ready to 
march wherever circumſtances might render his 
preſence neceſſaty. 


Ox the thirteenth, the Auſtrians threw a bridge 
acroſs the river at Anguiari @ league diſtant from 
Forto-Legnago, by which bridge their advanced 
guard paſſed : and in the evening of the ſame day 
Buonaparte learned, that the poſt ef La Corona 
had been attacked by foroes ſo ſuperior in num- 


brought in on the morning of the thirteenth, an- 
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ber, that General Joubert was forced to evacuate 
it, in order to aſſume a poſition in front of Rivdli; 
and that he had executed this movement in face 


of the enemy with a ſteadineſs, which evinced the 


deſire the troops felt to engage the Imperialiſts in 
a place more favourable to the inferiority of their 


number. Intelligence was at the ſame time 


brought, that the enemy had commenced a lively 


cannonade on the Adige, between Ronco and 


Porto-Legnago. The forces, ranged in front of 


General Joubert, no longer left any uncertainty as 
to the intentions of the Auſtrians: it was plain, 
that Alvinzi wiſhed to penetrate by Rivolt with 
his principal forces, which exceeded more than 
double the number of thoſe under the command 


of Joubert, and in this direction to reach Mantua. 
Buonaparte inſtantly formed his reſolution ; and 
| Having given inſtructions on the lower Adige and 


at Verona, put in motion a part of the diviſien of 
General Maſſena. He ordered the troops undet 
the command of General Rey at Deſenzano to ad- 
vance in different columns to Rivoli; and at eight 


o' clock in the evening ſet out in perſon with al 


his etat · major for that place, which he reached at 


mid- night. The diſpoſitions of General Joubert, 
which were excellently adapted for his- iſolated 


diviſion, were no longer neceſſary after the arrival 


of theſe reinforcements and of General Buonaparte 
in-perſon, who having aſſumed the command, di- 
rected Joubert to reſume: the important poſition 
in front of the plateau of Rivoli, and particularly 
the poſt of San · Marco, that had been evacuated. 
This poſt vas the key of the poſition of the pla- 
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teau, the only point by which the enemy could 
adyance their cavalry and artillery between” the 


Adige ad the lake of Garda. 


Tax commander-in-chief, accompanied by the 
generals commanding the diviſions and his etat- 


major, ſpent the night in reconnoitring the ground 


and the poſition of the Imperialiſts, who occupied 
a formidable line, nearly twenty thouſand ſtron g, 
having their right at Caprino, and their left behind 
San-Marco. Alvinzi had ſeveral days before form- 
ed his plan of attack for the thirteenth, when he 
hoped to ſurround General Joubert's diviſion. This 
plan he now endeayoured to execute, without ever 
entertaining a ſuſpicion of the arrival of the French 
general in perſon, or of the reinforcements Joubert 


5 received at the moment the engagement be- 


The order given to retake the ſmall poſts in 
front of the plateau of Rivoli occaſioned, during 
the whole night, a fire of muſketry between the 

advanced poſts : but the recapture of the poſition 
| of San-Marco by the French at five in the morn- 
ing produced a general battle, an event which be- 
gan to give great uneaſineſs to Alvinzi, as it ne- 
ceſſarily retarded for ſome hours his plan of at- 


tack. 


yu dawn of day, General Joubert, at the head 

of a part of his column, attacked the Imperialiſts 

long the whole line of the heights of San-Marco. 

The reſt of his diviſion occupied the centre of the 

line, the left of which was to be ſucceſſively re- 

inforced from the diviſions of Maſſena and Ge- 
Ah 
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neral Rey, who were now in the rear on account 
of the attack, from a concurrence of events, hay. 
ing commenced ſooner than it would otherwiſe 
have done. The eighteenth demi-brigade of the 
line, which had been directed to leave Buſſolingo 
and proceed to Garda, received new orders to ad- 
yance by the left of the line of attack, and follow 
the directions of General Buonaparte, not to ſpread 
the troops, but only to extend their flanks. Ge- 
neral Joubert having made conſiderable progreſs 
along the heights on the right bank of the Adige 
towards La Corona, the reſt of the line likewiſe 
advanced and obtained ſome ſucceſſes, the centre 
occupying the heights that command the village 
of St Martin. Buonaparte had poſted the four- 
teenth demi- brigade under Berthier in the centre 
with directions to act according to circumſtances: 
he ordered this reſerve to advance, previous to 
which he directed a battalion to attack St Martin, 
the moment he obferved the left of the French 
line loſing ground; this movement was the more 
dangerous, as the troops that followed the Auſtri- 
ans on the heights to the left had loſt ſome advan- 
tages. The general-in-chief repaired in perſon 
to the left, but in the mean time, the twenty- 
ninth and eighty-fifth demi-brigades had fallen 
back. The battalion of the fourteenth, which had 
driven the Imperialiſts from St Martin, was repul- 
ſed, but always keeping the enemy in check by its 
ſpirited fire from the hedges furrounding the vil- 
lage. The height occupied by this demi-brigade 
covered the only opening by which the right un- 
der General Joubert could retire ; and the Impe- 
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on the centre. Buonaparte feeling the impor- 
tance of this poſt, and obſerving the critical ſitua- 
tion in which the troops were placed, being com- 
pletly turned on their left by a part of the ene. 
my's right, haſtened to the place at the ſame 
time ordering the thirty-ſecond demi-brigade that 
had arrived from Verona to advance immediate- 
ly, under the command of General Maſſena. 
The valour of this demi-brigade, and the pre- 
ſence of the commander: in- chief, inſtantly for- 
ced the enemy to retrograde in diſorder, and 
the poſts formerly occupied by the twenty- 
ninth and eighty-fifth were recovered ; but the 
right, which was on the elevated banks, and had 
remarked the momentary diforder of the left, had 
already fallen back in good order to the height 
in the centre, and defiled by the paſſage which is 
covered by the heights occupied by the four- 
teenth demi-brigade. General Berthier had diſ- 
patched the ſecond battalion to favour the retreat 


of the troops occupying the hedges of St Martin, 


while he himſelf with the third occupied the 
height in the centre, where this battalion, ſurroun- 
ded by the enemy's centre and a part of their 
right, received the ſhock with the greateſt valour, 
maintained its poſition for about twenty minutes 
in ſpite of the repeated attempts of the Imperial- 
iſts, and prevented them from carrying off two 
pieces of cannon in its front. The French left 
had not only recovered all its poſts, but even gain- 
ed ground, when the local nature of the place o- 
bliged their right to take a poſition in the rear at 
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ing to the attempts of a body of Auſtrians, who 


had gained the heights that command the Pla- 
teau. The enemy endeavoured to profit of this, 
but did not obſerve that being abandoned by 
their left, they expoſed themſelves to be cut off 
by the ſucceſs obtained by the French left, if 
their own ſuffered the ſmalleſt . 


TuS battle had now liſted three hours : the e- 
nemy however had not brought forward all their 
forces; one of their — which had filed a. 
lery, proceeded to the plateau of Rivoli with an 
intent to carry it, and in this direction threatened 
to turn the right and centre. Buonaparte or- 
dered General Leclerc to charge the Impe- 
rialiſts, if they ſucceeded in carrying the plateau, 
while Laſalle, chief-of-ſquadron; was directed with 
a detachment of fifty dragoons to take in flank 
the Auſtrian infantry; who attacked the French 
centre. At the ſame inſtant, Joubert ſent down 
{ome battalions from the heights of San-Marco, 


who precipated themſelves on the plateau; and 


the Imperialiſts, who had already penetrated to it, 
being thus warmly attacked on every fide, were 
driven into the valley of the Adige, leaving a great 
number of dead and part of their artillery. Near- 
ly. at the ſame moment, the Auſtrian column, 
which had been ſome time on its march to turn 
the French and cut off their retreat, formed in or- 
der of battle behind Riveli in the rear of the 


French, and covered all the heights between the 
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| Adige and the Lake of Garda, ſo that the French JAN. 
line was completely türned, and all cmmunica- 1797: 
tion cut off with Verona and Peſchiera : but his 
ſituation neither-alarmed the general nor the ſol- | 
diers. Buonapitre had left two battalions of the . | 


feventy-fifth demi-brigade to keep this column in 
awe; ; the eighteenth agus, xy arrived, and 


rear of the Imperialiſts. The enemy were ſo con- | 
fident of ſucceſs, that they exclaimed, We have 
them ; their troops, proceeding by ihe valley of | 
the Adige, advanced with fury to carry the iti- | 
trenchments of Rivoli, but were repulſed in three Bi 
attacks. Meanwhile Buonaparte had planted four 
pieces of light artillery, that cannonaded the right 
of the Auftrian line. The eighteenth and ſome 
troops of the ſeventy-fifth demi-brigade, under 
Generals Brume and Monnier, received orders to 
advance in three columns, and attack the right 
wing of the enemy's line, that occupied ; an advan- 
tageous height i in the rear of the French; when 
in an inftant the whole Auſtrian col umn, conſiſt- 
lug of four thouſand men, were taken priſoners. 


Fan the Information be had received, Buona⸗ Engage- 
parte knew, that there had been a ſtrong cannon- pos oY 
ade on the banks of the Adige; and having re- ri. 
ceeived no intelligence of General Augereau, he 
eonjectured that his communication with Verona 
might be intercepted. The Imperialiſts were ſtill 
maſters of La Corona; but altho' they could no 
longer be dangerous, it was neceſſary to march 


with all expedition againſt * Provera's di- 
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The French general ordered Joubert to attack 
— fifteenth, if they ſhould be fo 
imprudent as to keep La Corona: he alſo directed 
the troops who were of no utilitity to Joubert, to 
proceed towards Verona and Caſtelnovo, and {et 
out in perſon for the latter place, where he learn- 
ed that the Auſtrian column we have already 
mentioned, conſiſting of about ten thouſand men, 
under the command of General Provera, had in the 
night of the thirteenth crofſed the Adige under 
the fire of a numerous artillery at Anguiari, and 
that General Guieux, who guarded the Adige in 
that quarter, had been obliged to retire to Ronco: 
but he could not receive any intelligence of Ge- 
neral Augereau, as all communication was cut 
off. The French general, therefore, haſtened to 
Villafranca, and ordered four demi-brigades to ad- 
vance from that place, haying learned from Gene- 
ral Serrurier, that the Imperialſts were at Caſtel- 
lara, and marching towards St George at Mantua. 
Conjecturing that Augereau, if not defeated, muſt 
be following the column of Provera, he proceeded 
in perſon to Roverbella, where he arrived on the 
evening of the fourteenth with his reinforcements, 
and learned that Augereau had on the ſame day 
collected all his troops with an intent to fall on Pro- 
vera's column between Anguiari and Roverquiera. 
Provera, who had no other object after croſſing 
the river than to march rapidly to Mantua, could 
be attacked only on the rear diviſion of his column. 
General Point commanded the left of the attack, 
and General Laſnes the right, whilſt Generals 
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Guieux and Bon marched from Ronco to take the 


enemy in the rear. The attack was made with the 


boldneſs and intelligence ſo often diſplayed by 
Augereau's diviſion: the Imperialiſts loſt two thou- 
ſand taken priſoners, among whom were forty of- 
ficers, with fourteen pieces of ordnance; their 
bridge acroſs the Adige was burned. The reſt of 
General Provera's column filed off during the en- 
gagement with an intent to reach Mantua. 


On the fifteenth at noon, General Provera arrived 
with fix thoufand men at the ſuburb of St George, 
and attacked it, but without ſucceſs. It was de- 
fended by Miolis, chief-of-brigade ; and Samſon, 
chief-of-battalion of engineers, had carefully form- 
ed intrenchments round it. General Miolis, far 
from being intimidated by the menaces of the e- 
nemy, who had ſummoned him to ſurrender, an- 
ſwered, that he would fight, and maintained him- 
ſelt during the night; when Provera, unable to 
make any impreſſion on this poſt, reſolved to force 
La Favorite, pierce the lines of blockade, and, ſe- 


conded by a ſortie to be made by Wurmſer, throw 


himſelf into Mantua. 


Tux attack made by General Joubert on the 
fifteenth had all the ſucceſs that could be deſired. 
The Imperialiſts, after the affair of the fourteenth, 
had maintained a poſt at San-Marco : Joubert 
therefore detached General Vial to attack it on 
the night of the fourteenth. The diviſion of the 
centre, commanded by General Baraguey-d' Hil- 
liers, proceeded to St Martin, from whence they 
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drove the Imperialiſts, and took their artillery, 
Io column of. the right under General Vial diſ. 

the heights almoſt the whole day with the 
” pod he but Joubert, who had directed a co- 


lumn under General Vaux to turn them and gain 


La Corona before they could reach it, by ap- 
proaching i in the rear of Montebaldo, arrived there 
betore General Vaux. The Auſtrians, now find- 


ing their retreat cut off, were thrown into confu- 


Battle of 
La Fa- 
vorite. 


ſion, and ſix thouſand of them being ſurrounded 
laid down their arms, thoſe who e the val. 


ley of the Adige ming i denke ae Fn We 


11 the night of the fifteenth 3 haſten- 
ed to St Anthony, where he gave ( orders to attack 
the column of Provera on the ſixteenth. This 
general finding. that he could not make himſelf 
maſter of St George by main force, and having re- 
ceived no intelligence of the main bod) * of Alvin- 


zi's army, could now only indulge a hope of being 


able to engage the French with advantage, when 


acting in combination with a powerful ſally of the 


garriſon of Mantua. Buonaparte therefore la- 


boured to prevent this junction, and ſurround the 
column of Provera. General Dumas was poſted 
with. a corps of obſervation at St Anthony in 
front of the citadel : General Serrurier, with a co- 
lumn of fifteen hundred men, began his march 
an hour before day-break, and proceeded to La 
Fayorite, whilſt General Vigor with the fifty- 
ſeventh and eighteenth demi-brigades turned Ge- 
neral Provera. The e had profited of 
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to make themſelves maſters of La Favorite, but 
while executing this movement they were vigo- 
rouſly attacked by the van of Serrurier's column. 
The garriſon at the fame time made a fally-in 
conſiderable force, but not being able to gain 
La Favorite, they found it impoſſible to ef- 
fect a junction with Provera's column : theſe 
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troops, however, having got poſſeſſion of % Eh 


Anthony, Buonaparte detached a reinforcement 
of two battalions to that quarter, which prevented 
the garriſon from making any farther progreſs 
notwithſtanding all their efforts. General Victor 


now attacked and turned General Provera's troops, 


and General Miolis, who occupied St George, 
made a fally ſo opportunely, that Provera, part of 
whoſe infantry and cavalry had already laid down 
their arms, found himſelf and the reſt of his co- 
lumn completely ſurrounded ; on which the thirty- 
ſecond demi-brigade, ſupported by the ſeventy- 
fifth, compelled him to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
The general. fix thouſand infantry, and ſeven 
hundred cavalry laid down their arms, and were 
made priſoners of war: they alſo loſt twenty- 
two pieces of cannon, all their waggons, and bag- 
gage: among the priſoners were the entire corps 
of volunteers of Vienna. Four hundred of the 
garriſon of Mantua were alſo taken, the reſt 
of the troops, who had ſallied out of the fortreſs, 
having effected their retreat: after this the French 
again occupied their poſts for carrying on the 
blockade. 
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Tux reſult of the various actions, that had oc. 
curred between the eighth and the ſixteenth, was 
the total defeat of General Alvinzi's army. In 
the ſpace of four days, the army of the republic 
fought two pitched battles and fix inferior actions, 
and took nearly twenty-five thoufand prifoners, a- 
mong whom were a lieutenant- general, two gene- 
rals, and twelve or fifteen colonels, with twenty 


ſtandards, fixty pieces of cannon with their wag⸗ 
gons, and all the baggage of General Provera's co- 


lumn, beſides killing or wounding about fix thou- 
fand men. General Rey was charged with con- 
ducting the priſoners to Grenoble by detachments 


of three thouſand men, at the diſtance of one day's 
march from each other, under the efcort of the 


fifty-eighth demi-brigade and a ſquadron of ca- 


valry. All the demi-brigades performed wonders: 
Maſſena's diviſion particularly diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves, having in the ſpace of three days fought 
the Imperialiſts at St Michael, Rivoli, and Rover- 
bella. The Roman legions,” ſaid Buonaparte 
in his diſpatches, © are reported to have marched 
twenty-four miles a day ; our brigades, though 


fighting at intervals, march thirty.” 


Tux admirers of monarchy aſſert, that the reſour- 
ces it employs in ſtimulating its warriors, or ra- 
ther in compenſating them for their ſucceſs, are not 
burdenſome to the finances. This remark is cer- 
tainly not applicable to countries, where exten- 
five domains and thouſands of peaſants are liberal- 
| ly beſtowed cn them ; and if it applies more ap- 
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politely to thoſe governments where croſſes and J A N. 
ribbons only are diſtributed, which however are u- 1797- 
ſually accompanied with a penſion, it muſt be ac- | 
knowledged that the French republic poſſeſſes a 

mode ſtill leſsexpenſive. To encourage the zeal 
of her defenders, it is ſufficient to decree, that an 
army has deſerved well, or continues to deſerve 
well of their country, From this record of merit 
we think proper to extract the following decreeof 
the legiſlative body in favour of the canquerors of 
Arcola and La Favorite... Conſidering that it 
is forthe intereſt of the nation and ſuiting its juſtice 
to recompenſe acts of attachment, and excite an 
_ uſeful emulation of the virtues ; the tri-coloured 
ſtandards, carried at the battle of Arcola - againſt 
the enemy's battalions by the Generals Buona- 
parte and Augereau, are given them as a reward 
from the nation.” 


Tux fate of Italy became daily leſs doubtful, Rome 
while the court of Rome, ſo celebrated for its pro- o_ wo 
found policy, ſeemed obſtinately blind, and could her per- 
not reſolve on a peace, which every circumſtance ſidious 
imperiouſly demanded. His Holineſs had ende. 
voured to form a league with Naples in the ſouth, 
but never ſurmiſed that Naples would ſacrifice it, 
without difficulty, to the neceſſity of keeping the 
French at a diſtance from her own territory ; that 
ſhe would fingly conclude a treaty on the firſt fa- 
vourable opportunity, as her greateſt danger lay 
in bringing her armies to contend with thoſe of 
the republic, and her ſubjects in contact with 
the French ; and that every conſideration would 
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yield to ſuch well grounded fears. On the faith 
of this league Rome had violated the condi- 
tions of the armiſtice that had 'been granted 
her, and, being diſappointed by the treaty be- 
tween France and Naples, had now nootherreſource 
than in the alliance ſhe ſought with the Emperor. 
She encreaſed her expences and military prepara- 
tions to unite with an ally continually defeated, 
whoſe ſtates were conquered, and whom miracles 
alone could enable to form a junction with the 
Papal forces. Rome, happily for herſelf, had a 
better prop in her own weakneſs, which, offering 
no laurels to the conqueror, did not render her 
ruin deſirable; and ſhe could, with more certain- 
ty, found the hope of her preſervation on the in- 
difference or generoſity of the F rench, than on 
the vain ſuccours ſhe invoked. 


MEANWHILE the ſpirit « of liberty Grand] in Italy, 
and proviſional conventions were organized, that 
preſaged the moſt important conſequences. Bo- 
logna had formed a republican conſtitution, which 
the people had accepted : a congreſs, compoſed of 
the deputies of the Ciſpadane confederacy, were to 
aſſemble, and the Milaneſe ſeemed diſpoſed to join in 


the meaſure. Reggio, which had been the firſt to 


give the ſigpal of liberty, was, with juſtice, fixed on 
as the place of the fittings of this congreſs, and ac- 
quired by its ſpirited reſolutions a glory more dur- 
able than that procured to it by its being the birth- 


place of Arioſto; for it will ever be a greater 
boaſt to have given birth to the rights of man in 
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Italy, than to have produced a gen however ce- 
Jobratpe, | 


Tus Citpadane DR RP addreſſed a letter to 
General Buonaparte on the tenth December 1796, 
which they ſtyled the fir/t day of the fir/t- year of 
the Ciſpadane republic, ane and indivifible. It bore, 
that the Ciſpadane nations, invited to liberty by 
his victories, and ſtill more by his beneficence, 
would receive that day the happy intelligence, 
that their repreſentatives, ſent to Reggio to con- 
ſolidate and render perfect the ties of the confe- 
deration decreed at Modena, had declared them- 
ſelves free, independent, and ſovereign,” and had 
conſtituted themſelves into a republic, one and 
indivifible. The citizen Marmont, who had been 
ſent. by the commander. in- chief to watch over 
their ſafety and the liberty of their deliberations, 
and was preſent at this unanimous declaration, 
would inform the General, that the people were 
worthy of their new condition. He would alfo 
inform him, that the name of their deliverer gave 
an energy to their reſolutions, and was the baſis 
of their joy, Receive,“ continued they, © invin- 
cible General, the firſt-born of your valour and 
magnanimity :---you are its father, and its protec- 
tor; under your auſpices it will become firm and 
immoveable ; - and in vain ſhall tyrants attempt 
to deſtroy it :”---and added, that they had nearly 
fulfilled the important miſſion confided to them 
by the free voice of their countrymen, and would 
ſoon complete it; but Buonaparte alone could be- 
ſtow on it the immortality attached to his name. 
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IAN. IN anſwer to this application of the congfeſy, 
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————————_— 
Buona- 


parte's 


| anſwer. 


Buonaparte, who was then at Milan, expreſſed 


the lively ſatisfaction he felt on learning that the 
Cifpadane republics, convinced that their ſtrength 
conſiſted in unity and indivifibility, had formed 
themſelves into one. Unfortunate Italy, had for 
a long period been effaced from the liſt of Euro- 
pean powers; but if the Italians of the preſent 
period were worthy of recovering their rights and 
poſſeſſing a free government, they would one day 


ſee their country attain a glorious ſtation amongſt 


the nations of the world. They ought not, how- 


ever, to forget, that laws were of no avail without 


ſtrength ; and their firſt attention ought to be 
fixed on their military organization. Nature had 
given them every thing; and after diſplaying 


concord and wiſdom in their deliberations, it was 
only neceſſary, in order to attain the object in 
view, to have deſciplined battalions animated 


with the ſacred enthuſiaſm of freedom, and the love 
of their country. They enjoyed a more fortunate 
ſituation than the French had done, as they could 


acquire liberty without revolution. The evils, 


which had afflited France before the eſtabliſh- 
ment of her conſtitution, were unknown to them. 


Ihe unity, which binds the different portions of 
the Ciſpadane republic, would be conſtantly the 


ſymbol of that union which ought to reign be- 
tween all the claſſes of its citizens; and the fruit of 
this correſpondence in principle and ſentiment, 


ſupported by their courage, would be a republic, 


liberty, and happineſs, 
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ON the thirtieth December, the congreſs ad- ] A N. 
drefſed a proclamation to the people of Bologna, 797. 
Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio, in which, after ob- Addreſs 
ſerving that the firſt ſtone of their new-born li- ob the | 
berty was laid in the congreſs held at Modena in _ 
the month of October laſt, they expreſſed their Fro. 
gratitude to the French nation, who had not on- I" 2 
ly generouſly reſtored them to their natural rights, 
but had alſo put them in a condition to exerciſe 
them by affuring their continuance. It was for 
this purpoſe the Ciſpadane people formed an a- 
micable federation, which nothing ſhould diſſolve; 
and it was wiſhed, that means might be found of 
rendering the ties of it more firm, in order that 
the edifice thus begun might be raiſed to a grand 
and majeſtic height. In fine, they had been de- 
legated by the people to the congreſs of Reggio, 
and deriving ſtrength from the mandates of their 
conſtituents, they were proud of the power and 
duty of concurring in an enterpriſe worthy of the 
honour of Italy, and which would attract the ad- 
miration of ages to come. The congreſs, therefore, 
haſtened” to make known to their conſtituents, 
that their wiſhes were fulfilled, and that they were 
hereafter to form only one people or rather one 
family. The inhabitants of Reggio had witneſſed 
the publication of this decree, as the congrels had 
the joy with which it was received ; and their 
brethren, who had come ſrom the Tranſpadane 
regions to fraternize with them, had taken part 
in the general tranſports. « May they,“ conti- 
nued the addreſs, © imitate us as we ardently de- 
lire, and may they unite ſo firmly with our re- 
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public, that hereafter tyranny may no longer hope 
to fetter Italy a ſecond time.” The congreſs then 


| obſerved, that nothing would have been wanting 


to the general joy, if their invincible deliverers had 
been preſent at fo ſolemn an act. The citizen 
Marmont, ſent by the general-in-chief to watch 
over the ſafety and freedom of their union, had 
aſſiſted at the corigreſs. He had beheld in them, 


and in all the people aſſembled, brethren not un- 


worthy of the affection of his generous nation; and 


had charged himſelf with giving to the French 


general an account of this glorious event. The 


congreſs could have wiſhed to have ſeen the 


whole nation preſent at this happy moment, 


well affured that their joy would have been 


mingled with that of their fellow-citizens ; but as 
diſtance had deprived them of this two-fold en- 
joyment, the delegates, before returning to 
their homes, had made amends to the people 
by imparting this occurrence.“ People of the 
Ciſpadane republic,” concluded they, the 
great epoch is already marked. Far be from you 
all former quarrels, and that rivalry which ambi- 
tion and deſpotiſm foment ! Liberty, equality, and 


virtue. may theſe be your motto. The puit- 


ſant republic, which has invited you to the great 
work of liberty, will prote& you with all her 
ſtrength ; of this do not entertain a doubt ;--- 


{lavery has fled for ever from theſe countries. The 


tyrants, to whom you were an object of derifion, 


8 figh and become pale. The whole world have 


their attention fixed on you, and Italy expeds 


with anxiety, that you will reſtore her to the an- 
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cient ſpl. ndern, which made her be reſpected by 
every nation.“ 


Taz interval, which the French enjoyed in their 
military operations, was only a moment of neceſ- 
fary repoſe, and to afford them time to prepare 
for new exertions. The Auſtrians again appeared 
in force on the Brenta and in the Tyrol : the pe- 
riod of action, therefore, could not be diſtant. It 
is in the midſt of the employment, which ſo ma- 
ny different cares and operations muſt have given 
Buonaparte, that one loyes to remark the tran- 
quillity of his mind. This diſpoſition appears, as 
well as the hatred which his glory inſpired, in a 
fragment of a letter, which he wrote from Vero- 
na to the Director Carnot. In this letter he men- 
tions, that he beheld with pity every thing 
which had been written againſt him, each making 
him ſpeak according to his paſſions ; but the Di- 
rector knew him too well to ſuppoſe; that he could 
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be influenced by any attempts of this nature. 


He had always to boaſt of the marks of friendſhip 
which Carnot had ſhown to him and his relations, 
and he ſhould ever preſerve a grateful ſenſe of 
them. There were men to whom ſpleen and ma- 
levolence were a neeeſſary aliment, and who, be- 
ing unable to overturn the republic, conſoled 
themſelves with ſowing diſſention and diſcord, 
wherever they could inſinuate themſelves. As to 
himſelf, whatever they might aſſert would make 
no impreſſion on him: the eſteem of a ſmall 
number of perſons like the Director he addreſſed, 

the eſteem. of his comrades, ſometimes alſo the 
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Avis, fell in with the enemy, who fied at its approach. 


General Maſſena, with his diviſion, left Vicenza 


Avio, 
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good opinion of poſterity, and above all the dic. 
tates of his own conſcience, and the proſperity of 
his country, alone Intereſted him. 


Dain theſe tranſactions, the divifion of Gene. 
ral Augereau proceeded to Padua; and after paſ. 
ſing the Brenta advanced to Citadella, where it 


on the twenty-fourth, directing his march to Baſ. 
ſano, which the Auſtrians ſhewed a diſpoſition to 
defend, whilſt the divifion of General Augereau 
was advancing to Citadella with an intent to turn 
it. Some ſtrong reconnoitring parties from 
this laſt diviſion encountered the Auſtrian advan- 
ced poſts, when a ſmart fire of muſketry enſued. 
Meanwhile, General Maſſena ſent ſome recon- 
noitring patroles in front of the enemy's intrench- 
ments on the cauſeway and near the bridge of 
Bafſano, where they made feveral prifoners. On 
the twenty. ſixth at day-break, General Maſſena, 


having learned that the enemy had evacuated 


Baſſano during the night, and had proceeded a- 
long the banks of the Brenta to Carpenedolo and 


| Creſpo, directed General Menard to march to 


Carpenedolo with the twenty-fifth demi brigade, 
filing along the right bank of the Brenta, to reach 


by Vaſtagna the bridge of Carpenedolo, and at 
the fame time ordered a battahon of the thirty- 


fecond'demi-brigade, with fifty dragoons,and two 
pieces of artillery, to proceed to this village by the 
left bank of the Brenta. Theſe troops came up 
with the Imperialiſts near Carpenedolo, when 2 
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the latter, after a deſperate reſiſtance, were at 
laſt forced to retreat, leaving two hundread dead, 


and nine hundred priſoners, among whom were a 
major and twelve other officers. The Auſtrians 


fled in great diſorder, but the continual rains, 


which fell during the expedition, ſaved the reſt of 


their army from being taken priſoners. The divi- 


fion of General Joubert marched in purſuit of the 
enemy into the defiles of the Tyrol, which the 
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bad weather rendered extremely difficult: he 


encountered their rear guard at Avio, and af- 
ter a flight action took three hundred priſon- 
ers. 


AFTER the engagement at Avio and Carpene- 
dolo, the Imperialiſts retired to Mori and Torbola, 
having their right covered by the lake, and their 
left by the Adige. General Murat embarked 
with two hundred men, and landed his troops at 
Torbola. General Vial, at the head of the light 
infantry, after a long march through the ſnow 
and alongſt the moſt rugged mountains, turned 
the poſition of the Auſtrians, and obliged a body 
of four hundred and fifty men and twelye officers 
to ſurrender. Nature ſeemed to act in concert 
with the enemy: the weather was dreadful, but 


nothing could ſtop the light infantry of the army 


of Italy, who had hitherto encountered no diffi- 
culty they did not ſurmount. General Joubert en- 
tered Roveredo, and the Auſtrians having fortt- 
fied, with the greateſt care, the paſs of Calliano 


rendered famous by the victory which the French 
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had - gained there on their firſt entering the Tyrol, 
" appearcl diſpoſed to conteſt their entrance into 
Frent. General Beliard endeavoured to. turn 
the enemy's right, while General Vial continuing 
his march along the right bank of the Adige, rout. 
ed them took three hundred prifoners, and ar- 
rived at Trent, where he found in the Imperial 
hoſpitals two thouſand fick and wounded, whom 
they had left behind them in their flight, and re. 
commended to the humanity of the French; ſe. 
veral magazines were alſo captured at this place. 

During theſe tranſactions, General Maſſena order- 
ed two demi-brigades to advance and attack the 


Auſtrians, who occupied the caſtle of La Scala 


between Feltra and Primolazo, but they fled on 
the approach of the French ; and retired behind 
the Prado, leaving a 1 of their baggage behind 
them. 


F xx diviſion of General Joubert, after making 
itſelf maſter of Trent, proceeded to take the poſi- 
tion of Lavis and Segonzano. The brigade of 
Vial attacked the village of Lavis, where the ene- 
my were in force; the fourth, ſeventeenth, and 
twenty-ninth demi-brigades of light infantry ſup- 
ported by the fourteenth, ſeized on the height 
commanding the village on the right, whilſt a de- 
tachment of the troops under General Vial drove 
back the enemy, and purſued them as far as St 
Michael, taking eight hundred priſoners : the 


twenty-ninth demi-brigade alone entirely defeated 
three thouſand Hungarians. Next day the ene- 


my requeſted a ſuſpenſion of arms for twenty- 
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four hours, but were anſwered by a new attack 
on the part of the French. After the junction of 
the diviſions under Maſſena and Joubert, and af- 
ter the latter had occupied the line of the Laviſio, 
which covers Trent, the fate of Mantua was ren- 
dered certain, as that city could not en hold 


out much longer. 


Tux Pope, calculating always on the ſucceſs of 


the Auſtrian arms and of his ewn crafty policy, 


and ignorant perhaps that the perfidious corre- 
ſpondence of his miniſter with Vienna had fallen 
into the hands of Buonaparte, who had tranſmit- 
ted it to the Directory, had marched his troops 
into the Romagna. If poſterity required farther 
evidence to convince them of the duplicity which 
has always formed the baſis of the negociations of 
prieſts, they will find it in the letter of Cardinal 
Buſca, the Papal ſecretary of ſtate, to the prelate 
Albani, the nuncio at Vienna xX. Even in Rome 


— —ä — — — 
ROME, | JANUARY 1797. 


 * Tas intelligence yau ſend me is more and more con- 
ſolatory.— learn by the two laſt couriers, that Baron 
Thugut has altered his ſtyle, and, notwithſtanding his 
air of myſtery, we can no longer doubt of the Emperor's 
aid, the more fo as the Empreſs and he have promiſed us 
aſſiſtance. It ſeems alſo that Baron Thugut reckons on 
us, if we may judge from the prompt departure of Gene- 
ral Colli, the order he has received to viſit our troops with 
all expedition, and the manner we are called on to 
recover our country, Every thing tends to confirm us in 


the belief, that we arc already regarded as allies, 
Tazr 
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JAN. herſelf, all men, whatever ſentiments they enter, 
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tained, diſapproved of the ſlowneſs diſplayed in 
the concluſion of peace, and blamed the obſtinate 
bad faith with which the negociations had been 
conducted. The pamphleteers put theſe words in 
the mouth of Paſquin: 

Pius Sextus cunctando perdidit rem. 


8 


Tux no longer talk to us of ſacriſices: have they a- 
bandoned the idea? Doubtleſs I am too ſanguine, but I 


will not conſider myſelf certain until the treaty is ſigned 


on the conditions I mentioned in my laſt diſpatch. Now 
that you are furniſhed with full powers, M. de Thugut 
can no longer indulge in tergiverſation, but muſt poſitives 


ly declare himſelf. 


As to myſelf, while I can hope for ſuccour from the Em- 
peror, I ſhall temporiſe reſpecting the propoſitions of peace, 
which the French have made us. You can form no idea 
of what has been done to induce me to anſwer Cacault. 
Some endeavour to perſuade me, by the hope of better 
conditions; others again, by terrors and menaces; but, 
ever conſtant in my opinion, and jealous of my honour, 
which I regard as injured by treating with the French, 
when a negociation is opened with the court of Vienna, 
J have not ſuffered myſelf to be either ſeduced or intimi- 


dated; and I will not alter my reſolution, until I find my- 


ſelf obliged to do ſo. Do not entertain a doubt of the 
ſincerity of theſe ſentiments. 


IT is however true, that the French have diſplayed 
great eagerneſs to conclude a peace with us. I have a re- 
cent proof of this in the ſubjoined letter of M. the Nuncio 
at Florence; and by the anſwer, of which I ſend you 4 
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Others revived the ancient diſtich made on Alex- FA. 


ander VI. applying it to Pius VI. 


Sextus Tarquinius, Sextus Nero, Sextus et iſte: 
Semper ſub Sextis perdita Roma fuit. 


Tuxsx ſatires, however, made no impreſſion on 
the counſellors of the Holy Father; and as to the 


11 


copy, you will ſee the manner in which I have conducted 


myſelf. I ſend you the two copies, in order that you 
may be able to refer to the conſtancy and good faith with 
which I treat. 


No doubt, before the receipt of my letter, M. Colli 
will have departed ; I hope he will very ſoon reach An- 
cona. I have written to the general-commandant of 
that port about his reception, as he propoſes to proceed 
to the Romagna to review our troops before coming to 
this capital, in order that we may be able to concert 
meaſures at our firſt meeting. 


I as3URE you I am ſorry that General Colli ſhould have 


had an interview with Alvinzi before coming here. I 
readily perceive that it is neceſſary for their operations; 
but, I know not why, I entertain rather an unfavourable o- 
pinion of Alvinzi. Altho' I am not enabled to judge of 
his operations in Italy, I think he might have effected 
more than he has done: but the interview is neceflary ; I 


- compoſe myſelf by ſuppoſing, that it intereſts the honour - 
of Alvinzi, and the glory of fufilling the intentions of his 


maſter, 


As to the appointments to be given General Colli, even 
although the Emperor ſhould not give him an allow- 


ance 
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1 K 5. hoſtile movement of his troops, indulgence itſelf 
2797- behoved to have a period. Buonaparte gave or- 
Manifeſ. ders to the Citizen Cacault, agent of the French 
toof Buo- republic, to quit Rome immediately, and on the 
Parte. third February publiſhed a declaration from his 


 head-quarters at Bologna, in which he ſtated, that 


odd. 
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ance for the time he may be employed in the ſervice of | 
the Pope, we will furniſh every thing; this I do not re- 2 
gret. I approve highly of the General bringing with him 
two officers, and particularly the engineer, of whom we 
are completely in want. He ſhould alſo bring ſeveral ſub- 
alterns to train our troops. The eulogium, -which Mar- 
thal Luer made on 9 — me. 


| e eee he eee mats | 
booking if you ſhould ſpeak to any other than himſelf in 
behalf of our cauſe, abandon the other means I propoſed 
to you at the time the Baron was not ſo well diſpoſed 28 
at preſent, Continue however to pay court to all who can | 
be uſeful to you in caſe of events. | 


Ipo not doubt but you have taken meaſures to learn 
the reſult of the enſuing conferences with General Clarke 
at Inſpruck : the details you ſhall tranſmit me of it, will 
ſerve as a guide. 


You muſt have learned by my former diſpatch, that I 
had thought of ſending ſome Auſtrian troops into the Ro- 
magna to join ours, and I had alſo thought, that from 
Trieſte they could be landed at Ancona. Promote this 
plan, which would be of great utility to the Emperor and 
us; and if it is realiſed, we ſhall be difpoſed to enter in- 
to the ſame contract as the King of Sardinia. 
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the Pope had formally refuſed to execute the r R B. 


eighth and ninth articles of the armiſtice conclud- 
ed on the twentieth June 1796, at Bologna, un- 


der the mediation of Spain, and folemaly ratified 
at Rome the 27th of that month. The d urt of 


—— 


Ir will be proper for you to comply with the re- 
quiſition made to you by the Conſtable, through the chan- 


nel of your brother, relative to the armies. M. Stay has 


not yet finiſhed the briefs you requeſt: I cannot there- 
fore ſend them to you. His Holineſs does not think he 
ſhould give the other briefs you propoſe, becauſe as they 
muſt be addreſſed to all the catholic ſovereigns of Europe, 
it would be declaring a religious war before the time, it 


being impoſſible to conceal this conduct of the Pope from 
the knowledge of the French; and then, for the reaſons 


I have ſtated, we might be expoſed to their indignation, 
without being certain of the alliance of his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty. From the documents you give me on the ſubject 
of a war of religion, the Holy Father will form his reſolu- 
tion as to the iſſuing briefs, and taking other ſteps. 


Ix the treaty of alliance is concluded, it will be ne- 


cefſary to make the nuncio ſign it, providing M. de Thu- 
gut, with whom he is noton good terms, does not oppoſe 
it. I ſend to M. the Nuncio (that this prelate may not 
be diſappointed,) the pontifical briefs for the Emperor of 
Ruſſia, with an inſtruction, that if any thing is expedit- 
ed to Peterſburgh from that court or by the charge d'af- 
faires of Ruſſia, he may avail, himſelf of the opportunity 
to tranſmit them. In caſe no ſuch opportunity ſhould 
offer, I directed him to ſend them to Warſovia to M. the 
Nuncio to be conveyed to his Imperial Majeſty. | 
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. Rome had never ceaſed to arm, and excite the 
people by manifeſtoes to a cruſade; and their 


troops had approached within ten miles of Bo- 
logua, menacing that city with an attack. His 


Holineſs had commenced hoſtile negociations a- 
gainſt France with the court of Vienna, as was 
eſtabliſhed. by the letters of Cardinal Buſca, and 
the miſſion” of the prelate Albani to that city, 
He had confided the command of his troops to 


Auſtrian generals and officers ſent by the court of 


His pro- 
clamation 
to the 


Romans. 


Vienna, and refuſed. to anſwer the official appli- 
cations made to him by the citizen Cacault, the | 
miniſter of the republic, reſpeRing the opening of 


a negociation for peace. The general therefore 
declared, that the treaty of armiſtice was at an 


end, having been thus violated and n apa by 


OCT." 


=P 


Tuts manifeſto was followed by a proclamation, 
ſtating, that the French army, having now enter 
ed the territory ofthe Pope, would be faithful to the 
maxims they profeſſed, by protecting religion and 
the people. The French ſoldiers in one hand 
carried the bayonet, the certain guarantee of vic- 


— 


. 
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| Warn you are preſented to their Majeſties, return 
them thanks for the earneſtneſs with whch they in- 
tereſt themſelves reſpecting the health of his Holineſs, and 
aſſure them of the fervour, with which he prays for their 
preſervation, and for the glory of thoſe who with ſo much 
conſtancy and fincerity have ſupported, and * ſupport, 


the 70. cue. 
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„and with the other offered to the different 
towns and villages in their progreſs peace, protec- 
tion, and ſecurity. Woe be to thoſe who ſhould diſ- 
dain this, and who, feduced by protound hypo- 
crites, ſhould wantonly draw on their habitations 
the horrors of war, and the vengeance of an army, 
who, in the ſpace of fix months, had taken priſo- 
ners one hundred thouſand of the Emperor's beft 
troops, captured four hundred pieces of cannon and 


one hundred and ten ſtandards, and deſtroyed five 


armies. He then ordered every village or town, 


where the tocſin ſhould be founded on the ap- 


proach of the French army, to be immediately 
burned, and the municipalities ſhot. The com- 
mune, on the territory of which a Frenchman was 
aſſaſſinated, ſhould be immediately declared in a 
ſtate of war; a moveable column ſhould be ſent 
to it, hoſtages taken, and an extraordinary contri- 
bution levied. All prieſts, religious, and miniſters 
of religion of every denomination, were to be pro- 
tected and maintained in their preſent ſtate, if 
they conducted themſelves according to the prin- 
ciples of the goſpel; but if they were the firſt to 
tranſgreſs theſe principles, they were to be treated 


by military law, and more ſeverely puniſhed than 


other citizens. 


Tax diviſion of General Victor immediately 
advanced towards Imola, the firſt town of the Pa- 
pal ſtate, and ſlept there on the firſt. The Pope's 
army had broken down the bridges, intrenched 
_ themſelves with the utmoſt care on the river Senio, 
and lined the banks with cannon. As ſoon as Ge- 
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Faenza 


taken. 


in ſight of the enemy, the latter began to cannon- 


ade him. He immediately ordered the advan- 


ced patroles of the legion of Lombardy to attack 
the Pope's light troops. The chief-of-brigade La 
Hoz, commander of the Lombard legion, formed 


his grenadiers in a cloſe column, for the purpoſe of 


carrying the enemy's batteries with fixed bayon- 
ets. This legion, for the firſt time now in action, 
took poſſeſſion of fourteen pieces of cannon un- 
der the fire of three or four thouſand men in their 


intrenchments. During the engagement ſeveral 
prieſts, with crucifixes in their hands, preached en- 


couragement to thoſe unfortunate troops. The 
French army took fourteen pieces of cannon, 
eight ſtandards, one thouſand priſoners, and 
killed from four to five hundred men. The 
chief-of-brigade La Hoz was lightly wounded, 


and the n had alſo forty men killed 14 


wounded. 


Tax republican troops marched directly againſt 
Faenza, the gates of which were ſhut, while the 
the tocſin ſounded the alarm, and a diſtracted mul- 
titude attempted to defend the entrance of the place, 
the principal inhabitants, and particularly the 
biſhop, having made their eſcape : but two or three 
diſcharges of cannon burſt open the gates, and the 


French entered at charge-ſtep. The laws of war 


authoriſed the General to give up this unhapp) 
town to plunder; but how reconcile himſelf with 
puniſhing ſo ſeverely a whole town for the crimes 
cf a few prieſts? He ſent home fifty officers whom 
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he had taken priſoners, to enlighten their coun- 
trymen, and make them ſenſible of the dangers, 
to which ſuch extravagant conduct would expoſe 
them. He cauſed all the monks and prieſts to 
appear before him next morning, reminded them 
of the principles of the goſpel, and employed all 
the influence, which reaſon and neceſſity could 
furniſh, to engage them to behave in a proper man- 
ner: at this interview they appeared. to him to 
be animated with good principles. He ſent Ge- 


neral Des Camuldules to Ravenna to open the 


minds of the inhabitants there, and prevail on 
them to ſhun the diſaſters, which a longer blind- 
neſs might produce. He alſo ſent Father Dom 
Ignacio, prior of the Benedictines to Ceſena, the 
native country of his Holineſs, on a ſimilar miſſion. 
General Victor continued his march on the ſecond, 
and having made himſelf maſter of Forli, proceed- 
ed next day to Ceſena. Buonaparte tranſmitted 
to the Directory ſeveral documents, which muſt 
| convince all Europe of the folly and madneſs of 
thoſe who directed the court of Rome, It is la- 
mentable to reflect, that ſuch blindneſs ſhould coſt 
the blood of ſo many poor and unfortunate beings, 
the innocent inſtruments, and, at all times, the 
victims of divines. Several priefts, and amongſt o- 


thers a Capuchin, who preached to the Catholic | 


army, were killed on the field of battle. * 


1— — 
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*. Trose fond of minute details will find, in the following 
pote, the particulars of this petty action: 
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WILsr the Pope's troops were thus driven from 
the Romagna, a more important and glorious e- 
vent completed the triumphs of the French, and 


gave additional luſtre to the magnanimity of their 
General: Mantua capitulated. On the fecond, 
General Serrurier and General Wurmſer had a 


conference, the object of which was to fix the day 
of executing the capitulation, and to ſettle the dif. 
ferences between the terms granted and thoſe 
which had been propoſed. Buonaparte took care 
to exerciſe French generoſity towards Wurmſer, 


—_ i Ane — _ * — ↄ 


Oy the ſecond of February, at five in che morning, the di. 


| viſion of General Victor began its march for Imola, with an 
intent to attack a corps of the Papal army aſſembled at Faen- 


22. The advanced-guard of this diviſion, commanded by 
Lafnes, general-of-brigade, and in which were the grenadiers 
of the Lombard legion, encountered the main body of the 
army of his Holineſs on the Senio. The enemy, rendered 
confident by their intrenchments, and the river in their front, 
but which, unhappily for them, the fine ſeaſon had rendered 
fordable, defended the bridge and the river with about four 
thouſand men, fourteen pieces of cannon, and a corps of ca- 
valry ; but being turned by the French troops that had croſ- 
ſed the Senio at the ford, and ut the ſame time attacked ia 


front by the bridge, the ſhock was the fignal of flight. The 


Lombard grenadiers carried the batteries at the point of the 
bayonet with irreſiſtible yalour, and the rout became com- 
plete. The Pope loſt on this occaſion one thouſand taken 
priſoners, twenty-fix officers and four or five hundred men 
killed. He alſo loſt eight ſtand of colours, fourteen pieces 
of cannon, and eight waggons, which were all he poſſeſſed. 
The ſeventh regiment of huſſars, commanded by the aid-de- 
camp Junot, / purſued for ten miles the Papal cavalry with · 
out being able to overtake them. 
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a ſoldier ſeventy years of age, who, though ex- 
tremely unfortunate in this campaign, had diſplay- 
ed a conſtancy and courage worthy of being re- 
corded. Hemmed in on all fides after the battle 
of Baſſano, and having loſt at a fingle blow the 
greater part of the 'Tyrol and his army, he was dar- 
ing enough to entertain hopes of being able to 
take refuge in Mantua, from which he was diſtant 
four or five days march. With this idea he paſſ- 
ed the Adige, and having defeated one of the 
French advanced poſts at Cerca, croſſed the Mo- 
linella and reached Mantua. Shut up in this ci- 
ty, he made two or three fallies, but they all prov- 
ed unfortunate, although he himſelf headed them 
in perfon. Beſides the powerful obſtacles oppoſ- 


ed to him by the French lines of circumvallation 


briſtling with artillery, he could act only with ſol- 
diers diſheartened by ſo many defeats, and weak - 
ened by the peſtilential ſickneſs at Mantua. 


That numerous tribe, who delight in calumniating 


misfortune, will however not fail to ſeek an occa- 
ſion to perſecute Wurmſer. 


Ox the eleventh, the Executive Directory fent 
a meſſage to the legiſlative body informing them 
of the ſurrender of Mantua; on which Villetard, 
mounting the tribune of the council of five hundred, 
exclaimed, * The proud Mantua has at laſt fallen 
into the power of the republic! Thanks to that 
army of heroes, whoſe ſucceſſes have aſtoniſhed I- 
taly herſelf, formerly the theatre of the moſt glo- 
rious feats of arms. Thus, all the ſiniſter projects 


of the enemies of the liberty of the people are 
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F E B. cruſhed: Vile partiſans of tyranny, pain your. 


ſelves in - fabricating obſcere conſpiracies ; con- 
trive againſt the people impoſture and perfidy ; 
devote to aſſaſſination their moſt intrepid defen- 
ders: theſe means are worthy of you and of your 
cauſe,---Republicans triumph in the fields of ho- 
nour; it is there, I predict, that your projects 
will be confounded, and your outrages ex- 
piated. How long ſhall theſe cowardly Sy barites 
pretend to give fetters to the valiant ? Pigmies, 
who faſhion in darkneſs the yoke of tyranny with 
aides, gabelles, corvies, feudal rights and tenures, 
and other oppreſſions, do you flatter yourſelves 
with reſtoring to ſlavery, miſery and debaſement, 
the generous children of victory? No: I call e- 
ternal reaſon to witneſs, which wiſhes not that vic- 
torious France be hereafter ſo degraded. Perfidi- 
ous men ! they have lured our credulity by the 
words of humanity and juſtice : but this illuſion 
of the moſt infamous hypocriſy is diſſipated; the 
veil has dropt, and their plan of oppreſſion has 
been manifeſted to every eye. Every thing the 
moſt abominable, which the ingenious cruelty of 
butchers has invented, ſuch was the firſt gift which 
theſe men, ſo juſt and humane, prepared for the 
French nation on the advent of their regal domi- 
nation. You feel indignant, magnanimous heroes, 
whom devotion to liberty has aſſembled in our 
camps, and whoſe toils the univerſe contemplates 
with admiration. Yes, ſuch was the price which 
| royaliſm reſerved for your conſtancy, for the nu- 


merous evils you have ſuffered, for the blood you 


have ſhed, for your fathers, your wives, and your 
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children. ſlavery, ignominy, and puniſhments. F E 3. 


But repoſe in your repreſentatives; they view, 


with ſtoical firmneſs, the poignards directed by 


royaliſm againſt their breaſts. Calm in the midſt 
of dangers and the clamours of royaliſm, they 


will render impotent its efforts. They remain 


unſkaken in the determination of confirming 'the 


preſent government, the laſting monument of 


your liberty, reared by the national convention, 
and conſecrated by the French people ;---by that 
convention whoſe inflexible juſtice was directed a- 


gainſt the laſt of your tyrants, and whoſe firmneſs 


has diſſipated the league of kings, diſconcerted all 
the plots formed in the interior againſt the people, 
and overcome obſtacles regarded as inſurmount- 
able, that convention whoſe members have fo 
often conducted you to victory, and who are ſtill 


honoured with the hatred of bad citizens, which 
they have drawn on themſelves by their conſtant - 
efforts and unlooked for ſucceſles againſt tyranny. 


Yes, brave ſoldiers, the repreſentatives of the 
French people whom you immortaliſe by your 
victories, are united with you in heart, in object, 
and in will, for maintaming that government 
which has freed you from flavery, and reſtores 
you to your proper dignity. It is not to be again 
ſubjugated and oppreſſed by the cowardly flaves 
of a tyrant, that you have proved yourſelves in- 


vincible : glory, liberty, and equality, the honour- 


able purpoſe of your toils, will be their reward. 

And you, brave Lombard legion, whoſe firſt ſteps 

in the career of liberty are ſignalized by victories, 

you alſo have acquired claims to the gratitude of 
| M m 
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the republic and of the friends of libert y. Re- 


ceive, as the guarantee of theſe, the new civic 
crown, with which the legiſlative body, the organ 
of the national gratitude, haſtens to incircle your 
victorious brows.” After this he-propoſed the coun- 
eil ſhould declare, that the army of Italy, now vic- 
torious over Mantua, had never ceaſed to deſerve 
well of their country ; and' this propoſition, being 
put to the vote, was unanimouſly adopted. 


Tx ſame meſlage was tranſmitted to the coun- 
cil of ancients, where Lacombe-St-Michel deliver- 
ed an impreſſive ſpeech : © The clouds,” ſaid he, 
* which obſcured. the morning of the fair days, 
which liberty feemed ſome months ago to pro- 
mile Italy, are at length diſſipated, and Mantua is 
taken. Yes, ſucceſſors of Camillus and the Catos, 
you ſhall be free. Engrave for ever in the ca- 
lender of your fa/tz the eternal gratitude you owe 
to the brave army of Italy, to that army, and to 
the bold and intrepid genius of its chief, every 
ſtep of whoſe progreſs beyond the Alps was itſelf a 
wonder. Thoſe, who for eight years have fought 
for the eſtabliſhment and confirmation of their 
own liberty, are doubtleſs well entitled to experi- 
ence a lively tranſport on beholding the triumph, 
that ſecures the liberty of a ſiſter republic. Far be 


from us the idea, that the war we maintain in Ita- 


ly againſt the houſe of Auſtria, whoſe inſulting 
pride, humiliated by ſo many victories, {till pre- 
ſumes to queſtion the exiſtence of a French re- 
public; far be from us, I ſay, the idea, that this 
war has for its object only a diplomatic project ta 
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obtain from the Emperor the countries conquered Fr x B. 


by the French armies, or to ſubjugate a people 
whom the love of liberty has already united to us! 
No, deſcendants of the Romans, think not that 
the French government entertains the praject, af- 
ter having engaged you to march under the tri- 


coloured ſtandards, to enchain you again by re- 


ſtoring you to your former maſters. No; - you 
would be unjuſt, ſhould you be ſuſpicious of our 
honour. You have fought by the fide of our 
phalanxes for the cauſe of liberty: let liberty be 
your reward. It is one of the invariable principles 
of the French nation to reſpect the government of 
every country, whatever may be its form; but 


it is alſo dear to the hearts of the friends of liber- 


ty to regard with complaiſance the efforts of na- 
tions who wiſh to be free. To anticipate the fu- 
ture happineſs of your deſtiny, and applaud that 
dignified ſentiment, which recals the picture of 
the fair days the French enjoyed with unanimity 
in 1789, is a moment of pleaſure, which the auſ- 
tere wiſdom of the council of ancients will not diſ- 
approve. Let us pity the Frenchmen, who are 
baſe enough to proclaim the diſaſters of their coun- 
try, while they diminiſh the importance of events 
favourable to liberty. May you, Ciſpadane re- 
public, never know ſuch unnatural children! 
May the conqueſt of the happy ſhore, where 
Virgil was born, be the certain omen of your bril- 
liant deſtiny! May you never experience the 
dreadful and numerous ſhocks of which the French 
republic was ſo long the theatre! Profit by our 
faults, guard againſt our diviſions ; and if ever diſ- 
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cord attempts to brandiſh her torch between the 
two republics, let gratitude remind you what we 
have effected for your good; and let prudence 
advertiſe you, that the common enemy will be e- 
ver on the watch to profit of our errors. And 
you, brave army of Italy, it is no longer our pro. 
vince to appoint feſtivals in honour of your vic- 
tories ; this care was reſerved for the govern- 
ment: but it is permitted each of us to manifeſt 
in this tribune his impatience to approve the reſo- 
lution, which without doubt will be adopted, that 
the army of Italy ceaſes not to deſerve well of 
its country. T“ 


Taz intelligence of the capitulation of Mantua 
was publiſhed at Paris by ſound of trumpet, and 
with a ſolemnity ſuiting an event, the conſequences. 
whereof were fo important to the operations of 
the campaign. Numerous detachments of troops 
of the line accompanied the public officer, who 
pfoclaimed the glory of the French arms in the 
midſt of an immenſe multitude, that ſeemed to 
ſhare in it in the moſt ſenſible manner, and pro- 
ceeded through the ſtreets with the ſame ehthuſi- 


aſm that produced the wonders they celebrated. 


From the gaiety of their countenances it might be 
ſaid, on learning they were French ſoldiers, that 
they were marching to battle. The ſedentary 
national guard, wiſhing alſo to render homage 
to. the conquerors of Mantua, haſtened to ſend 
deputations to aſſiſt at the proclamation, and 


bore with pride the arms, which they knew how 


to employ with the ſame readineſs in ſuccouring 
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the victors. Although this intelligence was known F E B. 


two days before, the official confirmation of it did 
not produce a ſenſation leſs lively or agreeable. 
The general tranſport was diſplayed in ſeveral 
banquets, which were chiefly remarkable for cor- 
diality and unreſtrained joy, It is in ſuch a mo- 
ment, that true patriots love to ſhew themſelves : 
they have aſſociated their fate with that of the re- 
public, and with her they have triumphed. 


As it is not however by extraordinary figns, 
that a conſtant affection requires to be manifeſted, 
we might forbear to boaſt of the teſtimonies of our 
enthuſiaſm and gratitude for each of the victories 
gained by our defenders in Italy. "Theſe gene- 
rous warriors have wiſhed to render ſuch ſenti- 
ments habitual, and certainly in this reſpect we 
will prove as conſtant as they are faithful to their 


glory. 


Ak ux of heroes, become invincible by five years 
of triumphs, enjoy the ſpectacle of your labours : 
behold all France rearing monuments to your 
fame, and chanting your ſucceſs ; detachments 
from all the armies, the rivals of your glory, and 
ambitious of the honour of ſharing your laurels, 
preſſing forward to the theatre of your victories ; 


Germany flying at your approach, and opening 


through the Tyrol a road to her capital.. Behold 
Italy covered with free ſtates, that owe their exiſ- 
tence to you, and which no longer ſuffer you to 
retrograde without crime. You have triumphed 
over her tyrants ; you have triumphed even over 
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her ancient glory; and has not every illuſtrious 
action, of which Italy boaſts, diſappeared before 


the admiration you inſpire ? Where is the French. 


man, who, in the tranquillity of the glorious peace 
prepared by you, will not be ambitious of ſaying, 
I was OF THE ARMY OF ITALY ? 


IMMEDIATELY on the arrival of the courier who 
brought the official intelligence of the reduction of 
Mantua, the perſons employed in the offices of the 
Directory, took into conſideration the proper means 
of paying their portion of the public gratitude to 
the brave army of Italy. A petition preſented to 
the Directory ſome days before by the citizen Au- 
gereau, a fruit- merchant in the ſtreet Mouffetard, 
had appriſed them, that he was the father of the 
immortal general of that name, the worthy com- 
panion of Buonaparte, and whoſe eminent ſervices 
ſince the opening of the campaign fame had pro- 
claimed to his country. It was in the perſon of 
this reſpectable old man of ſeventy- five years of 


age, that they reſolved to pay honour to the army 


of Italy. A deputation was ſent him to requeſt 
his preſence at a frugal and fraternal banquet: a 
great chair was placed for his reception at the head 
of the table, and a laurel wreath, ornamented with 
a tri- coloured ribbon, preſented to him in the 
name of the company. Couplets, analogous to 
the fete and inſpired by enthuſiaſm, were ſung du- 
ring the modeſt repaſt, the gaiety of which form- 
ed its moſt prominent trait: after dinner, a new 
deputation reconducted the old man to his habt- 
tation. 90 | 
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Tux enthuſiaſm, excited by the triumphs of the 
army of Italy, was real and fincere with the great- 
er part of Frenchmen ; but a numerous party al- 


ready regarded them as the ruin of their hopes. 


An appropriate idea may be formed of the ſpirit, 
which began to diſplay itſelf even in the councils, 


when it is learned, that the following motion could: 


not find a proper ſupport among men, who enjoy- 
ed there the greateſt credit. Not but that many 
would have defired its ſucceſs, but the fear of not 
obtaining this and the diſagreement it might have 
occaſioned, reſpecting a general whom they vene- 
rated, hindered them from hazarding the motion. 
The purport of it was, that unlooked for ſucceſs 
called for extraordinary rewards. Hannibal per- 
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formed not in Italy what Buonaparte had effected 


there; Scipio, in Africa, had not ſurpaſſed him, 
and grateful Rome honoured her general with 
the name of Africanus. Spain ennobles her chiefs 
with the like glorious ſirnames; thus ſhe has be- 
ſtowed that of Prince of Peace on the miniſter 
who ſigned the treaty granted her by France : 


Ruſſia neglects not this mode of recompenſe, and 


the conqueror of the Crimea acquired the firname 


of Tauricus. This fpecies of reward is truly re- 


publican, for Rome employed i in her beſt days, 
and it will make all the ſcarfs-and batons of mo- 
narchy be forgotten. The Frenchman who, in a 
campaign of eight months, has forced the king of 
the Alps to put their keys for ever in our poſſeſ- 
tion, the ſovereign of the Two Sicilies to a ne- 
ceſſary peace, and the Dukes of Parma and Mo- 
dena, the one to pay us a tribute, and the other 
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to fly from his ſtates; the Frenchman who has 


ſhut up from the -Enghſh all the ports of Italy, 
paraliſed their fleet in the Mediterranean and re- 
conquered Corſica without even allowing them to 
fight ; the Frenchman who, by the moſt memor- 
able victories, has torn from the hands of the ar- 
rogant Auſtria all the countries of Italy ſubmiſſive 
to her yoke; who has made five Imperial armies 


and the proud Mantua fall before the tri-coloured 


enſigns; the Frenchman who has recovered at 
papal Rome the trophies, which adorned the Ro- 


man republic, and given to France, now alone 


Terms of 
the capi- 
tulation 


of Man- 


tua. 


worthy of poſſeſſing them, thoſe maſter-pieces of 
art, the happy fruits of the genius of Greece when 
free; this Frenchman who will deſtroy (let us at 
leaſt hope ſo) in ſacerdotal Rome, the focus from 
whence all our civil diſcords emanated, and whoſe 
uninterrupted triumphs promiſe us peace at home 
and abroad, aſſuredly merits the firname of IrAII- 
cus, and the legiſlative body owes this honourable 
decree to his worth. 


| Soon after this the act of the capitulation of Man- 
tua arrived. The French troops took poſſeſſion of 
the citadel on the third; after which the town 
was completely evacuated by the Auſtrians. Ge- 
neral Serrurier was the firſt commanding officer, 
who carried on the ſiege : General Kilmaine, who 
formed the ſecond blockade, rendered the moſt 
important ſervices: it was he who gave orders 
that St George ſhould be fortified ; a meaſure 
which afterwards proved highly beneficial. Dur- 
ing the ſiege, the garriſon of Mantua ate five 


* 
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thouſand horſes, and owing to this circumſtance 
few of theſe animals were found in it. The capi- 
tulation entered into by his Excellency Marthal 
Wurmſer and General Serrurier bore, that the 
Imperial garriſon in Mantua and its citadel ſhould 
march out by the great gate of the latter with the 
lionours of war, but ſhould lay down their arms on 
the glacis, with their ſtandards and all other mili- 
tary articles, and the whole garriſon remain pri- 
ſoners of war; From this laſt clauſe, however, 
were exempted Marſhal Wurmſer and his ſuite, 
comprehending the general officers, the officers of 
the etat-major, and every other perſon the Mar- 
ſhal might require, with two hundred cavalry and 
their officers, beſides five hundred perſons ſelected 
by him, ſix cannons, their cannoneers and wag- 
gons. The officers were to retain their ſwords 
and a certain number of horſes, according to their 
rank. The troops were to proceed by Porto- 
Legnago, Padua, and Treviſo, and were to be ex- 
changed as ſoon as poſſible; the ſeven hundred 
men that accompanied Marſhal Wurmſer not 
ſerving againſt the French army for the three 
months enſuing. Not to overburden the country 
thro' which they were to paſs, and to procure with 
facility a competent ſupply of proviſions, the garri- 
ſon, divided into columns of a thouſand men each, 
were todepart on different days; and carriages, with 
men and horſes, were to be provided for conveying 
the fiek. A commiſſary was to inſpect the regiſ- 
ters and papers of the chancery, and if none were 
found of uſe to the army of the republic, carriages 
ſhould be furniſhed for conveying them away. It 
N n 
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t E B. was ſtipulated, that ſurgeons and the neceſſary aſ- 

1797.  ſiftants ſhould remain in the hoſpitals, and the 

fick and wounded, after being cured, enjoy the 

benefit of the capitulation.. All civil officers in 

the Emperor's ſervice might depart freely, but 

their offices and chancery behoved to undergo an 

inſpection. The town was to be maintained in 

4 its rights, privileges, property, and religion, and 

no inquiry was to be made reſpecting ſuch of the 

inhabitants as had ſerved the Emperor. Any of 

the burghers or inhabitants, who wiſhed to with- 

draw from Mantua with their effects into the 

hereditary ſtates of his Imperial Majeſty, were al- 

lowed a year to ſell their property to the beſt ad- 

vantage, and on their departure the neceſſary paſſ- 

ports were to be granted them... Such of them as 

had acted as cannoneers on the ramparts againſt 

the French army ſhould not be moleſted, having. 

only complied with- their duty,. agreeably to the 

conſtitution of the dutchy of Mantua. It was al- 

ſo ſtipulated, that the French ſhould be put in 

eomplete poſſeſſion of the citadel within three 

hours after ſigning the capitulation; but if this 

occurred too late in the day, they were to be put 

in poſſeſſion of it at nine next morning. All com- 

munication between the troops of the reſpective 

| powers, ſhould be prevented ; the French troops 

| {ſhould occupy the advanced poſts of the town; 

| and none ſhould. enter. the place except com- 

miſſaries for performing the duties of their de- 

partment, officers of artillery for the arms, 

and the officers of engineers for the plans and 
charts.* 


[See foot note next page.] 
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Om the eighteenth, the Executive Directory re- F E B. 
«ceived the new trophies of the army of Italy; and 77. 
on their repairing to the hall of public audience 
the ſtandards taken in the late engagements were 
introduced amidft reiterated acclamations of Vue 
1a republique. Theſe enſigns were preceded by 
the miniſter of war, accompanied by the chief. of- 
ſquadron Beſſières, who was entruſted by the ge- 
neral-in-chief with the charge of preſenting them 
to the Directory. The miniſter, after obſerving 


LY 


Lisr of the principal articles of artillery in the town and 
citadel of Mantua, on the ſecond of February 1797. 


Braſs. "OR — Auſtrian pieces, from a calibre of 36 


to 16 - - - - | - 126 
— — — — Ix NL} 178 
Mortars - — = 5 i i 56 
— Swivels + » - - — — — 2 
— Small mortars for grenades - - 49 
Boites de rejouiflance 8 - - 10 
Small pieces for veſſels on the lake - — 
Iron pieces from a calibre of 6 to 12 „ 
— Swivess = - 8 
Total 500 
Field pieces for the defence of the place and the advan- 
ced works 2 - — Nn . 
Howitzers - . - 5 16 


Muſkets, of which 5, ooo were in wade condition 17,115 
Wood and other articles for the reparation of arms, 
&c. 
Piſtols, of which 2,500 were in good condition 4 
A great gquamity of wood, Ec. for n, do. 

Ney 
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F E B. in his addreſs that the army of Italy, always vic- 


1797- 


— —— — 


torious, ſtill continued to preſent new monuments 
of its glory, informed the Directory, that they now 
beheld the trophies of its laſt ſucceſſes, the ſtan- 


New iron in bars 99 . Ibs. 16,100 
EE ER on. Lo, - 1. 
Bullets 5 - 2 . 105,400 
—1 >: $7 = + +... 156,000 
Powder = — - - «+. $29,000 
Infantry cartridges - - . 1,214,000 
Cavalry ditto © - = - - . 160,228 
Artillery do. of every ze, for cannon - 14,746 
— — — _-- fr howitzers . 2,093 
Cannon balls of different ſizes . - 187.319 


Bomb - ſhells of different ſi Res 14, 502 
Prepared combuſtibles of every kind - - 2,093 
Grape-ſhot of all fies - 3,828 


FIELD EQUIPAGE OF THE DIVISION OF GENERAL - 


WURMSER. 
Cannons, three pounders - - 5 
— = fx ditto - . . ag 6 
—— twelve ditto , = 5 - 2 
| nn. of ſeven inches - - - 4 
| Total 38 
Cartridges for three pounders 332 ³˙?5”5rꝰ ß yg 
ſix ditto - - = 1,836 
twelve ditto "OE - 540 
Grape: ſhot for three - - - - 1,200 
- fix ditto - - - . - 340 
twelve ditto — - - 164 


Ds and waggons - 3 - 184 


Equipage of twenty-five pontoons - s - 1 
Nora. In this lift the arms laid down by the Auſtrian gar- 


riſon are not . 
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dards of Alvinzy and of the captive Provera. At F K B. 


this moment,” ſaid he, * thirty thouſand of thoſe 
Auſtrians, who had flattered themſelves with com- 
pelling us to repaſs the Alps, climb theſe Alps 
themſelves, but vanquiſhed, diſarmed, and priſoners. 
The plains of Italy, continued he, which had been al- 
ways regarded as diſaſtrous to the French, had be- 
held in the ſpace of one year, five armies of the em- 

pire completely deſtroyed: and Mantua itſelf, 
that proud fortreſs and laſt bulwark of our ene- 
mies, was now in our poſſeſſion. Such had been 
our deſtiny in one year, that we might even be 
proud of our retreats; a fort ſeparated from us by 


1797. 


— — 


a great river. a fort, which our ſoldiers carried in 


a moment, had employed for two months an army, 
who had ſpent more time in carrying it than was 
neceſſary to conſtruct it. Whilſt one army was 
arreſted before Kehl, Auſtria exhauſted herſelf 
in order to re- conquer her ſouthern provinces. 
Troops were collected from the greateſt diſtance ; 
the enthuſiaſm of the youth of Vienna was incited; 
but they encountered the youth of France animated 
by the enthuſiaſm of liberty, and they encounter- 
ed that invincible hero, whom a ſingle campaign 
has placed in the rank of the moſt illuſtrious war- 
riors, and who counts his combats only by the 
number of his victories. If the blindneſs of our 
enemies obliged us to.continue the war, we had 
certain pledges of our ſucceſs. A generous emu- 
lation animated all our armies ; the conquerors of 
Fleurus, conducted by the pacificator of La Vendee, 
were ready to bound again acroſs the Rhine : the 
ſoldiers, whom an able general led back from the 
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banks of the Danube, could again return : thoſe 
who guarded the frontiers of the north, and thoſe 
who lined the Alps, burned to ſecond the impetu- 
ous valour of the army of Italy, and to ſhare in 
its laurels. So many talents, and ſo much intre- 
pidity would at laſt produce a triumph dearer to 
humanity: peace was the laſt conqueſt worthy of 
the French warriors, and our country would not 
in vain expect it from their courage and perſeve- 
rance. kg 


Tux citizen Beſſières then addreſſed the Directo- 
ry: Citizens,“ ſaid he, © the flight of the Impe- 
rial eagle has been again arreſted on the Adige. 
Theſe ſtandards, which I have the honour to pre- 
ſent to you, in name of the army of Italy, aſſure 


you of the deſtruction of the fifth army that has 


ventured to fight it. Among theſe trophies, there 


are two torn from the nobleſſe of Vienna: the al- 
ſembling of her gaudy youth under the royal 
banner has not had conſequences happier for her; 
and the iſſue of the combat has proved to Europe, 


that the bucklers and lances of chivalry cannot 


withſtand the bayonets of republicans. The vile 
ſupporters of royaliſm may calumniate them, but 
the army of Italy is raiſed above their impure cla- 


mours: its proud attitude, and its love of liberty, 


make the enemies of the republic tremble. Re- 
ceive, citizens, a new aſſurance of its ſubmiſſion to 
the laws and the government. The army of Ita- 
ly wiſhes the liberty of its country; it has ſworn 
to defend the republic till death; and reſt ſatisfi- 
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ed, that- it will not lay down its arms till there 
ſhall remain none of its enemies to combat.“ 


Tux preſident of the Directory in reply obſerv- 
ed, that the trophies, which this generous warri- 
or preſented, were but weak teſtimonies of the pro- 
digies of valour, with which the brave army of Ita- 
ly continued to aſtoniſh the world. While, how- 
ever, the children of liberty confirmed the repub- 
lic by deeds, which will merit the gratitude of 
our lateft poſterity, cowards, although clamorous 
for peace, meditated to reſtore the throne on the 
palpitating carcaſes of our brethren. © We alſo,” 
ſaid he, wiſh for peace: it is the object of our 
earneſt and conſtant ſolicitude : but we want a 
ſolid and durable peace, and will never conſent to 
a diſgraceful and perfidious truce, which would 
lead to the debaſement of France. Let all the 
baſe men, fold to the enemies of our country, u- 
nite in their ſeditious clamours : the Executive 
Directory will only advance with firmer ſteps in 

the path traced by its duty. It ſhall periſh, or 
the French name, which infamous men would 
conſign to oblivion, ſhall be borne with pride, and 
attract every where reſpect and confidence: ſo 
much pure blood ſhall not have been ſhed in 
vain. Brave warriors of all the armies, the ſacred 


love of our country and of glory, inſeparable from 


a Frenchman, ſhall never be eradicated from 
your hearts. The republic reckons on you: 
peace will be the fruit of your victories, and re- 
compenſe the efforts of all good citizens.” 
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Fw poets, worthy of attention, have ſung our 
triumphs. Buonaparte would doubtleſs have 


Tranſac- been more fortunate in Italy, which has been 


tions in 
Italy « 


more prolific in this reſpe& ; but the Achilles of 
France has not yet found his Homer. At a for- 
mer period, Fontenoy and Marſhal Saxe found a 
Voltaire, who would have ſung, with greater plea- 
ſure, Millefimo, Lodi, Arcola, and La Favorite, and 
above all the liberty of France and of Italy. 


"Every ftep taken in that country by the 
French army ſeemed the more to affure its free- 
dom, and create a taſte for it. The Italians, who 
were conſidered unprepared for the reception of 
liberty, and whom a rooted deſpotiſm had for ſo 
long a period oppreſſed, are however much nearer 
it than we, who adopt or reject every thing as a 
faſhion, and whoſe fickle character is leſs ſuſcepti- 
ble than theirs of a durable and profound impreſ- 
on. Many Romans hoped to ſee their ancient re- 
public revived, and declared that they expected 
the French General in order to rear to his honour 
a ſtatue in the capitol, on which their gratitude 
would engrave the following inſcription : 


ALEXANDRO BUONEPARTI, 
DUCL GALLORUM INVICTISSIMO, 
' QUOD 
SENATUM POPULUMQUE ROMANUM, 
A PONTIFICIBUS MAXIMIS 
vt ET METU CONCULCATUM, 
| IN PRISTINUM SPLENDOREM. ET AUCTORITATEM 
3 RESTITUEKIT 
* ANNO M. Dcc. xcviI. 
ROM. REI P. REST TTV TE 1. 
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Ir does not appear, that the intention of the 


French government was to overturn the pontifi- 


cate, but only to force his Holineſs to a peace by 
reducing his temporal power in Italy. Poſterity 
will no doubt, at ſome future period, wiſh to know 
the motives of ſuch a ſyſtem of policy, and hiſtory 
will have ſome difficulty in juſtifying it. Be this 
as it may, Buonaparte was conſtrained to follow 
his inſtructions: and in conſequence of theſe he 
had conquered in a few days the Romagna, the 
dutchy of Urbino, and the march of Ancona, at 
which laſt town he took twelve hundred of the 
Pope's army priſoners, who were ably poſted on 
the heights in front of the place; General Vic- 
tor having ſurrounded and captured them without 
firing a ſhot. Three thouſand muſkets of a fine 
conſtruction, which the Emperor had ſent to his 
Holineſs, were taken by the French in the for- 
treſs of Ancona, with nearly one hundred and 
twenty pieces of cannon of large calibre, and a- 
bout fifty officers made priſoners, who were ſent 
home after taking an oath to quit the ſervice of the 


Pope. *“ No government was ever ſo deſpiſed by its 


— * * —_ * ä — 93 


* Lisr of artillery and ſores found in the town and fort of 


Ancona. 

Braſs pieces of every calibre 

Cannon, 48 pounders - - . 1 
— — 36 * an 98 a al 20 
—— | - — — — - - - 2 
— 21 * 4 8 * = 9 
— 17 * w - — - — 6 
— 16 | 4 2 — - - - a 1 
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own ſubjects, as that of Rome; and the firſt ſenti- 
1797- ment of terror, occaſioned by the entry of a hoſtile 
army, was ſucceeded by repeated demonſtrations 
of joy on being emancipated from the moſt con- 
temptible of governments. | 


Loretto In the night of the ninth, a corps of cavalry 
taken. commanded by the chief-of-brigade Marmont, 
aid-de-camp of the General-in-chief, proceeded to 

Loretto, from whence M. Colli, commander of the 

Papal army, had eſcaped on the approach of the 
French, carrying with him all the treaſure he 


- 
— 


Cannon, 13 pounders - - - - s 4; 1 
— 12 - - 1008S a $138 
n %%% 
— 6 — Le — — 5 9 
Field- pieces 5 — - "DR 2 
3 e e e 

2 - - - - ERS 
„5 I 

Iron pieces, 8, one without a carriage a - 4 
— 4, one ditto _- - Sera 2 ; 

3, one ditto = - WS 18 

Braſs caronades 60 - . 5 3 
Braſs ſwivels of 12 inches « - - 4 
— Mortars 10 ditto - . - * 
s — Mortars for grenades ö - - 2 
Bomb-ſhells of 10 inches — Foo 
Hand- grenades - r „ 
Powder - — - Ibs. 23,600 
— AAA ĩͤ »A» — 3,000 
Bullets of 48 lbs. on - 1 - - 60 
W — 767 


— — ͤ 
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could, having begun to tranſport it two days before. F E B. 
Nevertheleſs there fell into the hands of the French 1797. 
gold and ſilver articles to the value of a million of 
livres; but previous to this occurrence, the church 
contained about three millions of livres Tournois. 
The army then took the road to Foligno, and on 
the twelfth reached Macerata, forty leagues diſ- 
tant from Rome. The only glory which the 
republican troops ſought in this expedition was 
to give an eminent example of their reſpect for 

the freedom of religion, perſons, and property. 
The French next made themſelves maſters of 


21 lbs. hte 5 ae 3,311 
17 , FF as Ws ee 
12 . . . . . 1,957 
. NN . 1,887 
8 . 6. . : . 1,384 
7 . O 8 8 891 t 
EEE „ 2,439 
4 a . . . 7792 
: I'S . . . > 1,158 
Croſs- bar ſhot X . . . OT - 
Chain-ſhot . . ; 0 347 


——5i5i 


Total 22,832 


= 
— 
8 


r ˙ » 15 


Matches 0 . . . Ibs. 1, 400 
Muſkets . . . 3 2,256 
Long guns for the ramparts ; . „ „ 
Fowling pieces . yg . 22 
Ammunition cheſts R - . 0 17 
Ditto waggons 5 A - 0 , 4 


Cheſts of lead . . : . .  awe's 
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Umbria, the country of Perugia, and likewiſe of 


the ſmall Auen of nn. 


er W the General wrote a hens to 


Cardinal Mattei, which, being ſupported by his 


ſucceſs and progreſs, determined the Pope to throw 
himſelf on the generoſity of the French. After 


obſerving that in the Cardinal's letter to him he 


had recognifed the fimplicity of manners which 
characteriſed his Eminency, Buonaparte added, 
that the Cardinal would ſee from the printed pro- 
clamation the reaſons which had induced him to 
terminate the armiſtice concluded between the re- 
Public and his Holineſs, No perſon was more 
convinced of the deſire entertained by the French 
government to make peace, than Cardinal Buſ- 
ca, as he had avowed in his diſpatches to M. 
Albani, which had been publiſhed, and the origi- 
nal of which was in the General's poſſeſſion. The 


court of Rome had united with the enemies of 


France, when the firſt powers of Europe were ea- 
ger to acknowledge the republic, and ſought peace 
with her. They had indulged themſelves in idte 


chimeras; and neglected nothing to occafion the 


deſtruction of their delightful country. One hope 
of ſaving his dominions ſtill however remained to 
his Holineſs, and that was by placing more confi- 
dence in the generoſity of the French republic, 
and with promptitude and fincerity devoting him- 
ſelf to pacific negociations. The General was fatis- 
fied, that the Pope had been deceived; but he was 


ſtill ready to demonftrate to all Europe the mode- 


ration of the Executive Directory by granting his 
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Holineſs five days for the purpoſe of ſending to 
Foligno a confidential perſon, furniſhed with full 
powers to negociate with the commander-in-chief, 
who was defirous of giving, as far as he was able, 
a ſtriking proof of the conſideration he entertained 
for the holy ſee, 


Px Evious to theſe tranſactions, he had publiſhed 
a proclamation, in which, after premiſing that the 
law of the national convention, relative to tranſ- 
portation, prohibited the refractory prieſts from 
returning to the territory of the republic, but not 
from remaining on the territory conquered by the 
French armies, and that on this point the law left 
to the government the power of taking ſuch mea- 
ſures as circumſtances might require, the General 
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intimated his ſatisfaction with the conduct of the 


refractory eccleſiaſtics, who were refugees in Italy. 
He therefore directed, that they ſhould be autho- 
riſed to reſide in the Pope's territories conquered 
by the French army, and prohibited under the 
ſevereſt penalties all his troops, the inhabitants, 
clergy, or religious of the country, from moleſting 
the refractory prieſts on any pretence whatever. 
The latter were to be maintained in the different 
convents, where apartments, food, candles and 
fael were to be provided them by the ſuperiors, 


who were to give to each an allowance of fifteen 


French livres per month for cloathing, &c. and 
tranſmit to the commandant of the place, the 
name, age, and country of. ſuch as were main- 
tained in the convent. Theſe refractory prieſts 
| Were to take an oath of obedience to the French 
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republic before the commandant of the place of 
their reſidence. - The central adminiſtrations, mu- 
nicipalities, generals commanding the different ju- 
riſdictions, and commandants, were ſpecially charg- 
ed with the execution of theſe regulations; and 
the General-in-chief expreſſed the pleaſureit would 
afford him to fee the biſhops and other charitable 
prieſts ameliorating the fate of the tranſported ec- 
cleſiaſtics. _ by | 


IN addition to theſe regulations, the Executive 


Directory entered, in the regiſter of their delibera- 


tions, a reſolution authorifing the miniſter for fo- 
reign affairs to deliver a paſſport and route to eve- 
ry French prieſt not detained for a crime cogniſ- 
able by the penal code, who ſhould declare his 
wiſh to go to Italy, and reſide in that part of the 
Pope's ſtates occupied by the troops of the repub- 
lic. The commander-in-chief was directed to a- 
doptꝰ ſuch meaſures, as might appear requifite, to 
provide for the wants of theſe prieſts, and for their 
being treated in the ſame manner as other French 
eccleſiaſtics, refugees in the territories of the Pope. 
The miniſters of foreign affairs, of war, and of ge- 
neral police, were charged, each in his particular 
department, with the execution of this article, 
which was ordered to be printed in the bulletin of 
the laws. 


Txz members of the commiſſion of arts, on 
their arrival at Loretto, ordered the celebrated Ma- 
dona to be packed up, and with this whim the Ge- 
neral complied. - She was accordingly tranſmitted 
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to the Directory, who, as they had left Rome its 
Pope, might have left Loretto its Madona; for it 
was certainly of inferior importance to remove an 
object of ſuperſtition from this petty corner of the 
world, than the agent of all the ſuperſtitions in 
France. The Pope's general, M. Colli, in carry- 
ing off the treaſury, had left a multiplicity of ar- 
ticles employed in abuſing the credulity of the 
people, ſome of which were tranſmitted to Paris 
along with the wooden and miraculous figure of 
the Madona, and among others a rag ot old came- 
lot of variegated wool which had ſerved as the 
robe of Mary, and three broken earthen porrin- 
gers, ſaid to be part of her houſehold furniture, 

but which are certainly not of a ſuſſicient antiqui- 
ty for that purpoſe. They were removed by the 
citizen Willetard in preſence of Monge, member 
of the National Inſtitute, and of the citizen Moſ- 
cati, phyſician in Milan, a member of the council 
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of forty. That no doubt might be entertained 


of the authenticity of theſe precious relics, the mi- 


nute of this tranſaction was drawn up and figned 


by theſe three citizens, the general-in-chief, and 
the archdeacon of Loretto, each of the relics ha- 
ving alſo affixed to it the General's ſeal. Along 
with theſe articles, a packet was tranſmitted con- 


taining a printed hiſtory of the Sancta Caſa, as u- 


ſually fold at Loretto, and the Sancta Caſa itſelf 
was ſhut up 1 farther orders. | 


BuoxararTe had diſpatched General Augereau 
to Paris to preſent to the Executive Directory 
the trophies of Mantua, conſiſting of ſixty ſtan- 
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dards. This brave general, to whom the repub. 


lic is indebted for ſo many eminent ſervices; has 
evinced himſelf to be extremely zealous for the 
maintenance of the government and conſtitution, 
There was ſcarcely an action, in which he and his 
diviſion had not contributed to the victory, and ſo 
neceſſary did his ſervices appear to General Buo- 
naparte, that the latter requeſted the Directory to 
ſend him back to the army without the leaſt de- 
lay, the inſtant his miſſion was fulfilled, as he 


had availed himſelf of a moment, when the milita- 
ry operations were leſs active, to amange ſome 
family matters at Paris. 


Tris denn which took place on the 
twenty- eighth of February, merited ſtill greater 
ſolemnity than the preceding. The minifter of 
the interior invited the Directory to repair to the 
firſt court of the palace, the hall of audience not 


being ſufficiently extenſive for the ceremony. 


Accordingly, the members, preceded by their at- 


tendants and meſſengers of ſtate, and accompa- 
nied by the miniſters and diplomatic body, repaired 


to this place, and took their tation on an eſtrade, 
which had been formed in the middle of the court 
at the foot of the tree of liberty. A trophy, con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral Auſtrian ſtandards formerly tranſ- 
mitted by the army of Italy, was ſuſpended from 


this tree; and ſurmounted by a tricoloured-enſign. 


A croud of citizens filled the court and windows 
of the palace: the horſe-guards of the Directory 


were ranged in a double line round the eſtrade, 


while the foot-guards garniſhed the court for the 
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maintenance of order. A corps of military mu- F E B. 
| ſicians perforined the favourite airs of the French, 1797. 

while joy animated every heart and brightened 

every countenance. A diſcharge of artillery an- 

nounced” the arrival of the ſixty ſtandards taken 

at Mantua, and of General Augereau charged 

with preſenting them. He entered amidſt uni- 

verſal acclamations and reiterated cries of Vive la 

republique 5 and was preceded by fixty veteran 

warriors, each, with republican pride, bearing an 

Auſtrian ſtandard. On his arrival at the eſtrade, 

the General was preſented to the Directory by the 

miniſter of war, who obſerved, in his addreſs, that , ,1..c 

at the moment when ſo many kings combined a- of the 

gainſt France, and when the inexperience of her pin 

troops and the puiſſance of her foes were exagge- 

rated, it was far from being foreſeen, that the ge- 

nius of the republic, ſweeping the Imperial eagle 

before her, would ſpread her wings from Holland 

to the banks of the Tiber. But it belonged to a 

people, who had recovered their own liberty, to 

revive it in thoſe places, which were formerly its 

cradle, Our firſt campaigns were rendered re- 

markable by that ſudden exploſion, which, preci- 

pitating on the frontiers a million of ſoldiers, op- 

poſed enthuſiaſm and courage to experience. The 

preſent campaign exhibited a ſpectacle of a dif- 

terent aſpect; the genius of a hero ſtruggling a- 

gainſt the knowledge of old and experienced war- 

riors; French valour, bounding over mountains, 

rivers, and every difficulty which nature and art 

could oppoſe, and in the midſt of ſo many battles, 

and the intaxication 2 ſo many victories, ſtill re- 
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F E B. taining its character of mildneſs and generoſity, | 
1797- Our warriors in their triumphal march ſhew them- | 
' ſelves the deliverers of the people, and not the 
deſtroyers of the governments ; the proteQors of 
religion, and the friends of the arts whoſe native 
country they have conquered. © To me,” con- | 
cluded the minifter, © it gives exquiſite ſatisfac- 
tion to preſent to the Directory at the fame mo- 
ment the monuments of the conqueſt of Italy, and 
the brave Augereau, who in a moment of peril, i- 
mitating the example of Buonaparte, graſped a 
ſtandard, and, darting forward in front of our bat- 
talions, decided the victory. 


Speech of + Tux public were impatient to hear the General: 

— on beholding him, the ſpectator traced in imagina- 

eau, tion all the battles, in which this ſoldier had ob- 

tained renown. By his fide ſtood his father, a ve- 

teran, whoſe martial appearance ſeemed ſtill, not- 

withſtanding his hoary locks, to breathe the ardour 

of battle, and his brother who, in quality of aid- 

| de-camp, had been the companion of his toils. 
5 lf ; Near him, they alſo remarked, with a lively inte- 
—_ reſt, a brother -of General Buonaparte, twelve 
5 47 7 "4 years of age: every one was earneſt to recogniſe 
m the figure of this youth traits of the conqueror 
of Italy. A profound filence prevailed, when 
General Augereau addreſſed the Directory in the 
following terms : Citizens, The army of Italy, 
in whoſe name I depoſit theſe hoſtile enſigns by 
the ſide of thoſe which have been preſented to 

| you ſince the commencement of its glorious 
campaign, has charged me with being the or- 
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gan of its ſentiments and the pledge of its inviol- 
able attachment to the preſent conſtitution ; - and 
alſo to expreſs to you the defire-it feels to pro- 
cure to the republic a permanent and gloriqus 
peace. Faithful to its oath, and ſtrong in its 
courage and the eſteem of the friends of the re- 
publican government, the army will juſtify in the 
enſuing campaign the reputation it has acquired, 
within the ſpace of eleven months, in ſixty- four 
engagements and twenty- ſeven pitched battles. 
It was not enough for its glory to deſtroy five nu- 
merous armies of the enemy: the obſtinate ambi- 
tion of the houſe of Auſtria, prodigal of human 
blood, founded its hope of preſerving tho ſceptre of 
Italy in the garriſon that defended Mantua. The 
number of the combatants, the reputation of the 
general ſhut up in that fortreſs, and its ample 
ſupply of proviſions, all concurred in foftering this 
chimerical deſire, and affording ridiculous preten- 
ſions to the agent of the cabinet of Vienna, diſ- 
patched to Vicenza for the purpoſe of concerting 
preliminaries of peace. It was therefore reſerved 
for the glory of this army, and as the reward of 
its fatigues and its courage, to take poſſeſſion of 
Mantua in name of the republic, and by that ac- 
quiſition to ſecure the conqueſt of Italy. What 
efforts can the enemy hereafter oppoſe to republi- 
can ſoldiers, who have ſo often triumphed over 
their numerous phalanxes, and over obſtacles which 
nature has created in the infinity of ages ;---ſol- 
diers who are familiariſed with hunger, thirſt, and 
forced marches, and to whom privations coſt but 
little? So many virtues, citizens, would not ſuf 
ficiently contribute to the glory of our brethren 
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in arms, if they did not derive their principles 
from the ſacred love of liberty, and had not in 
view the - honour and happineſs of their coun. 
try. Yet, ſuch is the effect of human paflions, ſo 
many virtues could not fail to provoke calumny : 
but let theſe malignant libellers enter into our 
ranks, and learn from the mouths even of ftran. 
gers the eulogies beſtowed on the French troops, 
and we will be ſufficiently avenged. What! do 
theſe enemies of their country,” theſe cowardly 
courtiers, dare to flatter themſelves with giv- 
ing us a maſter? Think they, that the repub- 
lican ſoldiers have fought for fix years to ob- 
tain any other ſovereign than the law? No, 
citizens; all factions ought to fall before your 
wiſdom and the energy of the armies ; — it is only 


for the maintenence of the conſtitution they have 


accepted, and for the proſperity of the republic, 
that they are diſpoſed to ſhed their blood. While 
you conſecrate your moments to preſerve the con- 
ſtitutional depoſit, and cruſh the malevolent, the 
army of Italy will not ceaſe to concur in ſeconding, 
by its uſual diſcipline and energy, every plan tend- 
ing to give the republic that peace, which is the 
deſirable object of all her friends. May your 
wiſdom and courage unite the olive and the 
laurel, and compel the foes of the republican go- 
vernment to cheriſh, like us, ſentiments of peace.“ 


- Taz Preſident of the Directory expreſſed the 
ſatisfaction they felt, and the pleaſure entertained 
by all Frenchmen, on beholding, within that circle, 
the numerous and honourable trophies preſented 
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by one of the heroes of Arcola. What pleaſures r = z. 


ought this ſpectacle to afford to Paris the cradle of the 


revolution, Paris that can boaſt of having given 
birth to one of thoſe warriors, who have moſt dig- 
nified the republican arms in the Pyrenees and the 
Alps! Let them vaunt of the eminent exploits 
of the greateſt captains, who have ſerved kings: 
theſe, will never equal the wonders effected by the 
ardent love of liberty, and the genius of that ſa- 
cred equality, which, ſurmounting every obſtacle, 
places man in the fituation that nature and vir- 
tue intended. Brave General,” continued the 
Preſident, inform your brethren in arms, that their 
exploits, now crowned by the capture of Mantua, 
have excited an univerſal enthuſiaſm, which has re- 
duced to filence even the implacable enemies of 
their country. Tell them that the hatred they pro- 
claim againſt all factions, their ardent thirſt of glo- 
ry, attachment to the preſent conſtitution, and ſin- 
cere wiſhes for a ſolid peace worthy of their gene- 
rous ſacrifices, are common to them with the war- 
riors of all thearmies. Carry to them the tribute of 
our gratitude in the name of the triumphant re- 


public, that delights to reckon them among her 


_ firmeſt ſupports,” 


Ir was with difficulty the Preſident reſtrained 
the emotions of his heart, when he advanced towards 


the General, and gave him the fraternal embrace, 


which the latter received with an equal expreſſion 
of affection and gratitude, He then gave the 
warrior a tri-coloured enſign, the ſymbol of that 
he had planted on the bridge of Arcola under the 
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T E 3. bombs and grape-ſhot of the Auftrian artillery, 

1797- and which the legiſlative body had yoted him: 
he was alſo preſented him with a ſuit of armour in 
name of the republic. The air reſounded with 
the acclamations of the ſpectators and cries of 
Vive la republigue : mufic intermingled with the 
accents of victory, while the mild warmth and ſe. 
renity of the atmoſphere concurred in rendering 
the ceremony, more . intereſting. The Directory, 
before returning to the place of their ſittings, be- 
held the brave veterans who carried the captured 
ſtandards defile before them, after which the ſol- 
diers, accompanied by General Augereau, returned 
p in the order they had obſerved in advancing. 


To ſatisfy the fond curioſity of an immenſe croud 
of citizens, who could not find accommodation in 
the court, but occupied the garden of the Luxem- 
burg, the ſtandards were carried through that 
place amidſt lively teſtimonies of the general joy 
and the ſound of military muſic. The veterans, af- 
ter returning to the interior of the palace under the 
eſcort of the guard on duty, depoſited in preſence 
of the Directory the ſtandards by the fide of thoſe, 
which had been preſented as the trophies of the 
preceding victories of the armies of Italy. 


Alarmat TRE now only remained to the Pope the Sa- 
Rome. bina, the patrimony of St. Peter, and the Cam- 
pagna-di-Roma. In vain in his ridiculous mani- 
feſtoes of war, that ſeemed written for the twelfth 
century, did he promiſe the formal aſſiſtance of 
the Apoſtles Peter and Paul ; in vain did he ad- 
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yance on this ſubject that © his forces, which in F E B. 


the eyes of unbelieving judges were a ſubject of 
contempt and ridicule, would have that vigour, 
puiſſance and ſucceſs, which would fulfil the pub- 
lic wiſhes.” All this pious quackery tended only 
to give the lie to his numerous prophecies, and 
to demonſtrate their vanity and weakneſs. Pro- 
ceſſion followed proceſſion, and terror prevailed 
in Rome. The family of the Pope and the Ro- 
man princes profited of the ſhade of night to ſave 
their fortune, and ſent their chariots to Naples. 
The country traverſed by the French-army, rec- 
koning on its ulterior march to Rome and the a- 
bolition of the government of prieſts, created mu- 
nicipalities, and organiſed themſelves for liberty. 


REepvuceD to a ſituation, that allowed him no o- 
ther alternative than quitting Rome, the Pope at 
laft, on the twelfth of February, wrote a letter to 
the French general, in which, after the uſual ex- 
ordium of Health and apoſtolic benediction, he 
expreſſed the deſire he had to terminate amicably 
his differences with the French republic, and in- 
formed the commander-in-chief that he had depu- 
ted to him, as plenipotentiaries, two eccleſiaſtics, 
the Cardinal Mattei, who was perfectly known to 
the General, and a Monſeigneur Galeppi, and two 
ſeculars, the Duke Don Louis Braſchi, nephew of 
his Holineſs, and the Marquis Camille Maſſimo, 
who were inveſted with full powers to concert, 
promiſe, and ſubſcribe ſuch conditions as he hop- 
ed would be juſt and reaſonable, obliging himſelf, 
under his faith and word, to approve and ratify 
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F x B, them in ſpecialform, that they might be held as yg. 
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Treaty 
between 
the 
French 
and his 


Holineſs. 


lid and inviolable in all time to come. Aflured of 
the ſentiments of good-will which the General had 
manifeſted, his Holineſs had forborn to remove 
any thing from Rome, and from this circumſtance 
the General would be perſuaded of the entire con- 
fidence he repoſed in him. 


BuoNaPaRTeE had eſtabliſhed his head- quarters 
at Tolentino, about twelve ſtages diſtant from 
Rome: at this place he received the deputies of 
the Pope, and on the nineteenth figned a treaty, 
which was afterwards ratified by the French legiſ- 


lature. After ſigning this treaty he wrote a letter 


to his Holineſs, in which he thanked him for the 
obliging things contained in the' letter he had ta- 
ken the trouble to write; and felicitated him- 
ſelf on being able to contribute to his perſonal 
ſafety. He entreated him to guard againſt cer- 
tain perſons at Rome, fold to the courty inimi- 
cal to France, who yielded to the unreſtrained 
impulſes of a rooted hatred, which would occa- 
ſion the ruin of their country. All Europe knew 
the pacific inclinations and conciliatory virtues of 
his Holineſs; and the General concluded with 
expreſſing his hope, that the French republic 
would prove one of the ſincereſt friends of Rome. 


CarDINAL Mattei, one of the Pope's plenipo- 
tentiars, in his diſpatches to Cardinal Buſca the 
ſecretary of ſtate, after informing him of the ſign- 
ing of the treaty, remarks, that the conditions 
were hard, and in every reſpect ſimilar to the ca- 
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pitulation of a place in a ſtate of ſiege : and men- 
tions the extreme alarm he had felt till then for 
his Holineſs, Rome, and the ſtate. Rome, how- 
ever, is ſaved, added he, as well as religion, not- 
withſtanding the very * ſacrifices that have 
been made. 


Tunis treaty of peace between the republic and 
the Pope was ratified by the latter on the twenty- 

third of February, approved by the Directory on 
the firſt of April, and confirmed by the council of 
five-hundred on the eighth, and the council of 
ancients on the twenty-ninth. It bore that there 
ſhould be peace, amity and good intelligence, be- 
tween the republic and his Holineſs, and that the 
latter revoked all adheſion, conſent, or acceſſion, 
by writing or ſecret promiſe, given by him to 
the coalition armed againſt the republic, and to e- 
very treaty of alliance, offenſive or defenſive, en- 
tered into with any power or ſtate whatever. He 
engaged not to furniſh, not only during the pre- 
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ſent, but alſo during any future war, to any of the 


powers armed againſt the republic, ſuccours in 
men, ſhips, arms, military ſtores, proviſions, or mo- 
ney, under any pretext. His Holineſs was to diſ- 
band, within five days after the ratification of the 
treaty, the troops newly embodied, retaining only 
the regiments in ſervice before the treaty of armiſ- 
tice ſigned at Bologna. It was ſtipulated, that ſhips 
of war, or corſairsof the powers armed againſt the re- 
public, ſhould not enter, and ftill leſs remain, during 
the preſent war, in the ports or roads of the eccleſi- 
aſtical ſtate. The republic ſhould continue to 


Q q 


r K B. enjoy, as before the war, all the rights and pre- 
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a — 4 rogatives, which France had at Rome, and be 


in every reſpect treated as one of the moſt con- 
fidered powets, eſpecially with reſpect to its 
ambaſſador or miniſter, conſuls and vice-conſuls. 
The Pope renounced, purely and fimply, all 

rights he could claim to the towns and territory 
of Avignon; the Comtat-Venaiſfin and its depen- 
dencies, and transferred, ceded, and abandoned 
theſe rights in behalf of the republic. He in like 
manner renounced for ever, ceded, and transfer- 
red to the republic; all his rights to the territories 


known by the names of the Legations of Bologna, 


Ferrata, and Romagna; but no injury was to be 
offered to the catholic religion in theſe legations. 
The town, citadel, and villages forming the terri- 


tory of Ancona, were to remain with the French 


republic till a cantinental peace; and the Pope o- 
bliged himſelf in his own right, and in name of 


his ſucceſſors, not to convey to any perfon the 


title of Lordſhip attached to the territory ceded 
by him to the republic. By the tenth article he 
engaged to pay and deliver at Foligno to the trea- 
furers of the French army, before the fifth of 
March, the ſum of fifteen millions of livres Tour- 


dis, tem millions of which to be paid in ſpecie, 


and five in diamonds and other precious articles, 
out of the ſum of about fixteen millions ſtill 
remaining due on the ninth article of the ar- 
miſtice, figned at Bologna on the twenty-firſt of 
June laſt, and ratified by his Holineſs on the twen- 
ty-ſeventh of that month. To diſcharge definitive- 
ly what remained to be paid in order to the com- 
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plete execution of that armiſtice, his Holineſs 
was to furniſh to the army eight hundred ca- 
valry horſes with their harneſſing, eight hun- 
dred draft horſes, beſides oxen, buffaloes, and o- 
ther produce of the territory of the church. In- 
dependently of thoſe ſums, the Pope, by the 
twelfth article of this treaty, engaged to pay to 


the republic in money, diamonds, or other yalua- 


bles, the ſum of fifteen millions livres Tournois, ten 
millions of which in the courſe of the month of 
March, and five millions in that of April follow- 
ing. The eighth article of the treaty of armiſtice, 
concerning the manuſcripts and objects of the arts, 
was to receive complete execution with all poſ- 
fible promptitude. It was agreed, that the French 
army ſhould evacuate Umbria, Perugia, and Ca- 
merino, as ſoon as the tenth article of this treaty 
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ſhould be executed and accompliſhed: they were 


alſo to evacuate the province of Macerata, with the 
reſervation of Ancona, Fano, and their territories, as 
ſoon as the firſt five millions of the ſum mentioned 
in the twelfth article ſhould be paid; and to 
evacuate the. territory of the towa of Fano and 
dutchy of Urbino immediately on payment of the 
ſecond five millions of that ſum, and on payment 
of the other contributions, diſmiſſal of the new le- 
vied troops, and furniſhing of the manuſcripts, 
&c. The laſt five millions of the ſum ſtipulated 
by the twelfth article were to be paid in the courſe 
of April next at fartheſt. The republic ceded to 
the Pope all her rights to the different French re- 
ligious foundations in the cities of Rome and Lo- 


retto; and his Holineſs ceded to the republic all 
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the allodial property of the holy ſee in the pro- 


vinces of Ferrara, Bologna, and Romagna, particu. 
larly the territory of Mezzola and its dependen- 


cies; the Pope however reſerving to himſelf, in 


caſe of ſale, a third of the price which ſhould be 
remitted to his agents. His Holineſs conſented 
to diſavow, by his miniſter at Paris, the aſſaſſina- 
tion of Baſſe ville, ſecretary of legation, and to pay, at 


the diſpoſal of the French government, the ſum of 


three hundred thouſand livres to be divided among 
thoſe who ſuffered by that deed. He alſo engaged to 


et at liberty all thoſe in a ſtate of detention, on ac- 
count of their political opinions. The general in. 
chief was to permit ſuch of his Holineſs troops as were 
priſoners of war, to return home immediately on the 


ratification of the treaty; and it was agreed, that, 
until the concluſion of a treaty of commerce be- 


tween the republic and the Pope, the commerce of 
the former ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed, and maintained 
in the dominions of his Holineſs on the footing of the 


moſt fayoured nation. In conformity with the fixth 


article of the treaty concluded at the Hague, the ſix- 


teenth May 1795, it was ſtipulated, that this treaty 


with his Holineſs ſhould alſo extend to the Batavian 
republic. The poſt of France was to be eſtabliſhed 


at Rome in the- manner it formerly exiſted, and 


the ſchool of arts, inſtituted for Frenchmen in that 


city, re-eſtabliſhed in the ſame manner as before 
the war, the palace belonging to the republic, andin 


wich that ſchool was held, being reſtored without 
injury. All the articles, clauſes, and conditions of 


this treaty were, without exception, to be obliga- 
tory for eyer on his Holineſs and his ſucceſſors, 
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Urbino did not neglect to remove the uneaſineſs 
of the iſolated republic of St. Marino, whither he 
deputed the citizen Monge, who was introduced 
on his arrival to the two eaptain-regents of that re- 
public, and informed them of the object of his 
miſſion in a ſpeech of the following purport. Li- 
berty, ſaid he, which in the fair days of Athens 
and of Thebes transformed the Greeks into a peo- 
ple of heroes,---which in the time of the repub- 
lic made the Romans perform wonders,---which, 
during the ſhort interyal it diffuſed its influence o- 
ver ſome of the cities of Italy, revived the ſcien- 
ces and the arts, and gaye a luſtre to Florence; li- 
berty, while nearly baniſhed from Europe, exiſted 
in St. Marino, where, by the wiſdom of the govern- 
ment, and eſpecially by their virtues, the people have 
preſerved this precious depoſit notwithſtanding ſo 
many revolutions, and defended its aſylum du- 
ring ſo long a ſeries of years. After a centu- 
ry of knowledge, the French people, bluſhing at 
their own ſlavery, have made an effort, and are 
free. All Europe, blinded as to their proper in- 
tereſts, and particularly the intereſts of mankind, 
coaleſced and armed againſt the French republic : 
her neighbours concerted the partition of her ter- 
ritory ; every point of her frontiers was invaded ; 
her fortreſſes and ports were in the power of der 
enemies; and, what afflicted her moſt, a portion 
of herſelf kindled civil war, and compelled her 
to have recourſe to meaſures, of which ſhe 
muſt feel the unfortunate conſequences. Alone 
in the midſt of this tempeſt, without experience, 
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arms, or chiefs, ſhe haſtened to the frontiers, -and 
making head in every direction was ſoon every 
where triumphant. Of her numerous enemies 
the wiſeſt withdrew from the coalition ; others, 
yielding to her victorious arms, obtained ſucceſ- 
ſively the peace they implored. In fine, three on- 
ly-now remained, but they were impaſſioned, and 


liſtened to no counſel, except that of pride, jea- 


louſy, and hatred, One of the French armies, on 
entering Italy, had deſtroyed in ſucceſſion four 


Auſtrian armies, bringing in its train liberty to 


theſe delightful countries, and almoſt under the 
eyes of the men he addreſſed coyering itſelf with 
immortal glory. The French republic, afflicted 
on account of the blood ſhe ſheds only with re- 
gret, and content with having given an eminent 
example to the univerſe, offers peace when ſhe 
might dictate laws. Would you believe it, citi- 
zens,” continued he, every where her propoſi- 
tions have been rejected with haughtineſs, or elu- 
ded with cunning. The army of Italy, thus con- 
ſtrained to conquer peace, is obliged, in purſuit of 
one of its enemies, to paſs in the vicinity of your 
territory. I come on the part of General Buona- 
parte, and in the name of the French republic, 
to aſſure the ancient republic of St. Marino of 


peace and inviolable friendſhip. Citizens Regents, 
the political conſtitution of the ſurrounding na- 


tions may experience changes: if any portion of 
your frontiers was diſputed, or if any part of the 
neighbouring ſtates, although not conteſted, be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to you, I am charged by the 


general. in. chief, to requeſt you to make it known 
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to him. The French republic is eager to give 
you proofs of the ſincerity of her friendſhip, and 
I felicitate myſelf on being the organ of a miſſion; 


the object of which muſt be acceptable to the 
two republics, and which procures to me the op- 
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portunity of teſtifying to. you the veneration you 


inſpire in 1 the friends of ene 1 


In anſwer to this addrefs, the e of 
the republic of St. Marino ſtated, that they ſtill 
regarded as a dream the moment in which they 
had ſeen him arrive cloathed with the character 
of deputy. It was the firſt time, that, diſtinguiſh- 


ed from the croud of vile ſlaves, they had receiv- 


ed an honour which his great nation alone could 
beſtow. They preſented him the anſwer of the 
council-general to the invaluable letter he had 
brought, and obſerved, that if he himſelf had been 
preſent at its reception, he would have witneſſed 
the ſatisfaction it produced. Deign,” ſaid they, 
to be the interpreter of our gratitude and the 
- fentiments of regard we entertain for the general- 
m-chief, and the great nation he repreſents. In- 
tercede alſo for the favours we have to aſk of him, 
one of which is indiſpenſable to our exiſtence. 
The iſſue of this affair muſt be fortunate, if you 


fupport eur requeſt with your credit : may this 


be the commencement of relations we defire to 
maintain with you, and be perſuaded that our e- 


ſteem for you equals our PA 2-5 


Tan anſiver of the abs of St. Marino to 
the ſpeech pronounced by Monge to the council- 
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general bore, that they would inſert in the — 
ber of the epochs, the moſt glorious in the calen- 
der of their liberty, the day of his miſſion to their 
republic,” |, France knew not only how to van- 
quiſh her enemies by force of arms, but alſo to a- 
ſtoniſh her friends by her generoſity. Happy in 
being able to reckon themſelyes. among the mo- 


dels, which excited the noble emulation of French- 


men, and more happy ſtill in being found worthy 


of their friendſhip, of which he had given them ſo 


eminent a proof, they could not view, without the 
moſt lively intereſt, the arms of the French repub- 
lic reſtoring in Italy the fair days of the Greek 
and Roman republics. Love of their own freedom 
made them feel the value of the magnanimous 
efforts of a great nation, that wiſhed to recover its 
liberty. France had ſurpaſſed common expeQa- 
tion: alone againſt the reſt of Europe, ſhe had 


diſplayed to the world one of thoſe wonderful ex- 


amples of what energy, produced by the ſenti- 
ment of liberty, can effect. The French army, 
marching on the ſteps of Hannibal, ſurpaſſing by 
its feats the moſt marvellous deeds recorded of 
antiquity, and conducted by a hero who unites 
with every virtue talents and expanded genius, 
had turned its attention on a corner of the world, 
where the refidue of ancient liberty had taken re- 
fuge, and where was found rather the ſimplicity 
of the Spartan manners than the elegance of A- 
thens. The French envoy knew, that this ſimpli- 
city of manners and the innate ſentiment of their 
liberty, were the ſole inheritance tranſmitted them 
by their fathers ; this inheritance they had pre- 
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occaſioned by the revolution of many ages, and 
neither ambition nor hatred had been able to de- 
ſtroy it. Return therefore,” continued they, 
« to the hero who ſent you: bear to him the free 
homage, not of that admiration which we partici- 
pate in common with the univerſe, but of our 
gratitude. Tell him, that the republic of St. Ma- 
rino, content with her mediocrity, is afraid to ac- 
cept the generous offer he has made of aggran- 
dizing her territory, the conſequence of which 
might compromiſe her liberty; but tell him alſo, 
that ſhe will conſider herſelf indebted to the ge- 
neroſity of the French republic and its invincible 


General, if ſhe is able, for the public good, to 


draw cloſer her commercial relations with France, 
and conclude a treaty which may inſure her exiſ- 


tence. To this all her wiſhes are limited, and we 


requeſt you to be the interpreter of it to the Ge- 


neral-in-chief of the army of Italy. As to yours 
ſelf, illuſtrious envoy, we eſteem ourſelyes ſo much 


the more happy at this moment in having you a- 
mongſt us, as you unite the talents of the ſcholar 


with the civic virtues. The object of your miſſion, 


the manner you fulfil it, and the name of him who 
has ſent you, will prove a laſting monument of 
the magnanimity of the conquerors of Italy, and 
ever revive in our breaſts thoſe ſentiments of gra- 
titude we at preſent experience.“ 


Tur wiſdom and moderation of this ancient re- 

public is remarkable. On his return from Tolen- 

tino, Buonaparte preſented her with four pieces of 

cannon in name of the French republic, exempt- 
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ed the poſſeſſions of her citizens in the Romagna 
from all contribution, and directed a ſupply of 
corn,-of which the inhabitants wiſhed to make a 
OE Is to be delivered to them gratuitouſly, 


Tux village of Pietola, fituated- in the Seraglio 
near Mantua, 1s the ancient ſpot of Andes, where 
Virgil was born,* and the ſurrounding fields were 
formerly part of the liberalities of Auguſtus, cele- 
brated by this eminent poet, and ſtill bearing the 
name of the Virgilian fields. 'They had probably 
ſuffered as much during the blockade and fiege 
of Mantua, as in the wars of the triumvirate ; but 
happily for their inhabitants, the conqueror of I 
taly was no leſs a man of taſte than Auguſtus : 
Virgil was in his recollection, and, after the lapſe 
of eighteen centuries, was a ſecond time to pro- 
tect his country. Buonaparte gave orders, that 
the ancient patrimony of the prince of Latin poets 
ſhould be particularly diſtinguiſhed, and that its 
inhabitants ſhould be indemnified for all the loſſes 
they had ſuſtained by the war. If the Cifalpine 
republic negletts to erect a ſtatue to Arioſto in 
the middle of the ſquare of Reggio, it may be 
preſumed from theſe ſentiments diſplayed by the 


French General, that he will remind her of fulfil- 


ling this duty, which ought to recal another to the 
citizens of Mantua. 1 


4 


— 


Tus hamlet of Andes, now called Pietola, in the ci-de- 
vant dutchy of Mantua, lies two miles weſt from that city. 7r. 


+ A jvsr idea may be formed of the taſte of different 18 · 
tions for the fine arts, and we may diſtinguiſh thoſe who cub 
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ans reſembled thoſe of Hercules with the hydra of 
Lerna : their armies were reproduced as ſoon as 
deftroyed, The young Arch-duke Charles had 
been ſucceſsful in Germany, but had not acquired 


_— 
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tivate this taſte the moſt, by obſerving the monuments which 
have been erected in France to the revolution, and thoſe 
which Italy, ſcarcely yet free, has already erected to her 
deliverers. The Baſtile has diſappeared : but what do we 
diſcern on the ſoil it covered, —a ſoil which was the cradle of 
our liberty? a woed-yard for fuel ! What do theſe pedeſtals 
bear, which expected monuments more ſaperb than thoſe de- 
ſtroyed? Nothing; or, what is worſe, a miſerable wooden o- 
beliſk, or a ſtucco caricature of the ſtatue of liberty. 


Fazxnza has already erected a ſuperb triumphal arch to e- 
terniſe the remembrance of the recovery of her liberty, and the 
gratitude of the Italians to the French nation. On the foun- 
dation ſtone of this arch the following inſcription is engraven; 


POSTRIDIE KALENDAS FEBRUARIAS, 
ANNO ZRE CHRISTIANZ MDCCXCVIIL. 
REIPUBLICE GALLic QUINTO, 
CISPADANZ PRIMO, 

GALLIS DOCTVS NAPOLEONIS BONAPARTJ 

1 5 ADVENTANTIBUS, 
MILITES PONTIFICIS ROMANI PII SEXTl 
IN FUGAM HIC VERSI SUNT. 
POPULUS FAVENTINUS, 
NE PENES POSTEROS MEMORIA INTERCIDERET, 
QUO IN LOCO LIBERTAS PROVINCIZ ZMILIE 
ORTA EST 8 oh 
ATERNA IN BAS! ZRE $YO 
| MONUMENTUM POSUERENT. 
NON1S MA1t, 
ANNO REIPUBLICE CISPADANZ PRIMO. 


: Maxrva alſo conſecrated in the citadel of St George, ren - 
dered famous by the exploits of the French, a monument to 
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ſo much glory in forcing the French to evacuate it, 
as their general, Moreau, had merited by one of the 


moſt {ſkilful and difficult retreats, of which hiſtory 
has preſerved the remembrance. Full of confidence 


in this prince, the court of Vienna thought, that by 


calling him to the command of their forces in Ita- 
1y, he would reſtore to them the ſuperiority, which 
they had fo long and fo vainly diſputed. there. 
The greateſt efforts were made to furniſh him 
with a puiſſant army, and hoſtilities had com- 
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perpetuate the remembrance of them. An obeliſk has been 
erected jn the village of Pietola, t the native land of Virgil, in 
the middle of a wood of oaks, myrtles, and laurels, and dedi- 
cated to his honour. On the front of its pedeſtal are theſe 


Primus egoin patriam mecum, modo vita ſoperſit, 
Aonio rediens deducam vertice Muſas : | 
Primus Idumgeas referam tibi, Mantua, palmas. 
On another fide, | 
Nec * . erat. 


On a third, 


0 Melibœe, deus nobis hec otia beck.” | 


And on the fourth, 
Natal. Pub. Virgili Maronis ſacruw. 


Tur glory of Mantua would have been greater, if a. mo- 
nument was not owing to the inſtances of the French Gene- 
ral. On one of the fields of battle, which confirmed the li: 


berty of Italy, there are erected as many triumphal pyramids 


as the French army had divifions ; on theſe their names are 
engraven by the hand of gratitude, and preſented to the admi- 
ration of poſterity. What have we done in France comparable 


with theſe firſt fruits of freedom 1 in Italy 2 
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menced, before Buonaparte granted peace to the 
Pope. The dwifion of the Tyrol had engaged 
the Imperialiſts on the fifth of February, and driv- 
en them from a poſt between Savero and Beſotto; 
and, on the ſixth, General Murat had carried the 
poſt of Derunbano on the right of the Adige. 


WuarEvxx falents prince Charles might pofleſs, 
he had to contend with a dangerous rival and 
ſoldiers of uncommon merit. Troops, that offer 
ſcenes ſimilar to the two we are about to relate, 
may be conſidered as nearly invincible. The 
Auſtrian army had never experienced ſo diſtreſs- 
ful a ſituation, as after their laſt defeat; and the 
diſcouragement of the ſoldiery was ſo great, that 
the moment they perceived the French, they 
threw down their arms and called for quarter; 
in fine, officers and men declared they would 


fight no longer. One of thoſe ſingular incidents, 


which altho' atteſted by a croud of witneſſes, can 
ſcarcely be credited, occurred tothe citizen Rene, a 
captain in the eighteenth demi-brigade. General 
Maunier had ordered him to remain in the village 
of Garda with fifty men to obſerve thelake, and fa- 
vour a diſembarkation. About four in the mor- 
ning, while he was employed in viſiting a ſmall 
advanced-poſt, ſeven Auſtrians appeared: the 
the captain gave directions to lie in wait for them 
and endeavour to take: them priſoners, while he 
himſelf afſembled the ' reſt of his detachment. 
Scarcely had he left the village at the head of his 
party, when he found his poſt bringing in the ſeven 


priſoners; afraid, of being attacked, he was prepar- 
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. 7 E B. ing to take an advantageous poſition in the neigh- 
1797. bourhood, but on advancing fifty ſteps, great was 
his ſurpriſe on falling in with an Auſtrian column 
at twenty paces diſtance, being till then conceal- 
ed by a turn of the road. The commandant or- 
dered Ren to ground his arms, ſaying he was pri- 
ſoner. © No, Sir;” replied the latter, © it is you 
who are ſo; I have already diſarmed your advan- 
ced-guard; you ſee part of. them; ground 
your arms, or no quarter,” His ſoldiers, incited 
by his example, repeated this cry, and the priſon- 
ers, obſerving that at the firſt fire they themſelves 
would be killed, earneſtly called out to their com- 
rades to ſurrender. All this fray aſtoniſhed the 
Imperial officer, who-wiſhed to ſpeak with Rene, 
The reply was, Ground your arms.“ He then 
propoſed to capitulate; No,“ cried the French- 
man, ground your arms, and ſurrender priſon- 
ers“... But, Sir,“ replied the Auſtrian, if I 
ſurrender, ſhall I have no ill treatment to experi- 
ence?” Rene anſwered on his word of honour, 
that he ſhould not; on which, taking off his hat, 
he advanced and preſented his ſword to the cap- 
tain, the whole Auſtrian detachment at the ſame 
time laying down their arms. Rene, fearing they 
might perceive how few troops he had with him, 
was not at his eaſe : he made them retrograde; 
but finding two barks on the border of the lake, 
ſome of the Imperialiſts threw themſelves into 
them and launched from the ſhore, without the 
French or Auſtrian officers being able to pre- 
vent them. Scarcely, however, had they advan- 
ced ſixty toiſes, when the veſſels, being oyerloaded, 
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ſunk, and moſt of thoſe on board were drowned. 


A moment after this, ſeveral of the reſt refuſed to 
march, and the officers themſelves ſeemed to ſub- 
ſcribe to that reſolution. Rene felt the extreme 
danger he was in, eſpecially on hearing a captain 
tell them, © Let us ſtop again.” What do you 
ſay, Sir?“ cried the Frenchman with a firm tone, 
« where then is honour? are you not priſoners ? 
have. you not- given up your arms? have I your 
parole? 'you are an officer; I reckon on your loy- 
alty ; to prove it I return your ſword,---make your 
company march; if not, I will be forced to act a- 
gainſt you with the column of fix thouſand men who 
follow me.” The word honour, and doubtleſs above 
all this imaginary column, determined him. 1 
will prove to you, Sir,” ſaid he to René, that 
I know honour ; let us march, and I anſwer that e- 
very one will follow us.” He then ſpoke in German 
to his ſoldiers ; tranquillity was re-eſtabliſhed, and 
the whole troop arrived without any diſagreeable 
occurrence. This column was compoſed of the 
Imperial regiment of the line called the regiment 
of Klebeck and of a free corps, making in all a- 
bout eighteen hundred men. 


Tux other inſtance we have to relate, is extract- 
ed from the programma of a fete celebrated 
on the tenth of Auſtuſt 1795, by the French 
prifoners confined in the fort of Clagenfurt in 
Carinthia. At day-break, the priſoners erected in 
the middle of the court an altar of turf, on the 
ſides of which they affixed ſeveral patriotic in- 
ſeriptions. At an appointed hour, the priſoners 
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x x B. divided into detachments, headed by their proper 
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officers, and forming a ſquare battalion round the 


altar, each chief having in his hand a ſmall tri- 


coloured enfigh, with theſe words inſeribed on it, 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. The oldaſt and 
the four next him in years advanced, bearing the 
tree of liberty, which was planted behind the altar, 
and ſupported by the four. laſt mentioned perſons, 
whilſt the ſenior ſpread the earth on its roots. © It 
belongs to prudence,” ſays the programma, © to point 
out to us the proper means of preſerving liberty, 


and it belongs to youth to maintain it.” After this 


the ſenior took a tri-coloured ribbon, and having 
warped it round the tree of liberty, knit it, as the 
ſymbol of union, which it is the particular province 
of age to maintain between the citizens. The 
priſoner, appointed to deliver the oration, took af- 
terwards ſome young birds, and gave them their 
liberty, ſaying, Return to your mothers, as we 
defire one day to reviſit our country and. our 
friends.” He then read the declaration of the 
rights of man, and pronounced a diſcourſe ana- 
logous to the ceremony, when all the priſoners, 
with their hats in one hand, and ſtretching the o- 
ther towards the altar, ſwore inviolable attach- 
ment to the laws of their country; after which 
they embraced, and ſung patriotic airs around the 


expanding tree, ſymbolical of the freedom of 


France. Each then went and depofited his offering 


on the altar, when ſome of the priſoners, appointed 
to take charge of what was collected, haſtened to the 
hoſpital where were ſeveral of their companions. 
« Brave comrades,” ſaid they, © if your health had 
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permitted, you alſo would have been at the fete, 
and our joy would not have been interrupted by 
the idea, that you ſuffered. - Accept this ſlight 
ſnccour; your wants are more numerous and urgent 
than ours: take courage; we will together reviſit 
our native land.“ The fick, melting into tears, 
ſeized the hands of their comrades, and repeated 
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with them, Vive la republigue Francaiſe, notre pa- 


trie! In the evening the priſoners formed a kind 
of illumination in their windows, placing in them 
tranſpatencies on which were theſe devices: 


Les mortels ſont egaux, ce n'eſt pas la naiſſance, 
Ceſt la ſeule vertu qui fait la difference. 
Pulchrum eft pro patrid pati. 
Nous ſuffrons, mais notre patrie triomphe. 


Aux mines des genereux defenſeurs de la liberts. 


: SoME ſkirmiſhes between the hoſtile armies 


were a prelude to more ſerious conteſts. General 
Guieux retook the poſt of Treviſo on the twenty- 


| Military 
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lecond of February, and General Walther, who 


commanded the ad vanced- guard, having encoun- 


tered the Imperialiſts in front of Lovadina, drove 
them back, and purſued them to their intrench- 
ments on the Piava. On the twenty- third, Ge- 
neral Murat made himſelf maſter of the enemy's 
intrenchments at Foy, and afterwards fell in with 
a corps of Tyroleſe chaſſeurs, ſixty of whom he 
killed. General Behard, commanding the right of 


General Joubert's diviſion, was attacked at Bido- 


la, but he completely defeated the Auſtrian corps. 
88 
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MARCH On the ſecond March, agreeable to the orders and 
222. inſtructions of the commander: in- chief to General 
Joubert to attack the enemy, the moment they 
ſhould attempt to eftabliſh themſelves on the left 

bank of the Lavis, General BEliard, attacked an 
Auſtrian detachment poſted at Monte-di-Savaro, 

while General Murat carried. their advanced poſts, 

and took about one hundred priſoners. | 


Paſſage Sic the battle of Rivoli, the army of Italy oc- 
1 cupied the banks of the Piava and the Laviſio, 
while the Imperial army under Prince Charles oc- 
cupied the oppoſite bank of the Piava, having its 
centre poſted behind the Cordevole, and its right 
ſupported by the Adige on the {ide of Salurn. 
On the morning of the tenth, the divifion of Gene- 
ral Maſſena proceeded to Feltri ; and the Auftrians 
on his approach evacuated the line of Cordevole 
and marched to Bellurn. General Serrurier's di- 
viſion advanced to Afolo during very ſtormy wea- 
ther; but wind and rain, on the eve of a battle, 
have always proved an omen of ſucceſs to the ar- 
my of Italy. On the twelfth at day-break, this 
divifion croſſed the Piava oppoſite the village of 
Vidor, and, having worſted an Auſtrian corps that 
attempted. to oppoſe their paſſage, advanced ra- 
pidly to St. Salvador; but the enemy, having re- 
ceived intelligence of the paſſage of the river, and 
afraid of being ſurrounded, evacuated their camp 
of La Campana. General Guieux paſſed the Pi- 
ava at Oſpedaletto, and arrived in the evening at 
Conegliano. The French cavalry, in the courſe 
of the day, encountered ſeveral times that of the 
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enemy, and had always the artes General 
Guieux, having arrived with his divition at Sacile 
on the thirteenth, fell on their rear- guard, and 
notwithſtanding the darkneſs of the night took 
one hundred priſoners. Meanwhile General Maſ- 
ſena's diviſion, having reached Bellurn, purſued 
the Imperialiſts who had retreated towards Cadore, 
and ſurrounding their rear-guard took ſeven hun- 
dred priſoners, among whom were one hundred 
huſſars, a colonel, and General Luſignan who com- 
manded the centre of the army; but Luſignan 
having diſgrazed himſelf by his conduct towards 
the French ſick at Breſcia, Buonaparte gave or- 
ders to conduct him to France without the liber- 
ty of being exchanged. 


EARLY on the morning of the ſixteenth, Gui- 
eux's diviſion ſet out from Pordenone, that of Ber- 
nadotte left Sacile, and that of Serrurier proceed- 
ed from Paſiano, all directing their march to Val- 
vaſone. General Guieux's diviſion paſſed beyond 
Valvaſone, and arrived. on the banks of the Tag- 
liamento at eleven o'clock of the day. The Auſ- 
trian army was intrenched on the oppoſite ſide of 
the river, the paſſage of which it ſeemed determin- 
ed to diſpute. Bernadotte's diviſion having arriv- 
ed at noon, Buonaparte immediately gave orders 
to General Guieux to proceed to the left, in order 
to croſs the river on the right of the enemy's in- 
trenchments, under the protection of twelve pie- 
ces of artillery, General Bernadotte being direct- 
ed to croſs it at the ſame time on the right. Both 
diviſions, having formed their battalions of grena- 
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Manch diers, ranged themfelves in order of battle, each 
1797. with ademi-brigade of light infantry in their front, 
© ſupported by two battalions of grenadiers, and 

flanked by the cavalry, the light infantry ma- 
naekuvering as riflemen. General Dammartin on 
the left, and General Leſpinaſſe on the right, made 
theirartillery advance, when a briſk cannonade com- 
menced; upon which Buonaparte gave orders for e. 
very demi - brigade to file off in cloſe column on the 
wings of their ſecond, firſt, and third battalions. 
General Duphot, at the head of the twenty- ſeventh 
light infantry, threw himſelf into the river, and 
preſently gained the oppoſite bank, being ſupport- 
ed by General Bon with the grenadiers of Guieux's 
divifion. General Murat made the ſame movement 
on the right, and was in like manner ſupport- 
ed by the grenadiers of Bernadotte's diviſion. The 
.., whole line put itſelf in motion, each demi-hri- 
-gade en 'echelons with ſquadrons of cavalry pla- 
ced at intervals in the rear. The Imperial 
cavalry attempted ſeveral times to charge the 
French infantry, but without ſucceſs: the river 
was croſſed, and the enemy routed in every direc- 
tion. As they attempted to outline the right of 
the French with their cavalry, and the left with 
their infantry, General Dugua and Adjutant-ge- 
neral Kellermann were detached at the head of 
the cavalry. of reſerve, ſupported by a body of in- 
fantry under Adjutant-general Mireur ; and hav- 
ing worſted the Auſtrian cavalry, took priſoner 
the general who commanded them. General 
Guieux ordered the village of Gradiſca to be at- 
tacked, and, notwithſtanding the darkneſs of the 
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night, made himſelf maſter of it; after having com- MARCH | 


pletely defeated the enemy : Prince Charles had 
Juſt time enough to eſcape. General Serrurier's 
diviſion, as it arrived, paſſed the river, and ranged 
in order of battle to ſerve as a corps of reſerve. 
In this affair, the French took fix pieces of can- 
non, one general, ſeveral ſuperior officers, and four 
or five hundred prifoners. 'The quickneſs with 
which they formed and manceuvred, and the ſu- 
periority of their artillery, ſo intimidated the hoſtile 
army, that the latter could not be brought to 
make'a ſtand, and profited of the night to ſave 
mne by ficht. | 


Tux foreſight of hb Directory had Henan e- 
very meaſure calculated to render certain the ſuc- 
ceſs of Buonaparte, and procure a glorious peace 
to the republic. Entire diviſions had been drawn 
from the armies on the Rhine, and ſent to Italy: 
proceeding from the banks of this river, they tra- 
verſed part of the republic, and ſurmounted, in 
the moſt rigorous ſeaſon, the barrier of the Alps 
till then deemed impervious, but of which Ge- 
neral Kellermann, by dint of labour and vigi- 
lance, and ſtruggling againſt climate, the ele- 
ments, and the ſeaſons, had ſucceeded in maintain- 
ing the free paſſage. This march, the longeſt 
and the moſt difficult ever effected on the conti- 

nent by an armed corps during the winter ſeaſon, 
without experiencing any delay, and without be- 
ing ſuſpected or perhaps believed by the enemy, 
enabled them to contend in Carinthia with the 
Ten they had ſo often defeated on the other fide 
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of the Rhine. Theſe reinforcements having form- 
ed a junction with the army of Italy, Buonaparte, 
who was ſuppoſed to be ſtill befcre Rome, croſſed 
the Trajamento, and ſhewed his troops from the 


| ſummit of the Noric Alps, (a barrier which no mo. 


dern nation had hitherto paſſed,) the baſons of 
the Adriatic and of the Danube, in the midſt of 
which laſt Vienna ſeemed to point out to them 
the termination or the object of their exploits. 


Thus Hannibal had formerly, from the creſt of 


the Alps, ſhewn to his Carthaginians the plains 
of that Italy, which he knew how to vanquiſh 
but not to conquer. Scarcely had the campaign 


' commenced, and ſcarcely, in climates more fa- 


vourable, would they have thought of opening it, 
when Buonaparte already menaced the heart of 
the ſtates of Auſtria : nature was ſtill dormant 
in theſe bleak regions, now become the theatre 
of war, when the mountains of the Tyrol and 
of Carinthia were ſcaled. Prince Charles was 
compelled to a continued and precipitate re- 
treat, very different from that which had im- 
mortalized General Moreau, who led back his 
army, purſued indeed, but always victorious, from 
the banks of the Danube to the borders of the 
Rhine. 


Ox the eighteenth, the diviſion of General Ber- 
nadotte defiled by Palma-nova, and took a poſi- 
tion on the Torre: the diviſion of General Ser- 
rurier alſo took poſt « on the right, and that of Ge- 
neral Guieux on the left, the Citizen Laſalle be- 
ing diſpatched with the twenty-fourth regiment 
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of chaſſeurs to Udina. The Imperialiſts, on the 
approach of the French, evacuated Palma-nova, 
where the latter captured thirty thouſand rations 


of bread, and a million of quintals of flour. It 


was only ten days ſince Prince Charles had feized 
on this place, which belonged to the Venetians : 
his intention was to occupy-it.as a military poſt, 
but he had not time to eftabliſh himſelf there. 
General Maſſena, proceeding by St. Daniel. Aſopa, 
and Gemona, puſhed his advanced-guard into the 
defiles. On the nineteenth, General Bernadotte 
blockaded Gradiſca, while General Serrurier ad- 
vanced oppoſite San-Pietro for the purpoſe of paſ- 
ling the Lifonzo, on the other ſide of which the Im- 
perialiſts had ſeveral pieces of cannon and ſome 
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battalions for defending the paſſage. Buonaparte 


ordered various manceuvres to be made, with an 
intent to alarm the enemy, after which the paſſage 
uas effected without oppoſition. 


GENERAL Serrurier proceeded to Gradiſca, fil- 
ing along the higheſt peaks that command the 
town. To make a diverſion, and prevent the Im- 
perialiſts from diſcovering this manœuvre, Gene- 
ral Bernadotte made the riflemen attack their 
intrenchments; but the French ſoldiers, impel- 
led by their natural ardour, advanced with fix- 
ed bayonets to the walls of Gradiſca, where they 
were received by a very heavy diſcharge of mul- 
quetry and grape-ſhot. General Serrurier in the 
mean time having gained the heights command- 
ing Gradiſca rendered every means of retreat im- 
poſſible to the garriſon, who were equally con- 
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MARCH vinced of the impracticability of defence. Ge- 


neral Bernadotte ſummoned the Auſtrian com- 
mandant to ſurrender in ten minutes, threa- 
tening in caſe of refuſal to put the garriſon to 
the ſword. He obferved in his letter, that the 
governor had defended the town like a brave man, 
and acquired the eſteem of all military men by 
his conduct; but any farther obſtinacy would be 
criminal and dangerous; and the principles'of phi- 
lanthropy, which ought to animate a ſoldier, im- 
poſed on him the obligation of ſparing the unne- 
ceſſary effuſion of blood: and concluded with in- 
forming him, that the ſcaling ladders were prepa- 
red, and the grenatliers and chaſſeurs demanding 
loudly the affault. ,The goyernor accordingly a- 
greed to a capitulation, by which it was ſtipulat- 
ed, that, in a quarter of an hour after ſigning it, 
the garriſon ſhould march out by the gate Muca- 
ma with all the honours of war, the officers retain- 
ing their ſwords, and liberty granted them of re- 
turning home on condition of not ſerving until ex- 
changed. They, as well as the ſoldiers, were to 
retain their baggage, but the latter were to re- 
main priſoners of warafter laying down their arms. 
To ſuch officers as were wounded or fick, the car- 
riages neceſlary for conveying them to the territo- 
ry occupied by the Auſtrians were to be furniſh-. 
ed, and the ſoldiers were alſo to be treated with 
all that attention, which humanity demands in be- 
half of the wounded. No perſon could leave the 
town without a paſsport from the French com- 
mandant, and thoſe inhabitants, who had left it to 
avoid the bombardment, were at liberty to return. 
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Three thouſand priſoners, the flower of the army 


of Prince Charles, ten pieces of cannon, and eight 
ſtandards, v were the fruits of this operation. 


Tux divifien of General Maſſena, ra car- 
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t at 
ried the fort of La Chuiſa, encountered a body of N 


the Imperialiſts who attempted to diſpute the paſ- 


ſage of the bridge of Caſaſola. His light troops 


drove back thoſe of the enemy, and a moment af- 
terwards the grenadiers of the thirty-ſecond and 


ſeventy- fifth demi-brigades, in cloſe column, for- 


ced the bridge, and, having beaten the Imperial- 
iſts notwithſtanding their intrenchments and che- 
vaux- de- friſe, purſued them as far as Ponteba, 
taking priſoners ſix hundred men of the regiments 
lately brought from the Rhine. All the maga- 
zines, which the Auſtrians had on this ſide of the 
river, fell mes the hands of the French. 


Tux capture of Gradiſca procured advantages, 
of which the French General haſtened to profit. 
He addreſſed a proclamation to the inhabitants of 
the province of Goritz, with an intent to prepare 
their minds for the expedition he meditated acroſs 
their territory. After obſerving, that an unjuſt a- 
larm had preceded the French army, who came to 
that country neither to conquer the natives nor to 
innovate their manners or religion, he declared 
that the French republic was the friend of all na- 
tions, but hoſtile to thoſe ſovereigns who impru- 
dently made war againſt her. He called on the 
prieſts, nobles, bourgeois and people, who formed 


the Population of the province of Goritz, to baniſh 
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and humane; and the natives would find a dif. 
ference between the proceedings of a free people 


and thoſe of the courts and miniſters of kings, 


They ought not, however, to intermeddle in a 


quarrel which was not theirs ; and on this condi- 


tion alone, he would protect their perſons, pro- 
perty, and religion, increaſe their privileges, and 
reſtore their rights, The French nation attach- 
ed a greater value to victory when it enabled 
them to repair injuſtice, than to the yain glory 
they might otherwiſe aequire by it. 


Ix this proclamation he expreſſed his wiſh, that 
religious worſhip ſhould continue to be exerciſed 
as heretofore without any innovation ; and that di- 


vine ſeryice ſhould be celebrated in all the church. 


es as uſual, He alfo directed, that the govern- 
ment of the provinces of Goritz and Gradiſca 
ſhould be proviſionally adminiſtered by a body 


eompaſed of fifteen perſons, under the name of 


the Central Government: and in this body, all 
the civil authorities, political and adminiſtrative, 
ſhould be concentrated. The central govern- 
ment was to preſent to the General within twenty- 
four hours a project of civil and criminal orgauiza- 
tion, and a plan of municipal adminiſtration for 
all the province; i was alſo to name its preſident, 
ſecretary, and treaſurer, and divide itſelf into a 
military council, an office of finance, an office of 


police, and an office of ſubſiſtence. None of theſe 
councils could carry into effect any eſſential mea- 
ſure, unleſs it had been previouſly decreed by the 
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body compoſing the government; but they were 
particularly charged with the execution of mea- 
ſures preſcribed by that body. All direct or in- 
direct impoſts, formerly appertaining to the Em- 
peror or the province, were to be adminiſtered by 
the central government, and employed in meet- 
ing the expences of the publie ſervice. All exiſt- 
ing laws, civil or criminal, were to remain unal- 
tered; but all bodies, of whatever denomination, 
compoling the ancient adminiſtration, were annul- 
led. The General likewiſe named the fifteen per- 
ſons who were to compoſe the central govern- 
ment, directing them to aſſemble in the palace of 
the ſtates, where they would be inſtalled in office 
by the chief of the etat major. 


Ox the twenty-firſt of March, the French en- 
tered Goritz, the Auſtrian army having retreat- 
ed with ſo much precipitation, that they aban- 
doned four hoſpitals containing fifteen hundred 
ſick, and all their magazines of proviſions and 
military ſtores, which were accordingly taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of by the French. In theſe magazines 
were fix hundred and eighty caſks of flour, each 
weighing three quintals, making in all two thou- 
land and forty quintals, befides what was furniſh- 
ed to the diviſion of Bernadotte. On the fame 
day, this diviſion reached Camiza ; its advan- 
ced-guard and the Auſtrian rear-guard encoun- 
tered at Caminia, on which occafion the nine- 
teenth regiment of chaſſeurs charged the enemy 
with impetuoſity, and took priſoners fifty huſſars 
with their horſes. ' General Maſſena, on his fide, 
purſued the enemy to Ponteba. 
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GENERAL. Guieux, with his diviſion proceeded: 
on the twenty-ſecond from Cividale to Caporetto, 

where he fell in with the Imperialiſts intrenched 
at Pufero, and having attacked them, took two 
Pieces of cannon and one hundred priſoners, pur- 
ſuing the reſt into the defiles of Caporetto, as far 
as the Auſtrian La Chinſe, and leaving the field of 


battle covered with their dead. Meantime, Ge- 


neral Maſſena approached Tarvis with his divi- 
ſion ; Buonaparte had therefore reaſon to hope, 
that the two thouſand men, whom General Guieux 


had puſhed before him, would fall into the hands 


Trieſte 
taken. 


of the diviſion of Maſſena. The General-of-divi- 
ſion Dugua entered 'Frieſte on the night of the 
twenty-third. The French likewiſe took poſſeſſion 
of the celebrated mines of Ydria; where they 
found ſubſtance prepared for two millions, and 


carried it off in waggons. 


Engage 
ment at 
FTarvis. 


Wr have already mentioned, that a column of 
the army of Prince Charles was hemmed .in be- 
tween the divifion of General Maflena, who was 
at Tarvis, and that of General Guieux, who, on ar- 
riving at Caporetto, puſhed this column before 
him into the defiles. General Maſſena, on his ar- 
rival at Tarvis, was attacked by an Auſtrian divi- 
ſion from Clagenfurth, which had come to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the diviſion that was ſurrounded ; but 
after a conflict extremely obſtinate, he put them 


to the rout, taking a vaſt number of priſoners, a- 


- mong whom were three generals: the Emperor's 


cuiraſſiers, who had arrived from the Rhine, ſuf- 


fered moſt ſeverely. Meanwhile, General Guieux 
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drove the column, which he had defeated at Pufe- 
ro, as far as Auſtrian La Chinſe, a poſt extremely 
well entrenched, but which was carried by aſſault, 
after a very obſtinate engagement, in which Ge- 
nerals Bon and Verdier, with the fourth and forty- 
third demi- brigades, particularly diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves. General Kablés in perſon defended 
La Chinſe, with five hundred grenadiers. By the 
laws of war theſe five hundred men ought to have 
been put to the ſword, but this barbarous right 


has always been diſclaimed, and never exerciſed, 


by the French army. The hoſtile column, on 
finding La Chinſe taken, haſtened its march, and 
fell into the middle of the diviſion of General Maſ- 
ſena, who, after a ſlight engagement. made the 
whole of them priſoners: thirty pieces of cannon, 
four hundred waggons carrying the baggage” of 
the enemy, five thouſand men, and four generals, 
fell into the hands of the F rench. | 


Tax chain of the Alps, which ſeparates France 


and Switzerland from Italy, alſo feparates the Ita- 
lian part of the Tyrol from the German part, the 


Venetian ſtates from the dominionsof the Emperor, 
and Carinthia from 'the counties of Goritz and 
Gradiſca. The diviſion of Maſſena had croſſed 
the Italian Alps, and now occupied the defiles of 
the Noric Alps. The Imperialiſts had been ſo 
imprudent as to entangle in the Noric Alps all 
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their baggage and part of their army, which were 


of courſe taken. The battle at Tarvis was fought 
above the clouds, on a height which commands 
an extenſive view of Germany and Dalmatia : in 
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feveral places to which the French line extend- 
ed, the ſnow lay thtee feet deep; and the cavalry, 


charging on the ice, ſuffered ſome accidents, but 
the reſult of the action was AREA fatal to the 
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A conTINUITY of ſuch brilliant ſucce abaſhed, 
ſtill leſs than it exaſperated, the internal enemies 
of the republic; and one of the firſt cares of the 
Directory, when they beheld the public ſpirit 
ſinking, as it were, in proportion to their victories, 


was to ſupport it at leaſt in the armies, that de- 


Letter to 
Berthier, 


fended France fo ably againſt the efforts of external 
enemies, who were perhaps leſs dangerous. To 
this motive, independently of the juſtice of the 
proceeding, may be attributed the letters addreſſ- 
ed by the Directory to different officers of the ar- 
my of Italy. In their addreſs to General Ber- 
thier, chief of the etat. major, after obſerving, that 
by opening a campaign neceſſary to decide a 
peace which France had in vain attempted to pro- 
cure by negociation, and which could only be the 
fruit of new victories, they ſtated, that they gave 


an eminent proof of their confidence in the cour- 


age of the republican troops and in the talents of 
their officers. The diſtinguiſhed rank he held a- 


| mongſt theſe, both on account of his attachment 


and military ſkill, was the reward of the ſervices 
he had rendered in the courſe of the campaign, 


and particularly at the battle of Rivoli, which had 


ſecured the reduction of Mantua. They loved, 
they ſaid, to retrace all theſe glorious events, in 


which he had ſo happily ſeconded the comman- 
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der- in- chief; and they thought it their duty to 
congratulate him, by way of anticipation, on the 
ſhare he would bay in the ulterior ſucceſſes of 
the army. 


In their letter to General Bernadotte, they re- 
marked with pleaſure, that the brave diviſions of 
the Rhine, had ſignaliſed their junction with the 
army of Italy by new ſucceſſes, and that their 


commanders had evinced themſelves worthy of 


uniting the laurels, gathered on the banks of that 
river, with thoſe gained by their brethren in arms 
on the Adige. In particular, he had demonſtrat- 
ed, that he was already familiar with the new 
theatre of war and the ſkilful manceuvres it re- 
quired ; and Prince Charles muſt have recogniſed 
at Gradiſca the man, whoſe boldneſs and ability 
he had ſo often dreaded in Germany. . . . . Their 
letter to General Maſſena purported, that after 
having powerfully contributed to the conqueſt 
of Italy with the diviſion he commanded, he had 
now opened an egtrance into Germany to the 
brave army under General Buonaparte's com- 
mand. The action of Tarvis, where the republi- 
can thunder rolled above the clouds, would be long 
memorable ; and the paſſage of that chain of the 
Alps, where the French for the firſt time carried 
their victorious acms, would render his name {till 
dearer to his country. . . , . After obſerving to 
General Guieux, that he had again acquired titles 
to their eſteem on the new theatre of war opened 
to the army of Italy, and on which their exploits 
would doubtleſs not yield to thoſe of the laſt cam. 
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paign, they remarked, that the carrying by main 
force the Imperial La Chinſe was in their eyes an 


action, equally illuſtrious for the courage of the 
conquerors, and their generoſity to the garriſon 
of a fort taken by re 


Tux Directory informed General Mireur, that 
they had raiſed him to the ſtation of general-of. 


brigade ; and added, that the reputation of the ge- 


neral officers of the army of Italy, among whom 
he was placed, would no doubt mduce him to re- 
gard his promotion as a mark of the eſteem he me- 


rited from the an for his zeal and mili- 


tary abilities ', In their letter to Adjutant- 
General Kellermann, they expreſſed the lively in- 
tereſt, with which they had remarked his conduct 
in the army of Italy. He would juſtify the ex- 
pectations formed of the ſon of General Keller- 
mann, and they ſincerely hoped the wounds he 
had received in the battle of the Tagliamento, 
while charging the enemy at the head of the ſqua- 
drons who had put them to flight, would not long 
keep him at a diſtance from the field of repub- 


lican glory The paſſage of the Liſonzo by 
the army of Italy, ſaid they in their letter to the 


citizen Andrèoſſi, chief. o · brigade of artillery, pre- 


| ſented, in the midſt of the brilliant ſucceſs with 


which it had been effected, a remarkable trait in 


his conduct, and particularly meriting the teſtimo- 


ny of their ſatisfaction. Charged by the general- 


in- chief with reconnoitring the fords of the river, 


he had in perſon tried them on foot under the fire 


of the Auſtrian batteries. The boldneſs of this 
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exploit gave additional value to the knowledge MARCR 
he had obtained in an army diſtinguiſhed for its 1797. 

artillery. . . . . Io the citizen Miquet, chief of 
the eighty-eighth demi-brigade, they wrote, that 
he muſt be ſenſible how . agreeable all ſacrifices 
were, when made for the liberty of his country 
and for victory. By ſhedding his blood at the 
paſſage of the Liſonzo, he had attracted the grate- 
ful attention of the republic, and the generoſity of 
his example was to the government a new gua- 
rantee of the courage, that would not ceaſe to ani- 
mate the corps he commanded. . . . The Executive 
Directory, in their addreſs to the commandant of 
the tenth regiment of chaſſeurs, informed him, 
that they had charged General Buonaparte to teſtify 
their ſatisfaction to all the corps engaged in the 
laſt operations of the army; but the one, he com- 
manded with ſucceſs, had particularly attracted 
their attention by precipitating themſelves on the 
enemy's intrenchments in the celebrated battle of 
the nineteenth March. They therefore requeſted 
him to congratulate his corps, in their name, on 
this brilliant action. 


Taz army anſwered theſe eulogies by meriting 
new ones. Its General ſent to Paris twenty-four 
ſtandards, twelve of which were taken from the 
troops of the Emperor in the late actions, and 
twelve from the forces of the Pope: and Adju- 
tant General Kellermann, who, as already obſerv- 
ed, had received an honourable wound in a charge 
of cavalry at the paſſage of the Tagliamento, was 
appointed to carry them. 
Uu 
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Tur French column diſpatched by Buonaparte 
to compel the ſubmiſſion of the Tyrol, and after- 
wards join him on the Drave, fulfilled their miſſion, 
and traverſed, as conquerors, a country which Auſ- 
tria had always regarded as one of the ſtrongeſt bul- 
warks of her empire. The diviſions of Generals Jon- 
bert, Baraguey d' Hilliers, and Delmas, put them 


felves in motion on the twentieth, and furround- 


ed an Auftrian corps ſtationed on the Lavis. Af. 
ter a moſt obſtinate engagement, the French took 
four thoufand priſoners, three pieces of cannon, 
and two ſtandards, and killed nearly two thouſand 


men, the greater part of whom were Tyrolean 


chafſeurs. Meanwhile the enemy had fallen back 
along the right bank of the Adige, and manifeſt- 
ed a difpofition. to maintain themſelves in this ſi- 
tuation. Upon the twenty-ſecond, General Jou- 
bert, with the three divifions under his command, 


proceeded to Saturn. General Vial made him- 


ſelf maſter of the bridge of Newmark, and paſſed 
the nver to prevent the enemy from retreating to 
Botzen. The firing commenced with great warmth 
and the battle ſeemed doubtful, when the Ge- 
ncral-of-diviſion: Dumas, who commanded the ca- 
valry, puſhed into the. village of Tramin, taking 
ſix hundred priſoners, with two pieces of cannon. 
In conſequence of this, the wrecks of the Auſtrian 
column under General Laudon were prevented 
from reaching Botzen, and obliged to wander in 
the mountains : Joubert entered the town of Bot- 
zen, and having detached a ſufficient force to fol- 


and Clau- low General Laudon, marched directly to Clauſen. 


The Imperialiſts, availing themſelves of the means 
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of defence which the country afforded, had made 
the beſt diſpoſitions: the attack was warm and 
well concerted, and the iſſue long uncertain. 
The light infantry clambered up inacceſſible 
rocks; the eleventh and thirty-third demi-bri- 
gades of infantry of the line in cloſe column, com- 
manded by General Joubert in perſon, ſurmount- 
ed every obſtacle ; the centre of the Imperialiſts 
was penetrated, and obliged to give way, after 
which the rout became general: in this action, 
the French took fifteen hundred priſoners. Ge- 
neral Joubert arrived at Brixen, ſtill in purſuit of 
the Auſtrians; while General Dumas, at the head 
of the cavalry, killed ſeveral of their dragoons 
with his own hand, and received two light cuts 

of a ſabre, his aid-de-camp being at the ſame 
time dangeroufly wounded. This general, for ſe- 
veral minutes, fingly checked the progreſs of a 
ſquadron of the enemy's horſe upon a bridge they 
attempted to paſs, and gave time to his troops to 
rejoin him. At Brixen, Botzen, and different o- 
ther places the French found magazines of every 
kind, and among other articles, thirty thouſand 
quintals of flour : through the whole of the Ty- 
rol, Carinthia, and Carniola, the Imperialiſts left 
behind them their hoſpitals. 


Ox penetrating into Carinthia, Buonaparte pub- 
\ liſhed a proclamation to the inhabitants of the 
province, purporting that the French army did 
not enter their country for the purpoſe of con- 
quering it, or to effect any change in their reli- 
gion, manners, or cuſtoms: they were the friends 
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| of all nations, and particularly of the brave peo- 
ple of Germany, The Executive DireQtory had 
ſpared no pains to bring to a termination the ca- 
lamities which deſolated the continent: anxious 
to prom6te the accompliſhment of this plan, they 
had ſent General Clarke to Vienna, as plenipo- 
tentiary, to commence negociations for peace; 
but the Imperial court had refuſed to hearken to 
them, and had even declared at Vicenza through 
the medium of M. de St. Vincent, that it did not 
acknowledge the French republic. General Clarke 
demanded a paſſport to go and ſpeak to the Em- 
peror himſelf; but his miniſters dreaded with rea- 
ſon, that the moderation of the propoſitions, which 
the General was charged to make, would: influ- 
ence his Majeſty to conclude a peace. Thus theſe 
miniſters, continued the General, corrupted by 
Engliſh gold, betrayed Germany and their Prince, 
and acknowledged no other will than that of the 
perfidious flanders. He knew, he ſaid, that the 
inhabitants of Carinthia deteſted as much as the 
French nation, both the Engliſh, who were the on- 
ly gainers by the war, and the Auſtrian miniſter 
who was ſold to them, If the war had been pro- 
traced to ſix years, it was contrary to the wiſhes of 
the brave Hungarians, of the enlightened citi- 
zens of Vienna, and of the ſimple but honeſt na- 
tives of Carinthia, Yet, in ſpite of England and 
the miniſters of the Imperial court, he offered 


| 'them the friendſhip of the French republic, which, 


although entitled to claim the right of conqueſt, 
would ' renounce that right and accede to this 
friendly contract, by which they were now rect- 
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| procally bound. He invited them not to join in 


a conteſt repugnant to their ſentiments, and to 
furniſh what proviſions the French army might 
, require ; declaring that, on his part, he would pro- 
te their religion, cuſtoms, and property, and not 
exact any contribution. War itſelf was ſufficient- 
ly diſaſtrous; they had already ſuffered too much, 
and were the innocent victims of the folly of o- 
thers. The impoſts, which the inhabitants had 
been accuſtomed to pay to the Emperor, would, 
indemnify them for the inevitable loſſes attending 
the march of the French army, and for what pro- 


viſions they might furniſh, 


On the twenty-eighth, three diviſions ofthe ar- 
my had cleared the paſſages leading from the Ve- 
netian territory into Germany, and encamped at 
Villach on the hanks of the Drave. General 
Maſlena, on the twenty-ninth, put himſelf in mo- 
tion with his diviſion, and fell in with the Impe- 
rial army, at the diſtance of a league from Clagen- 
farth; when an engagement enſued, in which the 
Auſtrians loſt two pieces of cannon, and two hun- 
dred priſoners. The ſame evening the French 
entered Clagenfurth, the capital of higher and 

lower Carinthia, while Prince Charles, and the 
wrecks of his army extremely diſheartened, were 
flying before them. On the firſt of April, the 
French advanced-guard were at a place between 
St. Veit and Freiſach, and the diviſion of General 
Bernadotte reached Laubach the capital of Car- 
niola. Buonaparte ſent the Poliſh general Za- 
jouzeck, at the head of a body of cavalry, to fol- 
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low the valley of the Drave, and, after gaining Li- 
enz, effect his junction with General Joubert at 
Brixen. 


Sick the commencement of this campaign, 
Prince Charles had loſt nearly twenty thouſand 
men taken priſoners. The Imperialiſts were now 
entirely driven from the Venetian territories; an d 
the higher and lower Carniola, Carinthia, the diſ- 
trict of Trieſte, and the whole of the Tyroleſe, 
were ſubjected to the arms of the republic. Near 
Villach the French found a magazine of caſt iron, 
cartridges, and powder, and mines of lead, ſteel, 


iron, and copper; and near Clagenfurth they found 
manufactories of arms and cloth. 


GENEAAI Joubert, on the twenty- eighth of 
March, had attacked the defile of Inſpruck: the 
battalions, newly arrived from the Rhine, attempt- 
ed to defend it ; but after a ſhort cannonade, Jou- 


bert decided the affair, by advancing at the head 


of the eighty-fifth demi-brigade, in cloſe column 
by battalion ; when the Imperialiſts were driven 
back leaving one hundred killed, ſix hundred priſo- 
ners, two pieces of cannon, and all their baggage. 


Tux French army again advanced on the firſt of 
April: the diviſion of General Maſſena, forming 
the advanced-guard, encountered the Imperialiſts 
in the defiles between Freiſach and Neumark. 
Their rear- guard was driven from all the poſitions 
it endeayoured to diſpute, and purſued by the 
French with ſo much rapidity, that the Arch- 
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duke was obliged to bring back from his princi- 
pal line of battle eight battalions of grenadiers, 
the ſame who had taken Kehl, and who now 
formed the hope of the Auſtrian army. The ſe- 
cond light infantry, who had particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves fince their arrival by their 
courage, without relaxing their movement a ſingle 
inſtant threw themſelves on the flanks both of 
right and left, while General Maſſena, in order to 
penetrate the defile, formed in column the grena- 
diers of the eight and thirty- ſecond. The combat 
raged with fury: it was the flower of the Auſtrian 
army who had come to contend with the veteran 
troops of the army of Italy. The Imperialiſts oc- 
cupied a grand poſition briſtling with cannon: 
but it only protracted for a ſhort time the defeat 
of their rear-· guard: their grenadiers were com- 
pletely routed, leaving the field of battle covered 
with their dead, and from five to ſix hundred pri- 
ſoners. The enemy availed themſelves of the 
night to defile, and at day- break the French en- 
tered Neumark, their head- quarters being ad van- 
ced the fame day to Freiſach. At this laſt place 
they found four thouſand quintals of flour, and a 
great quantity of brandy and oats; theſe however 
formed only a ſmall part of the magazines former- 
ly there, the enemy having burned the reſt. The 
French alſo found about the ſame quantity of 
ſtores at Neumark. 


Ox the third, the head- quarters were removed 
to Scheifling, while the van- guard encountered 
the rear- guard of the Imperialiſts in the vicinity 
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of Hundsmark, where the latter wiſhed to diſpute 
its quarters for the night. The ſecond light in- 
fantry ſtill formed the advanced- guard of the 
French: and after an hotr's fighting, the Auſtri- 
an rear- guard, compoſed of four regiments from 


the Rhine, was again put to the rout, leaving fix 


hundred priſoners, and at leaſt three hundred men 


dead on the field of battle; this advanced-guard 
| likewiſe eat that evening the bread, and drank 


the brandy, prepared for the Auſtrian army. The 


loſs of the French in theſe two engagements was 


very trifling ; the only officer killed was the 
chief-of-brigade Carrere, a ſoldier of ſteady valour 
aad indefatigable activity. After this, the French 
occupied Kintenfield, Murau, and Judenbourg ; : 
the Imperialiſts appearing decided on a precipi- 
tate retreat, and reſolving not to hazard any more 


partial actions. Buonaparte ordered the diviſion 


of General Guieux to purſue that of the Auſtrian 


General Spork, who endeavoured to effect a junc- 
tion by the valley of the Muhr, and whoſe ad van- 


ced- guard had already arrived at Murau; but 


the prompt arrival of the French at Scheifling 


had rendered this junction impoſſible. From this 
time, the Auſtrians could make no ſtand, except 
in the mountains in the neighbourhood of Vien- 


na. 


In the midſt of this unexampled ſeries of tri- 
umphs, it ſeems, that, incapable of being dazzled 
by them, the more ſucceſsful the French general 
was, the more moderate he became. Having be- 


fore him only an army of runaways, and on the 
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point of arriving under the walls of Vienna, 
where a very probable ſucceſs might have over- 
turned for ever the throne of that houſe of Auſtria 
ſo fatal to France, he knew how to arreſt his pro- 
greſs, and think only of fulfilling the pacific in- 


tentions of the Directory. From his head-quarters 
at Clagenfurth, Buonaparte wrote a letter to Prince 


Charles, in which, after remarking that the brave 
make war but deſire peace, he reminded his Royal 
Highneſs that the ſtruggle had already laſted ſix 
years; and aſked, if they had not hitherto ſlaugh- 
tered men and committed evils enough againft 
fuffering humanity. Europe, that had taken up 
arms againſt the French republic; had now laid 
them down: the Auſtrian nation alone remain- 
ed; . and ſtill blood was about to flow more than 
ever. The ſixth campaign was now announced 
under the moſt portentous auſpices; and whate- 
ver might be the reſult, many thouſands of gal- 
lant ſoldiers muſt till be ſacrificed in the proſecu- 
tion of hoſtilities: At ſome period both muſt come 
to an underſtanding, for time brings all things to 
a concluſion, and even extinguiſhes the moſt in- 
veterate reſentments. The Executive Directory 
of the French republic had expreſled to his Impe- 
rial Majeſty their deſire to terminate a conteſt 
which deſolated the two countries, but their paci- 
fic overtures were defeated by the intervention of 
the Britiſh cabinet. Was there then no hope of 
accommodation ? muſt they continue to murder 
each other in order to promote the intereſts, or 
gratify the paſſions, of a nation far removed from 
the theatre of war? was his Royal Highneſs, fo 
X X 
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nearly allied by birth to the throne, and raiſed 4. 


bove all the deſpicable paſſions which too often 


influence miniſters and governments, -was he am- 
bitious to merit the appellation of the benefactor 
of the human race, and the ſaviour of Germany? 
He begged the prince not to imagine he meant 
to inſinuate, that his Royal Highneſs could not. 
poſſibly ſave his country by force of arms ; but 
even on the ſuppoſition, that the chances of war 
were to become favourable, Germany would not 
on that account ſuffer the leſs devaſtation. With 
reſpect to himſelf, if the overture, he had the ho- 
nour to make to his Royal Highnefs, could be the 
means of ſparing the life of a ſingle individual, he 
would be prouder of the civic crown to which his 
interference might entitle him, than of the melan- 
choly glory reſulting from the moſt brilliant mili- 


tary exploits. 


Tu Archduke obſerved in anſwer, that in ma- 
king war and following the call of honour and 
duty, he himſelf, as well as the French general, de- 
fired peace for the good of the two countries and 


for humanity. But as it did not belong to him, 


in the poſt intruſted to his care, to ſcrutiniſe or 


determine the quarrel of the belligerent nations, 
and as he was not inveſted, on the part of his Ma- 
jeſty the Emperor, with any powers for treating, 
General Buonaparte would perceive that he could 
not enter into any negociation, and that he mult 
wait for ſuperior orders on an object of fuch high 
importance and not within the — of his pre · 
ſent functions. 
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Two hours after receipt of this anſwer, and 
while the French troops were on. their march to 
Freiſach, the Archduke, by one of his aides-de- 
camp, requeſted a ſuſpenſion of arms for four hours; 
a propoſition entirely madmiſſible. It was obvi- 
ous that he wiſhed, by gaining four hours, to gain 
the whole day, and thereby have time to effect a 
junction with General Spork ; but this was the 
very reaſon which had made General Buonaparte 
haſten his march both night and day. 


Taris correſpondence, infinitely more frank on 
the part of the French General than on that of 
the Archduke, and in which the former preſerves 
in every reſpect a ſuperiority of character worthy 
of being remarked, and, above all, the extreme 
peril of the Imperial court, did not permit a doubt 
of its ſoon yielding to views of conciliation. In Vi- 
enna, the conſternation was extreme, and the moſt 
violent orders ſucceeded each other in that city 
with a rapidity tending to increaſe the alarm. 
Many haſtened to withdraw themſelves from the 


horrors of a ſiege by leaving the town; and altho' 


a numerous claſs appeared ready to rally round 
the monarch and unite for the defence of the coun- 

try, he could not be much encouraged by an at- 
tachment, which had coſt ſo dearly to all thoſe 
noble volunteers of Vienna, who had faced the 
army of Italy only to meet with death or ſurren- 
der priſoners. In vain had Prince Charles appear- 
ed at the head of the Imperial armies : he had 
been perhaps ſtill more unfortunate than the ge- 
nerals his predeceſſors; and every effect expected 
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from the influence of his talents or the illuſion of 


his dignity had deceived their ultimate hopes. 


Tux trophies of the defeats ſuſtained by the Arch- 


duke were preſented to the Directory* by Adju- 


tant-general Kellerman, whom the commander. in- 
chief had charged with that miſſion. In his ad- 
dreſs to the Directory the General remarked, that, 


after the honour of having fought in the ranks of 


the army of Italy, he could not receive a imiflion 
more flattering than that of preſenting to the go- 
vernment, in the name of his illuſtrious comman- 
der, the firſt fruits of the new campaign opened 
with ſo much eclat. The trophies he brought 
conſiſted of the ſtandards taken from Prince 
Charles in the actions of Gemona, Tagliamento 
and; Gradiſca In theſe brilliant engagements, the 
ſoldiers of the army of the Sambre and Meuſe had 
rivalled in glory the veterans of the army of Italy; 
.. . victory was the reſult of that genercus emula- 
tion, and the certain preſage of ſucceſſes which this 
army continues to obtain, But what might not 
be expected from the talents of the hero who 
commands them, from the attachment and cou- 
rage of the generals, and from the troops who ſe- 
cond them and execute with fo much felicity the 
plans ably conceived by the government ? Among 
theſe glorious trophies the Directory would diſtin- 
guiſh ſeveral banners of the troops of his Holineſs ; 
and theſe would recal to their remembrance the 


—_ 


* GENERAL Buonaparte ſent afterwards by General Ser: 
rurier, twenty-one other ſtandards, German and Venetian, 
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moderation of the youthful conqueror, who, far 
from yielding to the deſire of entering in triumph 


the ancient capital of the world, and prefling in a - 


proud and lofty car, the native ſoil of the Scipios 
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and the Brutuses, conſulted only the intereſts of 


his country by preſenting the olive branch to a 
feeble enemy he might have cruſhed in the duſt, 
in order to fly towards a rival he thought more 
worthy of his ſword. The moment the expedi- 
tion to Rome was terminated, Buonaparte haſ- 
tened with his uſual celerity to-the banks of the 
Pia va, attacked and drove back Prince Charles, 
who abandoned Italy tothe conqueror. Already,” 
continued he,“ the French army menaces the capi- 
tal of Francis II. and, with reſiſtleſs blows, ſaps the 
foundation of his tottering throne. Let us hope, 
that the preſſing dangers, which menace it, will 
remove a blindneſs ſo fatal to humanity, and 
render the houſe of Auftria leſs obſtinate in refuſ- 
ing to liſten to the pacific and generous intentions 
France has never ceaſed to manifeſt.” He con- 
cluded with declaring that this was the wiſh and 
the object of the toils of his companions in arms, 
and of the General who had charged him with 
offering to the Directory the homage of the ſtan- 
dards of the vanquiſhed.---* Son of a warrior ce- 
lebrated in the calendar of the republic,” replied 
the preſident, + the Executive Directory receives, 
with ſo much the more ſenſibility, the trophies you 
preſent, that they are moiſtened with your gene- 
rous blood ſhed for your country. In vain do 
vile conſpirators meditate the reſtoration of our 
fetters; in vain have ſome of their perfidious 


combinations an appearance of ſucceſs : the firm. 
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neſs of republicans will diſappoint their plots. It 
is not in the name of a wandering and fugitive 
phantom, but in the name of the republic, that 


the armies have fought: and it is in the name of 


the republic, that they have triumphed over thoſe 
fanatical and rebellious hordes whoſe. arms this 
phantom directed againſt their common mother, 
and over that maſs of coaleſced powers which this 
phantom incited againſt France in order to cruſh 
her. If all good citizens,---if the Executive Di- 
rectory reckon on the valour of the French warri- 
ors, let them on their part repoſe on the energy 
of government, that will conduct them only to 
the fields of honour, and will not aſſign new lau- 


rels to be gathered except for the ſafety of the 


republic. The Engliſh, by fomenting inteſtine 
diviſions with their corrupting gold, labour to re- 
tard the deſirable epoch of a continental peace; 
but gold corrupts only the coward. Carry then 
to the army of Italy the pure expreilion of na- 
tional gratitude for the hoped-for benefits of that 
peace, which its country will owe to its courage, 


and to that of all the other armies of the repub- 


Letter of 


General 
Belle- 
garde to 
Buona- 
parte 


”— 
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Dukrixs theſe tranſactions, Buonaparte trans- 


ferred his head-quarters to Judenburg, and prepar- 
ed for deciſive meaſures, unleſs the activity of the 
negociation ſhould ſupercede the neceſſity of car- 
rying them into effect. On the ſeventh, Lieute- 
nant-general the Count de Bellegarde and Major- 
general Morveldt wrote a letter to Buonaparte, in 


which they ſtated, that his Imperial Majeſty had 
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tiothing more at heart than to concur in re-eſtab- 
liſhing the repoſe of Europe, and terminating a 
war that deſolated the two nations. In conſe- 
quence of the overture made by the French Gene- 
ral to Prince Charles, the Emperor had now 
deputed them to learn the General's propoſals on 
a ſubject of ſuch great importance. Agreeably 
to their conferences with him, and perſuaded of 
the earneſt defire, as well as the intentions, of 
the two powers to terminate as ſoon as poſſible 


this diſaſtrous war, his Royal Highneſs defired a 


ſuſpenſion of arms for ten days in order to facili- 
tate the attainment of ſo deſirable an object, and 
in order that all the delays and obſtacles, which 
the continuance of hoſtilities would occafion to 
the negociation, might be removed, and every 
thing concur to the re-eſtabliſhment of peace be- 
tween the two nations. 


BuoNA PARTE obſerved in his anſwer to this ap- 
plication, that, conſidering the military poſition of 
the two armies, a ſuſpenſion of arms was in every 
reſpect diſadvantageous to the French; but if it 
tended to open a road to peace, ſo much deſired, 
and fo beneficial to the two nations, he would 
conſent without heſitation to their requeſt. The 
French republic had frequently manifeſted to his 
Majeſty her deſire to put an end to this ſangui- 
nary conteſt : ſhe ſtill entertained the lame ſenti- 


ments; and he had no doubt, from the conference 


he had with them, that in a few days peace would 
be at length re-eſtabliſhed between the DEC 
and his Majeſty, 
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Tux conditions of the armiſtice, entered 'int5 
by the French General and the Archduke on the 
ſeventh, bore, that, from a defire to facilitate 


the enſuing negociations for peace, they had a- 


greed, that there ſhould be a ſuſpenſion of arms be- 


tween the French and Imperial armies, calculat- 


ing from the evening of the ſeventh to that of the 
thirteenth. By the ſecond article, the French 
were to retain the following line :---The advanc- 
ed poſts of the right wing to keep poſſeſſion of 
the poſition they then occupied between Fiume 
and 'Trieſte ; and this line to be extended by ta- 
king poſſeſſion of Treffen, Littai, Windiſcleiftritz, 
Marburg, Chienhauſſen, the right bank of the 
Muhr, Gratz, Bruck, Leoben, Traſayak, Man- 
tern, the road from Mantern to Rottenmann, 
Rottenmann, Irdinng, the valley of Lems as far 
as Raſtadt, St. Michael, Spital, the valley of the 
Drave, and Lientz. It was alſo ſtipulated by the 
third and laſt article, that the ſuſpenſion of arms 


ſhould extend to the Tyrol; and that the Gene- 


rals, commanding the French and Imperial troops 
in that quarter, ſnould regulate together the poſts 
they were ſeverally to occupy. Hoſtilities were 


not to commence in the Tyrol, until twenty-four 


hours after the generals-in-chief ſhould have re- 
ſolved on it, and, in any caſe, not until twenty- 
four hours after the generals, commanding the 
French and Imperial troops in the Tyrol, ſhould 
be reciprocally informed of the circumſtance. 


Tuis armiſtice enabled the French General to 
give to his army two or three days of repoſe, 
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which the activity of their operations had ren- 
dered indiſpenſably neceſſary. Accordingly 
the diviſion of General Serrurier occupied 
Gratz, one of the moſt conſiderable towns in the 
Auſtrian dominions, and containing forty thou- 
ſand inhabitants. Generals Joubert, Delmas, and 
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Baraguey d'Hilliers, had ſeveral engagements at 


Botzen and Milbach, in which they conſtantly 
proved victorious; and after traverſing as con- 
querors the whole country of the Tyrol, and ta- 
king about eight thouſand priſoners, joined the 
grand army by the valley of the Drave. The 
whole French forces, being now united, took 
poſſeſſion of the line of demarkation preſcribed 
by the armiſtice. Buonaparte tranſmitted to the 
Directory, by Adjutant-general Leclerc, ſeveral 
plans of arrangement, which had been ſent to Vi- 
enna, and upon which the plenipotentiaries wait- 
ed for inſtructions. In the mean time, M. de 
Vincent, the Emperor's aid-de-camp, having ar- 
rived, the plenipotentiaries reſumed the negocia- 
tion ; and at the expiration of two days, the pre- 
liminaries of the treaty of peace were agreed upon 
and ſigned. All the countries, declared independ- 
ent by the laws of the convention, remained with 
France, and the republic of Lombardy was con- 
firmed. The French general did not levy a ſingle 
contribution in Germany, and had the ſatisfaction 
to find that there was not one complaint made 
againſt his troops. 


IMMEDIATELY on receiving intelligence of the 
preliminaries being ſigned, the Executive Direc- 
Yy 
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tory ſent a meſſage to both the councils, in which 
they expreſſed their eagerneſs to diſſipate the in- 
quietude created in the public mind, and which 
diſaffection and ſtock-jobbing had attempted to 


confirm, reſpecting the reality of the prelimina- 
ries of peace concluded between General Buona- 


parte and the Emperor's plenipotentiaries. They 


informed the councils, that the adjutant- general of 
the army of Italy had arrived on the preceding e- 
vening with the ſigned preliminary ſtipulations; 


that this officer had paſſed thro' Germany, and hoſ- 


tilities had every where ceaſed; and that the baſis 
of theſe preliminaries, approved of by the Directo- 
ry, was the ceſſion of Belgium by the Emperor and 


King, the acknowledgment of the limits of France 
as decreed by the laws of the legiſlative body, and 
the eſtabliſhment and independence of a re- 


public in Lombardy, Theſe moderate as well as 
honourable conditions were the guarantees of the 
ſolidity and duration of a peace ſo gloriouſly at- 
chieved by the love of liberty, the indefatigable 


bravery of our brethren in arms, and the talents 


of the generals, who for ſix years have led them 


| Tas meſſage of the Directory to the legiſlative 
body aſcertains the tenor of the treaty, the conſe- 
quences of which, altho' ſtill difficult to be fore- 


ſeen, appear calculated to change the deſtiny of 
many nations, and create a new ſyſtem of policy 
in Europe. But to whatever diverſity of opinions 
the preliminaries of the peace of Leoben may 
give riſe, the glory of the conqueror of Italy and 
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Auſtria will not be the leſs complete, for his 


powers, reſpecting the management of the war, 
were doubtleſs more extenſive than in ſettling 
the terms of the negociation. If a ſyſtem of mode- 
ration bordering on weakneſs, a ſhallow and con- 
tracted policy, or, in fine, the difficulties reſulting 


from the factions that divided the French republic, 


and conſulted only their own triumph, when they 
ought to have had in view that of their country, 
its intereſts, its wants, and its glory if theſe con- 
clude with giving us a territory ill circumſeribed, 
and leaving it in a condition that revives the ne- 
ceſſity of new wars, this evil certainly cannot, 
without injuſtice, be aſcribed to the ſoldier, who 
has afforded us a right to impoſe on our enemies 
every condition neceſſary to the future ſafety and 
tranquillity of France. For four centuries, Bel- 
gium has been moiſtened with the blood of 
Frenchmen : to the Engliſh it has ſerved as a le- 
yer in inciting Auſtria againſt France, and it is the 
connecting chain of thoſe two ſtates. It accord- 
ed with the avidity of England, that Belgium 
ſhould remain under the yoke of a power not ma- 
ritime, becauſe ſhe was thereby enabled to mono- 
| poliſe its commerce, to ſecure the poſſeſſion of 
which, all her efforts were directed. France had 
formerly but in vain, conquered the Netherlands, 
for both Louis XIV. and his ſucceſſor were ob- 
liged to reſtore them as a compenſation for the 
French colonies. The court of London knew, 
that no European nation having been hitherto 
able to retain long in active ſervice numerous ar- 
mies and fleets, it was ſufficient to involve France 
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naval operations, and thereby keep her marine in 
a ſtate of weakneſs, that compromiſed the tate of 
her colomes, and ruined her commerce. 


Tax ceſſion of Belgium removed this cauſe of our 


misfortunes : thanks to Buonaparte, who has more 


effectually conquered it, than the man who at firſt 
exacted its ſubmiſſion! and thanks to that courageous 
convention, which had the ſage policy and noble 
firmneſs to decree its re-union ! But will not this 


ſame cauſe ariſe on the banks of the Rhine, if theſe 


banks are abandoned, in favour of Auſtria, to elec- 
tots and princes, who believe every thing owing to 
her protection? It would have been eaſy to have 
detached theſe princes from her interefts, by ſepa- 
rating them from the empire, and declaring them 
the allies of the French people, guarantees of the 
ſovereignty the latter had left them, if it was found 
impoſſible to appropriate thoſe ancient ſtates, and 
give indemnifications on the other fide of the Rhine; 


à meaſure which would certainly have been ſtill 


more beneficial and important. But whatever 
may be the treaty of peace, the terms of which 
are as yet unknown, and which, if its baſis is ill 
arranged, will more endanger the Italian nations 
than France, it will not be the leſs true, that the 
laſt campaign of Buonaparte was the war of the 
Titans. The French troops farmounted- all the 
obſtacles of art and nature, plunged into regions 
unknown, and penetrated, ever victorious, into 
countries, which Charlemagne alone had been 
able to diſplay to their anceſtors, In the Tyrol 
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they ſucceeded in executing a plan, which had 
failed in the war of the ſucceſſion ; and they have 
proved, that nothing was impoſſible to them, when 


commanded by a man worthy of directing their o- 
perations. 


How profound a ſubje& for reflection to our 
poſterity ! France wiſhed to alter her government, 
and all Europe coaleſced to hinder her, or to par- 
tition her like unfortunate Poland. Already is 
her frontier violated : the Pruſſians and Auſtrians 
advance within thirty leagues of Paris :---they are 
repulſed, and, by an uninterrupted ſeries of ex- 
ploits which may one day appear fabulous, in the 
courſe of five years the French nation dictate 
peace, at the gates of their capitals, to all the mo- 
narchs of the continent, happy in not being ex- 
pe!led from their tottering thrones. They give 
to a portion of Europe that liberty, which they 
had already eſtabliſhed in America; and for the 
firſt time, we may aſcribe to the ſcourge of war 
the abolition of nearly all the moral and political 
ſervitude, which for theſe twenty centuries has 
been the ddiſgrace and misfortune of nations. 


Notwithſtanding the crimes and diſorders which 


have tainted the French revolution, and which 
perhaps were inſeparable from ſo vaſt a move- 
ment as that it has effected, future generations 
will bleſs it, and will one day proclaim, 


THE HUMAN RACE HAD LOST THEIR RIGHTS : 
THE FRENCH NATION RECOVERED AND RESTORED THEM 
TO MANKIND, | 
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hs the original work was publiſhed by the French 
author previous to the concluſion. of the treaty of 
Campo. Formio, it is neceſſary, in order to com- 
plete the narrative of the campaign, to give a 
ſummary. detail of the military and diplomatic 
tranſactions, that occurred in Italy ſubſequently 
to the ſigning of the preliminaries of peace. 


Ix the invaſion of Germany, Buonaparte had 
deſcended like a whirlwind from the ſummits of 
the Noric and the Rhætian Alps, ſweeping before 
him the battalions of Auſtria, and precipitating 
himſelf with irreſiſtible violence into the centre of 
the Imperial ſtates. When the French army had 
cleared the narrow tract lying between the Hel- 
vetic tertitory and the Adriatic, the main body ad- 
vanced rapidly in the direction of Vienna, while 
the diviſion of Bernadotte took the route of Lau- 
bach in order to cover the right wing, and ſcour 
the country of the Auſtrian troops acting in that 
point ; at the ſame time, three diviſions occupied 


the Tyroleſe, and ſecured the left flank. Goritia, 


the diſtrict of Trieſte, the Higher and Lower Car- 
niola, the Upper and Lower Carinthia, and moſt of 
the Tyrol, were now in the poſſeſſion of the French, 


and their head-quarters had been transferred to 


Judenburg in Upper Stiria. Their advanced poſts 
reached within leſs than twenty German miles of 
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Vienna, and the General informed the Directory 
in his diſpatches, that he hoped, at the head of 
twenty thouſand grenadiers, to plant, in a few days, 
the ſtandard of the French republic in the capital 
of his Imperial Majefty, 


Wullx the Auſtrian army fled in terror from 
the victorious: bayonets of the French, the alarm 
of the cabinet of Vienna encreaſed every mo- 
ment. Immediate orders were iſſued to raiſe all 
the inhabitants of the hereditary ſtates in a mals : 
the nobility of Hungary and their vaſſals were 
ſummoned to the protection of their ſovereign, 
while commands and entreaties were alternately 
employed to incite the zeal of the reſt of his ſub- 
jets. But theſe meaſures, now dictated by deſ- 
pair, ought to have been already completed, for 
many months muſt neceſſarily have elapſed, be- 
fore this undiſciplined multitude could be brought 
into the field; and even when in action, their 
irregular valour muſt have proved a feeble bar- 
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rier againſt the veteran diſcipline and courage of 


the army of Italy. In the capital, the conſterna- 
tion exceeded deſcription : many of the nobility 


and wealthy inhabitants abandoned the city, and, 


to complete the general embarraſſment, the Bank 
ſtopped payment. To attempt the defence of 
Vienna could only tend to oblige the hoſtile ar- 
my to level it with the ground : yet this mea- 
ſure was proſecuted with that infatuated earneſt. 
neſs, which extreme alarm uſually produces. The 
archives and royal treaſures were packed up ; the 
foreign miniſters made preparations to quit the ci- 
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APRIL ty; and, at laſt, the Emperor himſelf intimated 
1797- to the inhabitants his intention of retiring from 
the capital. Part of the Imperial court were deſ- 
tined for: Prague, while the Empreſs prepared to 
bid adieu to the ſeat of empire, and take up her 
reſidence at Buda in Hungary. Meantime, the 
greateſt exertions were made to complete the in- 
trenched camps in front of Vienna : the fix com- 
panies of volunteers, who had already ſuffered fo 
ſeverely in Italy, were recruited, and the number 
inrolled amounted to about eight thouſand. Con- 
ſiderable parties of the neighbouring peaſants like- 
wile repaired to the defence of the city, each bo- 
1 ” way" having in their ſtandard the portrait of the 
4 7 * : 1 tutelary ſaint of the place from whence they had 
. . 6 ; 9 fn 1 , come ; ; thus blending a generous loyalty with 
1 "that contemptible fanaticiſm, which degrades the 
natives of the ſouth of Germany. Nothing, how- 
ever, could have prevented the ſubverſion of the 
throne of the Cæſars but the moderation of the 


Wen 


Pofition I is unneceſſary to recapitulate the correſpon- 
- — % dence, which paſſed between the hoſtile generals 
mies. at the time of concluding the armiſtice : we will, 
therefore, confine ourſelves to a detail of the ſub- 
ſequent diplomatic tranſa&tions.---Whenthe centre 
of the French army, under the immediate com- 
mand of General Buonaparte, proceeded in a di- 
rect line towards Vienna, the diviſions in the Ty- 
rol and Weſtern Carinthia filed off to the right in 
order to keep pace with the rapid progreſs of the 
centre. The Auſtrian General Count Spork oc- 
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eupied a poſition at Mukron on the Muhr, to the 
right of the Archduke, in order to cover Saltz- 
burg, and maintain the communication with the 
Imperial troops in the Tyrol. When the left 
wing of the French abandoned Botzen, and fol- 
lowed the main army towards Stiria, the Auſtrian 


detachments in the northern Tyrol occupied the 


evacuated places; and as trifles become eſtimable 
by their rarity, theſe frivolous ſucceſſes were em- 
blazoned by the Imperial court in all the parade 
of victory, and circulated through Europe with an 
affectation of triumph. A work aſcribed to a re- 


negado general, & in which the author labours tode- 
tract from the merit of Buonaparte, inſinuates, that 
the latter might eaſily have been incloſed and cap- 


tured in the mountains of Carinthia. It is not, 


however, ſuggeſted by whom this was to be effect. | 


ed: Prince Charles was confeſſedly unable to 
withſtand him, and the new levies of requiſitioniſts 
were, by their want of diſcipline, incapable of ſer- 
vice, while the vicinity of the enemy rendered 
nugatory, or at leaſt eſſentially debilitated, every 
effort of ths Imperial court. The French armies 
on the Rhine were on the eve of commencing 
hoſtilities; and, from the paucity of Auftrian 
troops in Franconia and Suabia, no doubt could 
be entertained of their ſucceſs. The corps, there- 
fore, in Saltzburg and the Tyrol, even ſuppoſing 
them able to get poſſeſſion of the poſts in the rear 


—— _— 3 4. 2 


* Dumovrrtr.—lIt would ſeem, that the laurels of Mil- 
tiades had become troubleſome. 
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of the French army, could produce only a very 
inconſequential and momentary effect, altho' aid- 
ed by the ſiniſter treachery of Venice. 


Tux Venetian ſenate had diſplayed the moſt 
inſulting conduct towards the French nation in 
the commencement of the war, and, in accor- 
dance with the perfidious and ſanguinary ſpirit of 
their government, now availed themſelves of the 
irruption of the French into Germany, by endea- 
vouring to cut off the communication of Buona- 
parte with Italy, and co-operate with the Imperial. 
iſts in the Tyrol. In the preceding work, an ac- 
count has been given of their former duplicity, 
and we are now to recite the laſt act of their de- 


ceitful conduct, which proved ſo fatal to their in- 


dependence as a nation. 


Tre governors in the Terra Firma circulated 
proclamations inciting the populace to maſſacre 
the French ; and the people, rouſed by the nobi- 
lity, and infuriated by the fanatical exhortations 
of the clergy, committed the moſt ſavage exceſſes. 
But the French brigades were not to be maltreat- 
ed with impunity, and their commander loſt not 
a moment in demanding and exacting ſatisfaction. 
He intimated to the Doge, that, in all the territo- 


.ries on Terra Firma, the inhabitants were in arms, 
that ſeveral hundreds of the French ſoldiers had 


already become their victims, and that it was in 
vain the ſenate affected to diſavow commotions 
provoked by themſelves. Did they ſuppoſe, that 
the French general was unable to make his nation 
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be reſpected? or did they imagine, that the legions 
of the army of Italy would tamely ſuffer the 
maſſacres excited by the Venetian government? 
« The blood of our brethren in arms,” continued 
the General,“ ſhall be avenged ; and there is not 
a French battalion charged with this miſſion, 
which does not feel three times the courage and 
ſtrength neceſſary to puniſh you :---the republic 
of Venice has returned the blackeſt perfidy for 
the generous treatment ſhe has received from 
France.” He concluded with oftering peace or 
war; and informed his Serenity, that it he did 
not inſtantly adopt the neceſſary meaſures for diſ- 
perſing the banditti, and arreſt and deliver up, 
within twenty-four hours, the authors of theſe 
atrocities, war was declared. 


Tux ſenate now thought proper to publiſh a 
proclamation relative to the diſturbances in their 
territories. Their conduct, they ſaid, during the 
commotions in Europe had always been, and ſtill 
was, ſo perfectly neutral and friendly towards the 
belligerent powers, that they did not think it ne- 
ceſſary to pay the leaſt attention to the evil- diſpoſ- 
ed perſons, who pretended to queſtion their ſin- 
cerity. But as theſe malignant enemies of the 
republic had diſſeminated the vileſt ſlanders a- 
gainſt the ſincerity of the peaceable diſpoſition of 
the Venetian government, on account of a fabri- 
cated proclamation bearing date from Verona, 
in which expreſſions injurious to the French re- 
public are aſcribed to the Proveditor Battagia, 
the ſenate was under the neceſſity of declaring 
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that proclamation forged, and warning their fub- 
jects not to be deceived by ſuch ſlanders, or in- 
duced to ſuppoſe that their friendſhip with France 
was in the leaſt altered. The ſenate, therefore, 
entertained no doubt but the French nation 
would treat theſe calumnies with the contempt 
they deſerved, and repoſe that confidence in the 
republic of Venice which it had merited by 1 its 
irreproachable conduct, 


Tas affectation of neutrality did not deceive 
Buonaparte: the proclamation from Verona had 
every feature of an authentic aq, or rather ma-. 
chination, of the Venetian government ; and 
unfortunately it was acted upon by their troops 
and the populace with inſatiable fury. No ſatisfac- 
tion was offered by the ſenate, and the guilty were 
not only permitted to eſcape with impunity, but 
even received the avowed patronage of thoſe in 
authority. On the third of May, the General iſ- 


ſued a manifeſto from his head- -quarters at Pal- 


ma-Nova, purporting, that while the French were 
engaged in the defiles of Stiria, and far-advanced 


from Italy and the principal eſtabliſhments of the 
army, the Venetian government had profited of 


a religious feſtival to arm forty thouſand peaſants, 
who, being joined by ten regiments of Scla- 
vonians, were organized into battalions, and 
ſent to. different points, for the purpoſe of inter- 
cepting all communication between the ar- 
my and Lombardy. Military ſtores of every 
deſcription had been ſent from Venice to com- 
plete the organization of theſe corps : his coun: 
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trymen had been groſsly inſulted and driven from 
that city, and offices beſtowed on thoſe who had 
prefided at the maſſacre of Frenchmen. The 
people of Padua, Vicenza, and Verona, had been 
ordered to take up arms, to ſecond the different 
corps of the regular troops, and, at laſt, to com- 
mence the new Sicilian veſpers; while the Ve- 
netian officers carried their audacity ſo far as to 
aſſert, that it belonged to the Lion of St. Mark 
to verify the proverb,---that Italy is the grave of 
the French. The prieſts every where preached 
a cruſade and the prieſts in the ſtate of Venice 
utter only the will of government. Pamphlets, 
perfidious proclamations, and anonymous letters, 
had been circulated with profuſion through all 
their territories ;--- but in a ſtate, where the liber- 
ty of the preſs is not tolerated by a government 
as much feared as it is ſecretly detefted, authors 
write, and printers publiſh, nothing but what is 
ſanctioned by the ſenate. The General then 
proceeds to give a detail of the aſſaſſinations 
which had been committed in the towns and in 
the country. In this mournful liſt, the moſt pro- 
minent act of atrocity is the maſſacre of the 
ſick in the hoſpitals at Verona, where four hun- 
dred Frenchmen, pierced with a thouſand wounds 
from ſtilettoes, were thrown into the Adige; a 
deed participating of the ferocity of fiends. He 
concluded with requiring the French miniſter to 
leave Venice, and directed the generals of diviſion 
to treat as enemies the troops of the Venetian go- 
vernment, and trample in the duſt the Lion of St. 


Mark. 
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ACCORDINGLY the battalions, deſtined to inflict 
a ſignal vengeance: on perfidious Venice, began 
their march, and in a few days the whole-Terra 
Firma lay ſuppliant at the feet of the conqueror. 


The Veroneſe, who had maſſacred part of the 


French garriſon and forced the reſt to retire into 
the three caſtles, were puniſhed with the greateſt 


ſeverity. Several thouſands of armed peaſantry, 


who preſumed to conteſt the progreſs of the 
French diviſions, were cut in pieces or diſperſed, 
A body of Sclavonians, who had joined them, re- 
tired to a large building or fort, in which were 
depoſited all their powder-waggons and ammuni- 
tion. A howitzer was pointed againſt this build- 
ing, which was ſoon blown into the air, and five 
hundred Sclavonians literally annihilated. After 
another bloody engagement, the French detach- 
ment reached the walls of Verona, which imme- 
diately ſurrendered, 


FainT with rage, and finking under a coward- 
ly deſpair, the Venetian government became as 
humble and abject in adverſity, as it had been 
arrogant and cruel during an imaginary proſperi- 
ty. The Doge having aflembled the ſenate, it 


was reſolved that the government ſhould ſuſpend 


all its functions, and that the republic, throwing it- 
ſelf on the mercy of France, ſhould accept a provi- 
fional government from the latter. It was alſo de- 
creed, that the proveditori and other magiſtrates, 


of whoſe conduct the French had reaſon to com- 


plain, ſhould be delivered up in order to be pun- 


iſhed for the atrocities they had perpetrated. On 
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the ſixteenth of May, a body of French troops 
took poſſeſſion of the city, after which a munici- 
pality was formed, and every thing modelled ac. 
cording to the democratic regime. The moſt per- 
fect liberty of the preſs was eſtabliſhed, the ca- 
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tholic religion remained unaltered, and perſons 


and property continued unmoleſted, but the ſhips 
of war and the ſtores in the arſenals were taken 
poſſeſſion of in name of the French republic. 


Ir was impoſſible, that Genoa, conſidering its 
vicinity to France and the preſence of the repub- 
lican army, could eſcape the influence of that ſpi- 
rit of innovation, which has, for theſe few years 
paſt, electrified Europe. The French govern- 
ment had forborne to puniſh the Genoeſe nobili- 
ty for the clandeſtine aid they afforded to the 
Imperial army when in their neighbourhood, and 


for their marked attention to the partiſans of Au- 


ſtria. The greater part of the people of Genoa 


had imbibed the principles of democratical liber- 


ty, and many tumults had happened between 


Re volu- 
tion at 
Genoa. 


them and the adherents of the old government. 


The eſtabliſhment of the Ciſalpine republic had 
rendered the diſafſected more daring, while ſome 
imprudent acts of the ſtate- inquiſitors and the 
two councils embroiled them with the French mi- 
niſter, and completed the revolution. The go- 
vernment, ſatisfied of their inability to ſtem the 
torrent; prudently yielded to neceſſity, and ſent 
deputies to Buonaparte at Montebello, where a 
convention was concluded on the ſixth of June, 
---a day fatal to the ancient ariſtocracy of Genoa, 
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Taz firſt article of this conſtitutional arranges 
ment bore, that the government of the Genoeſe 


republic acknowledged the ſovereignty to reſide 


in the aggregate of all the citizens of its territory. 
The legiſlative power was entruſted to two repre. 
ſentative eouncils, and the executive delegated 
to a ſenate of ten members to be nominated by 
the councils. Municipalities and adminiftrative 
bodies were eſtabliſhed in the communes and dif- 
tricts on the model of France, and a committee of 


legiſlation was charged with framing a conftitu- 


tion and all the fundamental laws of the republic, 
with the reſerve of doing nothing contrary to the 
catholic religion. As the people now found them- 
ſelves reſtored to the enjoyment of their rights, e- 
every kind of excluſive privilege, infringing on 
the conſtitutional liberties of the nation, was ne- 
ceflarily annulled. The ſubſequent articles of 
this convention regulate the eftabhiſhment of a 
proviſional government, over which the reigning 
Doge was to preſide. It was likewiſe ſtipulated, 
that the French republic, being deſirous of giving 
a proof of the intereſt it takes in the happineſs of 
the Genoeſe people, and of ſeeing them uni- 
ted and their internal tranquillity re-eſtabliſhed, 
granted an amneſty toall thoſe againſt whom ſhe had 
ground of complaint, either on account of the late 
exceſſes, or of the events that had occurred in 
the Imperial fiefs. The proviſtonal government 
was to employ its utmoſt endeavours to extinguiſh 
faction, grant a general amneſty, and unite the 
people in rallying round the public liberty. At 
the ſame time France, agreed to give her protec- 
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tion, and even the aſſiſtance of its armies, to the 
Genoeſe republic, in order to facilitate, if neceſ- 
ſary, the execution of theſe articles, and main- 
tain the integrity of the territory of the republic. 


DuxinG theſe tranſactions, the negociations 
did not proceed with the activity uſually charac- 
teriſing Buonaparte's meaſures; but he himſelf 
was buſily occupied in conſolidating the new re- 
publics, which his victories had founded in Italy. 
The Bologneſe, Ferrareſe, Modeneſe, and Ro- 
magna, were incorporated with Lombardy, and 
the Ciſalpine and Ligurian republics com- 
pletely organiſed; It is ſuperfluous to relate the 
advances and retrogreſſions of the negociating 
parties, and it is equally unneceſſary to animad- 
vert on the ambiguous object of the Britiſh miniſ- 
try in the conferences at Liſle. If any plan, ini- 
mical to the French conſtitution, was deviſed by 
the allied courts, their expectations were com- 
pletely fruſtrated by the political convulſion of 
the eighteenth Fructidor, * when the royaliſt faction 
was conſigned to eternal oblivion. After arrang- 
ing the new Italian governments, Buonaparte felt 
himſelf at liberty to return to Udina, and decide 
the wavering and proeraſtinating conduct of the 
cabinet of Vienna. In the preliminaries of peace 
the Auſtrian plenipotentiaries had introduced as 
the firſt article, that his Imperial Majeſty acknow- 
ledged the French republic; but this clauſe Buo- 
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naparte ordered to be expunged as inſulting to 
the dignity of his country, the conſtitution of 
which was inyulnerable to the accumulated rage 
of all the . monarchs in the world. At the firſt 
interview between the two commanders-1n-chief, 


Prince Charles inſiſted on a point of etiquette ; 


but here he was again foiled by the dignified con- 
duct of his rival, who declared that no act of con- 
deſcenſion could derogate from the honour of 
France. This laſt incident, characteriſtic of the 
accuſtomed pride of the houſe of Lorraine, evinces, 
however, an honourable firmneſs even in the mo- 
ment of adverſity ; while the former would in- 
duce us to believe the court of Vienna had for- 
got, that the royal family had fled from the capi- 
tal, and that the Imperial throne owed its future 
exiſtence ſolely to the ill timed moderation of the 


conqueror. 


Ox his return to Udina, the French general in- 
timated to the Emperor's plenipotentiaries the 
neceſſity of coming to a ſpeedy concluſion in 


the negociation, as a few days only could be al- 


lowed for a definitive anſwer. This reſolute tone 
determined the Imperial cabinet; and according- 
ly on the ſeventeenth of October, a treaty of 
peace was ſigned at Campo-Formio near Udina, 
by General Buonaparte on the part of the repub- 
lic, and the Marquis de Gallo, Count Cobenzel, 
Count de Meerfeldt, and Baron de Degelmann, 


on the part of the Emperor. 


Tus firſt article of this treaty bore, that there 
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ſhould be a ſolid, perpetual, and inviolable peace o c r. 


between his Imperial Majeſty and the French re- 


public; and that the contracting parties ſhould. 


earneſtly endeavour to maintain the moſt perfe& 
Harmony between their reſpective dominions, and 
carefully avoid for the fature every thing which 
might infringe the union thus happily eſtabliſhed. 
They farther pledged themſelves not to grant any 
ſuccour or protection, directly or indirectly, to 
thoſe who ſhould attempt any thing injurious or 
prejudicial to either of them. It was agreed, that 
the parties, immediately after the exchange of the 
ratifications of the treaty, ſhould liberate from ſe- 
queſtration the effects, rights, and properties of in- 
dividuals or public communities in their reſpec- 
tive territories; and they alſo became bound to 
pay and reimburſe all debts contracted for pe- 
cuniary ad vances made to them by theſe individu- 
als and communities. All the preceding ſtipula- 
tions were, by a ſpecial article of the treaty, de- 
clared to extend to the Ciſalpine republic. His 
Majeſty renounced, for himſelf and his ſucceflors, 
an favour of the French republic, all his rights and 
title to the late Auſtrian Netherlands, and conſent- 
ed, that the French republic ſhould enter on the 
perpetual: paſſeſſion of .theſe countries .and their 
territorial dependencies in full right and ſove- 
reignty. It was ſtipulated, that all the debts, 
mortgaged before the war on the countries men- 
tioned in the preceding articles, ſhould be diſ- 
charged by the republic, and the plenipoten- 
tiaries of his Majeſty tranſmit a ſtatement of 
theſe debts to the French plenipotentiary, as ſoon 
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o CT, as poſſible and previous to the exchange of the 
. ratifications, to the end that, at the time of this 


jeſty ſhould poſſeſs, in full ſovereignty, Iſtria, Dal- 


exchange, the plenipotentiaries of both powers 
might come to an agreement on all the explana- 
tory and additional articles of the treaty. The, 
Emperor conſented, that the French republic 
ſhould poſſeſs, in full ſovereignty, the former Ve- 
netian iſlands in the Levant, viz. Corfu, Zante, 


Cephalonia, St. Maura, Cerigo, and other iſlands 


dependent thereon, and, in general, all the Vene- 


tian eſtabliſhments in Albany, which are ſituated 


lower down than the gulph of Lodrino. The 
French republic conſented, that his Imperial Ma- 


matia, the Venetian iſlands in the Adriatic, the 
mouths of the Cataro, the city of Venice, the Ve- 
netian canals, and the countries that he between 
the hereditary ſtates of his Majeſty, the Adriatic 
ſea, and the following military line, viz. a line 


drawn from the Tyrol by Gardola, and ftretching 


acroſs the Lake Garda as far as La Chiuſa, to be 
carried from thence to the mouth of the Canal- 


blanc on the left bank of the Adige; the line 


then to be continued from Porto-Legnago along 
the left bank of the Canal-blanc, the Tartaro, the 
canal Poliſella to where it empties itſelf into the 
Po, and along the left bank of the great Po as far 


as the ſea. The Emperor renounced for ever, 


in favour of the Cifalpine republic, all right 
and title he might formerly pretend to over 
the countries now forming part of that repub- 
lic, which ſhould poſſeſs them and all their terri- 
torial dependencies in full right and ſovereiguty. 
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dependent power; and it was ſtipulated, that this 
republic ſhould compriſe Auſtrian Lombardy, the 
city and fortreſs of Mantua, and, in general, all 
the other ſtates and that part of the Venetian ter- 
ritories lying to the eaſt and ſouth of the frontier 
line already deſcribed, and alſo comprehend the 
Modeneſe, the principality of Maſſa and Carrara, 
and the three legations of Bologna, Ferrara and 
Romagna. By the ninth article the contracting 
parties agreed to remove any ſequeſtration, which 
might have been impoſed, on account of the war, 
upon the effects, rights, and property of in- 
dividuals in the countries thus ceded, acquir- 
ed, or exchanged; and theſe individuals were 
not to be moleſted in their perſons or pro- 


perty for cauſes anterior to the preſent treaty. 


Such perſons, as might be deſirous of withdraw- 
ing from theſe countries, were bound to make a 
declaration of their intention within three months 
after the publication of this definitive treaty of 
peace, and the farther term of three months was 
granted to enable them to diſpoſe of their effects 
and property, in the manner they might judge 
moſt expedient. The tenth article bore, that the 
countries ceded, acquired, or exchanged by vir- 
tue of the treaty, ſhould continue burdened 
with the debts mortgaged on their territories, 
which debts were to be diſcharged by the party, 
under whoſe dominion ſuch territory might fall. 
The navigation of the rivers and canals, that mark- 
ed the boundaries of the poſſeſſions of his Majeſty 
and the French republic, were to be free, without 
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o C T. either power being permitted to eftabliſh any toll 
1797. or cuſtom on them, or keep thereon any armed 
veſſel; but it was agreed that this ſtipulation 
ſhould not preclude any precaution, neceſſary for 
the protection and ſafety of the fortreſs of Porto- 
Legnago. All ſales or alienations of property, and 
all engagements entered into by the cities, go- 
vernment, or civil and adminiſtrative authorities, 
of the former Venetian republic, for the mainten- 
ance of the German and French armies, up to the 
date of the ſignature of the treat were confirm- 
ed and acknowledged as valid. The territorial 
titles and archives of the different countries, now 
ceded or exchanged, were to be depoſited, with- 
in two months from the date of exchanging the 
Tatifications, into the hands of the power acquir- 
ing the property of them ; at the ſame time, the 
plans and maps of the fortreſſes, towns, and other 
places, were to be faithfully given up, and all the 
military papers and regiſters, taken during the war 
from the etat-major of the reſpective armies, re- 
ſtored. The parties, being alike animated with 
the defire of removing every cauſe of interruption 
to the good underſtanding happily eftabliſhed be- 
tween them, mutually bound themſelves, in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, to contribute to the utmoſt 
of their power to the maintenance of internal 
tranquillity in their reſpective ſtates. It was al- 
ſo agreed, that a treaty of commerce ſhould im- 
mediately be concluded, founded upon an equi- 
table baſis, and ſuch as ſhould ſecure to the Em- 
peror and the republic advantages equal to thole, 
which the moſt favoured nations enjoy in their 
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and commercial relations ſhould be re- eſtabliſh 
ed, as they exiſted anterior to the war. No 
inhabitant of the countries occupied by the 
Auſtrian and French armies was to be proſe- 
cuted, or queſtioned, on account of his politi- 
cal opinions, or civil and military conduct during 
the continuance of hoſtilities between the two 
powers. His Majeſty, agreeably to the princi- 
ples of his future neutrality, conſented not to ad- 
mit into his Aerts during the courſe of the pre- 


ſent war, more than fix armed. veſſels belonging 


to any. of the belligerent powers. He pledged 
himſelf to cede to the Duke of Modena, as an in- 
demnification for the territory that prince and his 
heirs poſſeſſed in Italy, the country of the Briſ- 
gaw, to be held by him in the manner he former- 
ly poſſeſſed the Modeneſe. It was ſtipulated, that 
the value of the unalienated landed and perſonal 
property, belonging to the Archduke Charles and 
the Archducheſs Chriſtiana, and ſituated in the 
countries ceded to the French republic, ſhould 
be paid within three years; and that the ſame 
condition ſhould take place relative to the landed 
and perſonal property of the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand, in the territory of the Ciſalpine republic. By 
the twentieth article it was agreed, that there 
ſhould be held at Raſtadt a congreſs ſolely com- 
poſed. of the plenipotentiaries of the Germanic 
empire and the French republic, for a paci- 
fication between theſe two powers ; and that 
this congreſs ſhould be opened a month after the 
ſigning of the treaty, or as ſoon as poſſible. All 
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priſoners of war made on either fide, and the hoſtages 
given or carried away during the war, were to be 
reſtored iti forty days, calculating from the ſign- 
ing of the treaty; and the military contributions, 
impoſed in their reſpective ſtates, were to ceaſe 
from the day on which the ratifications ſhould be 
exchanged. The contracting parties agreed mu- 
tually to preſerve towards each other the ſame ce - 
remonial, with regard to rank and other etiquette, 
as was conſtantly obſerved before the war: and it 
was farther ſtipulated, that the Emperor and the 
Ciſalpine republic ſhould obſerve, with regard to 
each other, the ſame ceremonial and etiquette, as 
was formerly in uſe between his Majeſty and the 
republic of Venice. The preſent treaty was de- 
clared common to the Batavian republic; and the 
two powers obliged themſelves to ratify it within 
thirty days from the date of figning, or ſooner if 
poſſible ; the inſtruments of ratification to be ex- 
changed in due form at Raſtadt. 


BESIDESs the preceding treaty which was pub- 
liſhed, an additional convention, containing ſeve- 
ral ſecret articles, was figned by the plenipotentia- 
ries on the ſame day at Campo-Formio ; but al- 
tho'-it was known that a ſecret treaty had been 
entered into by France and Auſtria, the particu- 
lar terms of it were not communicated to the 
world until a few months ago, and a ſhort time 
anterior to the re-commencement of the war. It 
would be extraneous to the preſent work to inveſ- 
tigate the cauſes of the renewal of hoſtilities, but 
it may, in general, be remarked, that no unpreju- 
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combine them with late events, without being ſa- 
tisfied of the Emperor's inſincerity, and the tame 
and procraſtinating conduct, or rather puſillani- 
mĩty, of the Executive Directory. By the firſt 
article of this ſecret convention his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty conſented, that the boundaries of the French 
republic ſhould extend to the Rhine; and engag- 
ed to uſe his influence, that the republic ſhould, 
by the peace to be concluded with the German 
empire, retain that line as its boundary. Bur if, 
notwithſtanding the mediation of the Emperor, 
the Germanic body ſhould refuſe to conſent to the 
boundary line of the republic, as regulated by this 
convention, he formally engaged to furniſh to the 
empire no more than his contingent, which ſhould 
not be employed in any fortified place, or other- 
wiſe it ſhould he confidered as a rupture of the 


„Tais boundary line, as diſcribed in the firſt article, is 
as follows: The left bank of the Khine from the confines 
of Swizterland below Baſle to the confluence of the Nette 
with that river above Andernach, including the Yete de pont 
of Manheim, the town and fortreſs of Mentz, and both banks 


of the Nette from where it falls into the Rhine to its ſources 


bear Bruggea. From thence the line ſtretches to Kempen, 
Luderſdorf, Blanckenheim, Marmagen, and Gmunde, with 
the circles or territory of theſe places, along both, banks of 
the O'F to where it falls into the Roer, and along both 
banks of the Roer, including Hermbach, Nideggen, Du- 
ren, Juliers, with their circles and tetritory ; and all the 


places on both banks, with theit dependencies, to Linnig | 


included. Hence the line extends by Hoffern, Lutersforſt, 
Rodenberg, Haverſioo, Kaldekirchen, and Herrigen, in- 
cluding the town of Venloo and its territory. 
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oc r. peace and friendſhip re- eſtabliſned between Auſ- 


tria and France. The ſecond article ſtipulated, 
that the Emperor ſhould employ his good offices, 
in the enſuing negociation of peace with the em- 
pire, to obtain, - 1. That the navigation of the 
Rhine, from Huninguen to the territory of Hol- 
land, ſhould be free both to the French republic 
. and the ſtates of the empire on the right bank ; 
2. Chat the poſſeſſors of territory near the mouth 
of the Moſelle thould, at no time and on no pre- 
tence, attempt to interrupt the free navigation and 
paſſage of veſſels from the Moſelle into the Rhine; 
and, 3. That the republic ſhould have the free na- 
vigation of the Meuſe; and the tolls and other 
impoſts from Venloo to Holland be aboliſhed. 
By the third article of this treaty his Majeſty re- 
nounced, for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, the ſove- 
reignty and poſſeſſion of the country of Falken- 
ſtein and its dependencies. It was agreed, that 
the countries taken poſſeſſion of by Auftria, in con- 
ſequence of the ſixth article of the public defini- 
tive treaty, ſhould be conſidered as an indemnifi- 
cation for the territory given up by the ſeventh 
article of that treaty and the foregoing article ; 
but this ſtipulation was only to be in force, when 
the troops of his Imperial Majeſty ſhould have ta- 
ken poſſeſſion of the countries ceded by theſe ar- 
ticles. The French republic pledged herſelf to 
employ her influence, that the Emperor ſhould 
receive the archbiſhopric of Saltzburg, and that 
part of the circle of Bavaria lying between the 
archbiſhopric, the rivers Inn and Salzt, and the 
Tyrol, including the town of Waſſerburg on the 
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right bank of the Inn. His Majeſty conſented to o c T. 


give up to the French republic, at the concluſion 
of the peace with the empire, the ſovereignty and 
poſſeſſion of the Frickthal, and all the territory 
belonging to the houſe of Auſtria on the left bank 
of the Rhine between Zurzach and Baſle, provid- 

ed his Majeſty received a proportionate indemnifi- 
cation; but it was ſtipulated, that the French repub- 
lic, in conſequence of the particular arrangements 
to be afterwards made, ſhould unite that territory 


with the Helvetic republic, without farther inter- 


ference on the part of his Majeſty or the empire. 
The ſeventh article bore, that, if the French re- 
public ſhould make an acquiſition in Germany 
by the enſuing peace with the empire, his Impe- 
rial Majeſty ſhould receive an equivalent ; and if 
his Majeſty ſhould make an acquiſition, the re- 
public ſhould in like manner receive an equiva- 
tent. By the eighth article the Prince of Naſſau- 
Dietz, late Stadtholder of Holland, was to receive 
2 terriforial indemnification, but not in the vicini- 
ty of the Auſtrian poſſeſſions, nor in the vicinity 
of the Batavian republic. The French repub- 
lic made no difficulty in reſtoring to the king of 
Pruſſia his poſſeſſions on the left bank of the Rhine, 
it was, however, agreed that no new acquiſition 
ſhould be propoſed for his Pruſſian Majeſty, and 
this ſtipulation the two contracting powers mu- 
tually guaranteed ;---but in caſe he ſhould conſent 
to cede to the French and Batavian republics 


{ome ſmall parts of his territory on the left bank 
of the Meuſe, the Emperor agreed to uſe his in- 
fluence, that ſuch ceſſions ſhould be accepted and 


rendered valid by the Germanic body, His Im- 
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penal Majeſty, by the eleventh article, pledged 
himſelf not to object to the manner in which the 
Imperial fiefs had been difpoſed of by the French 
republic in favour of the Ligurian republic, and to 
uſe his influence in conjunction with France, that 
the Diet of the Empire ſhould renounce all feudal ſo- 
vereignty over the countries making part of the Ciſ- 
alpine and Ligurian republics, as alſo over the Impe- 
rial fiefs lying between Tuſcany, the ſtates of Par- 
ma, the Ligurian and Luccheſe republics, and the 
adjacent points of the Modeneſe territory, which 
fiefs now make part of the Ciſalpine republic. The 
twelfth article bore, that the two contracting 
powers ſhould in concert employ their influence 
in the courſe of the negociation with the empire, 
that the Electors of Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, 
the EleQtor- Palatine of Bavaria, the Duke of Wir- 
temberg and Teck, the Margrave of Baden, the 
Duke of Deux-Ponts, the Landgraves of Heſſe- 
Caſſel and Darmſtadt, and the other princes and 
ſtates of the empire, who ſhould ſuffer any loſs of 


territory or rights in conſequence of the ſtipula- 


tions in this convention, or in conſequence of the 
treaty to be concluded with the empire, ſhould re- 
ceive proportionable indemnifications in Germany, 
to be ſettled by mutual agreement with the re- 
public. It was ſtipulated, by the thirteenth ar- 
tiele, that the Imperial troops ſhould evacuate the 
towns and fortreſſes of Mentz, Ehrenbreitſtein, 
Philipſburg, Manheim, Koenigſtein, Ulm, Ingolſtadt, 
and, in general, the whole territory of the empire 
to the boundaries of the hereditary ſtates, within 
twenty days after the exchange of the ratifica- 
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tions. And laſtly, it was agreed that. theſe ſe= O c r. 


cret articles ſhould have the ſame force as if in- 
ſerted in the public treaty of peace, and be ratified 
at the ſame time by the two contracting powers. 
the ratifications to be exchanged at Raſtadt. 


Ws have been thus particular in enumerating 
the articles of theſe two treaties, becauſe much 
diſcuſſion has taken place reſpecting them, and 
an appeal is now made to the ſword. It was not 
without ſurpriſe, that the world beheld the anci- 
ent ſtate of Venice obliterated from the regiſter of 
independent nations by the concert of two irre- 
concilable foes. A numerous party of the Ve- 


netian people were known to be diſſatisfied with 


the abolition of ariſtocracy ; but as the proviſional 
government had now exiſted for ſeveral months, it 
was never ſuſpected, that the Executive Directo- 
ry, in their eagerneſs to terminate a continental 
war, would conſent to the extinction of a new- born 
republic, and ſacrifice it as the boon of peace. Buo- 
naparte, however, behoved to follow his inſtructions 
and perhaps the Directory; felt, that the repug- 
nance of the Venetians to the reception of demo- 
cratic freedom would require too great a number 
of troops to ſupport this newly eſtabliſned and 
feeble government. France had done enough for 
glory*: ſhe had ſecured her own independence, 


—— * 


* ed 


Ir the glory of nations conſiſts in the deſtruction of human 
beings, this war is particularly diſtinguiſhed. The French 
government distributed to the members of the two councils 
the following ſtatement of the campaigns of the armies; 
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and planted the germ of liberty in Italy by eſtab. 


liſhing the Ligurian and Ciſalpine republics, and 


perhaps, the extenſion of her limits required a 


proportionate enlargement of the Auſtrian terri- 
tories in order to preſerve the real or imaginary 
balance of power in Europe. | 


Tuus terminated the Herculean labours of Ge- 
neral Bouonaparte in Italy ; and the firſt deduc- 
tion, arifing from a review.of the complicated and 
multitudinous tranſactions of the campaign, and the 
boldneſs and activity of his meaſures, is, that Ita- 
ly was conquered, and Auſtria vanquiſhed, ſolely 
by the power of his genius. Feebly ſupported 
by his country, whoſe neceſſities did not allow 
her to ſend the neceſſary reinforcements to the 
army, he ſupplied. every thing by his talents. 
The ſtruggle was honourable even to the ene 
my: the Auſtrian ſoldiery fought with deſperate 
valour, and the exertions of his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty, in pouring into Italy five numerous and 


— — 
— 


From the 8th September 1793, to the 19th February 


179), the republican armies have 


Gained 261 victories, including 31 pitched WOE, 
Killed 152,600 of the enemy. 
Taken 197,784 priſoners. 

186,762 muſkets, 

7,963 pieces of cannon, &c. 


Anp to this statement we may add on an average, cal- 
culating to the ſigning of the preliminaries of peace, from 24 
to 30,909 men, killed or taken priſoners, 
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well provided armies, exceeded even the dreams o c T. 


of fancy. After rivalling Hannibal in Europe, 
the French hero has now undertaken to emulate 
Alexander by an oriental expedition. But bril- 
liant as the exploits of Buonaparte were in his I- 
talian campaign, he muſt yield the palm of glory 
to the Carthaginian. Hannibal, after a tedious 
and circuitous march, ſcaled the Alps, and de- 
feated the mountain nations: then deſcending in- 
to the plains of Italy, he deſtroyed four Roman 
armies, but neglected to advance to the capital, 
and ſeal for ever the deſtruction of the republic. 
Although far diſtant from his native land, aban- 
doned by the jealous and ignominious government 
of Carthage, and obliged to incorporate bodies of 
undiſciplined barbarians with his regular troops, 


he continued great even in his reverſes. On 


the other hand, the vicinity of France facilitated 
the ſupplies neceſſary to the army of Italy, and 
Buonaparte, in caſe of a ſerious diſaſter, could 
eaſily have evacuated his conqueſts, and fallen 
back to the frontiers of the republic. Such is the 
viſſicitude of human events, that the exploits of 
theſe mighty warriors have now no other record 
than the page of hiſtory; for the criminal negli- 


gence of the Directory, and the brilliant, although 


ephemeral and unreal, ſucceſs of the Imperial ar- 
my in Italy, have left no other memorial of Buona- 
parte's labours than this volume, — 


TO POINT A MORAL, OR ADORN A TALE, 
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LisT of the citrs-p'ozvuvrE of the Ak Ts, and ce- 
lebrated cuxtogIT1Es, which the victories of the 
republican armies have procured to France: 


—_— 
IN SCULPTURE: 


Tu x Apollo. 
The Meleager. 
The Torſo. 4 
The Antinöus, of the Vatican: 
The Adonis. 
The Hercules Commodus. 
The Apollo and the Muſes; 
The Quoit-player. 
The Faun playing on the flutes 
The Torſo of Cupid. 
The Paris. 
The Zeno. 
Another Quoit-player. 
The Julius Cæſar. 
The Auguſtus. 
The Tiberius togatus. 
The Adrian. 
The Phocion. 
The Demoſthenes. 
The Sardanapalus. 
The Sextus Hippericus. 
3 C 
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The Antinous, of the Capitol. 
The Melpomene. 

The Urania. 

The Venus. 

The Juno. 

The Flora. 

The Ariadne. 

The Veſtal. 

A little Ceres. 

The Amazon. 

The Minerva. 

The Health. 

Another Urania. 

The Terpfichor C. 

The Polyhymnia. 

Another Melpomene. 

The Thalia. 

The Clio. 

The Calliope. 

The Euterpe. 

The Erato. 

The Trajan. 

The Poſidippus. 

The Menander. 
The Shepherd extracting a thorn from his foot. 
The dying Gladiator. 
The crouching Venus. 
The Cleopatra. 

The Laocoon. . 

Love and Pſyche. 
The Jupiter. 

The Homer. 

'The Alexander. 

The Jupiter Serapis. | 
The Menelaus. 

The Junius Brutus. 
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The Marcus Brutus. 

'The Oceanus, | 

Cato and Porcia. 

. The two Sphinxes. 

The three Chandeliers. 

The three Altars. 

The Tomb of the Muſes. 

The Tiber, and ſeveral other morceaux, 


PAINTINGS. 


BY RAPHAEL, 


Tas Transfiguration. 

The Aſſumption. 

The Crowning of the Virgin. 
The Virgin. 

The Annunciation. 

The Adoration of the Magi. 
The Baptiſm of Jeſus-Chriſt. 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
The Reſurrection. | 


BY P. PERUGINO, 


The Reſurrection. 

The Holy Family, 

St. Auguſtin and the Virgin. 
The marriage of the Virgin. 
The virgin and ſaints of Perouſe. 
The Prophets. 

St. Benedict. 

St. Placida. 

St. Scholaſtica. 

The Deity. 

St. Sebaſtian. 
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St. Auguſtin. 

St. Bartholomew. 

St. Paul. 

St. John. 

The Virgin. 

The taking down from the croſs, 
A virgin. 


BY GUERCHINO. 


The circumciſion. 
St. Petronilla. 
St. Thomas. 


' BY DOMINICHIN®G. 
St. Jerome. 
The Martyrdom of St. Agnes, 


| BY CARAVAGEIO. 
The Deſcent from the croſs. 


BY ANNIB. CARRACHE. 
Piety. | 
The Nativity. 

BY ANDREA SACCHIL, 


St. Romuald. 
A miracle. 


BY ALFANI. 
A Virgin, St Francis. 


vr GUIDO, 
Fortune. 
The Martyrdom of St Petey. 


BY GAROFALO, 


The Virgin. 


APPENDIX, 
| BY POUSSIN, 
The Martyrdom of St Eraſmus, 


BY VALENTIN, 
The Martyrdom of St Gervais, 


BY CORREGIO. 
The Virgin and St Jerome. 
The Virgin with a porringer. 
BY TITIAN, 
The Crowning. 


BY PROCAGCINI,. | 
St Sebaſtian. 


Tux gallery of Modena furniſhed ſeveral other 
paintings and curious articles ; and Venice will 
give ſtill more. 


— — k— 


Articles for the muſeum of Natural Hiſtory. 


The Herbal of Haller. 
The Collection of volcanic ſubſtances, by Spal- 
13 lanzani. 

The Minerals of P. Pini at Milan. 

— the Inſtitute of Bologna. 
The Herbal of Aldrovandus in 16 vols. 
The Collection of marbles and precious ſtones 
olf the Inſtitute of Bologna. 
The manuſcript figures of Aldrovandus in 1 7 
vols. 


Needles of rock-cryſtal. 


Roms and Venice will increaſe this liſt of articles 


collected ſolely from Lombardy. 
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Articles deſtined for the National Library or Inſti- 
| tute. 


Manuſcripts from the Ambroſian Library and 
that of Brera. 

Manuſcripts from the Abbey of St Salvador of 
Bologna. 

The donations made to the church of Ravenna 
on papyrus, in 490 and 491. 

A manuſcript of Joſephus' Antiquities on pa- 


Pyrus. 
A manuſcript Hiſtory of the Popes. 


A manuſcript Virgil, which belonged to Pe- 
trarch, with notes in his hand-writing. 
Manuſcripts on the flux and reflux, and on for- 
tifications, in the hand- writing of Galt 
leo. 
Cartoon of the works of 1 de Vinci. 
Twelve manuſcripts of Vinci on the ſciences. 
Anatomical tables of Haller, with additions 
and corrections in his hand- writing. 
Ancient editions of books from the Ambroſian 
x Library, and the libraries of the Inſti- 
| tute of Bologna, the Abbey of St Sal- 
vador, and the univerſity of Pavia. 
Five hundred manuſcripts from the library of 
the Vatican. 
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